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.    ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thx  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lication of  *^  Woman  and  her  Master"  is  solely 
attributable  to  an  infirmity  of  vision ;  the  ultimate 
appearance  of  the  work  in  a  divided  form  has  been 
tlie  result  of  the  same  painful  infliction — ^the  neces- 
sity of  temporary  repose  having  been  suggested  by 
one,  to  whose  eminent  skill  and  unremitting  atten- 
iioa  I  stand  indebted  for  the  comparative  recovery 
of  the  most  precious  of  the  organs. 

The  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  work  into  two 
distinct  publications  is  manifest;  particularly  as 
its  strict  adherence  to  chronological  order  obliged 
me  to  bring  before  the  public  that  portion  which, 
by  its  remoter  associations,  may  be  deemed  the 
least  interesting. 


IT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Stilly  by  stopping  short  upon  the  very  frontier 
of  a  new  epoch  in  society  (the  land  of  promise 
to  the  graphic  historian),  I  have  yet  followed  the 
natural  break  in  histoiy  itself.  I  have  further 
endeavoured  to  give  to  the  first  two  volumes  as 
much  of  the  design  of  the  entire  work  as  will 
form  something  like  a  distinct  whole ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  preserve  in  tiie  last  two  the  same 
character  ofunity  and  independence.  Havmg  begun 
with  the  begimiing,  it  is  my  hope  and  my  inten- 
tion  to  conclude  with  the  conclusion.  And,  should 
that  light  be  spared  me,  without  which  none  work 
cheerily,  and  few  (save  the  inspired)  work  at  all, 
I  shall  only  stop  at  that  point  wliich  Time  itself 
has  but  just  touched — the  age  we  live  in ! 

To  that  age  and  its  glorious  spirit  of  inquiry 
I  appeal,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  *^  hear 
me  for  my  cause;'*  for,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
secrated axiom  respecting  the  '^  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,"  the  true  "  age  of  chivalry/*  where 
won^an  is  concerned,  is  that  in  which  the  highest 
development  of  science  bears  evidence  of  her  na- 
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tural  claims  to  all  the  social  benefits  and  civil  rights, 
which,  in  darker  and  more  unlettered  ages,  have 
been  assmned,  under  the  supremacy  of  physical 
force,  to  have  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
her  master. 

SYDNEY  MORGAN. 

LondoD,  April  2, 1840. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER   I. 

VOMAN. 

"  Ce  Aexe,  qae  noas  bornoDS  i  des  emplois  obscure  etdomestiques, 
ne  serait  il  pas  destine  k  des  fonctionB  plas  nobles  et  plus  relev^es  ? 
N'a-t-il  pas  donn6  des  exemples  de  courage,  de  sagesse,  de  progr^s 
danstoates  lea  vertas,  et  dans  tons  les  arts?  Peat*6tre  qae  ses 
quality  se  ressentent  de  sa  faiblesse,  et  sont  iof^rieares  aax  notres: 
s'ensnit-il  qn'elles  doiTent  6tre  inutiles  k  la  patrie  ?  Non,  la  nature  ne 
dispense  ancon  talent  pour  le  rendre  sterile ;  et  le  grand  art  do  legis* 
latear  est  de  remettre  en  jeu  tons  les  ressorts  qa*elle  fomnit,  et  que 
nous  laissonh  en  repos." 

Plaio  de  RepMica.^At  cited  by  the  Ahbi  Barih^lemy, 

The  chroDicles  of  six  thousand  y^ars,  the  records 
of  the  known  world,  lie  open  for  the  benefit  and  the 
wonder  of  mankind,  preserving,  in  pages  indited  by 
the  lights  of  their  respective  times,  monuments  of 
the  ignorance,  the  timidity,  and  the  credulity^  of  suc- 
cessive gienerations. 
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From  the  earliest  aggregations  of  society,  iiian^  in 
his  shallow  pride,  has  laboured  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  own  imperfection,  the  story  of  his 
selfishness  and  his  errors ;  and  the  annals  which  he 
has  bequeathed  from  age  to  age,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  are  but  evidences  of  the  long  and  painful 
struggles,  by  which  the  human  species,  on  isolated 
points,  and  for  periods  brief  and  remote,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  partially  escaping  from  physical  evil,  and 
from  moral  darkness. 

It  is  thus  the  artless  illuminations  of  antique  mis- 
sals, in  preserving  the  rude  outlines  of  tlie  dark  ori- 
ginals they  were  meant  to  honour,  perpetuate,  also, 
in  vivid  tints,  that  expression  of  feebleness  and 
suffering,  which  is  the  inseparable  characteristic 
of  suspicious  and  unaccommodated  ignorance  in  all 
ages.* 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  a  long  and  immitigated 
reign  of  barbarism,  even  in  regions  most  favourable 
to  intellectual  culture,  that  mind  began  at  last  to 
assume  some  supremacy  over  brute  force ;  but,  from 
its  first  inroad  of  inquiry  upon  the  density  of  igno- 
rance  and  prejudice,  it  has  proceeded  steadily  on- 

*  Obrioui  ev«D  in  tb«  fine  heads  of  Cinubuo  and  Qiotto. 
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^ard  in  its  high  career,  unsubdued  by  penalties 
and  persecutions,  undaunted  by  calumnies  and  con- 
tempt. 

Neglected,  when  not  discouraged,  often  repelled, 
and  occasionally  crushed,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  races, 
and  the  fall  of  empires,  science  has  receded  mily  to 
advance ;  multiplying  the  blessings  of  physical  exis- 
tence to  the  species,  and  "  purging  the  general  weal  ** 
by  its  extorted  truths.  Before  its  luminous  progress, 
many  maladies  have  disappeared,  many  crimes  fallen 
into  dissuetnde ;  and  vices,  once  boastfully  indulged, 
are  now  scarcely  breathed.  Society  has  become  less 
cruel ;  and  the  appetite  for  blood,  the  ferocious  in- 
stinct of  semi-civilized  man,  has  diminished.  The 
«caffbld  is  less  frequently  erected,  the  stake  has  been 
torn  up ;  the  faggot  has  been  quenched ;  end  the  rack 
and  the  wheel,  banished  from  codes  (once  miscalled) 
of  justice,  are  now  preserved  with  other  relics  of 
older  times,  as  warnings  to  illustrate  a  principle,  as 
images  to  enforce  its  observance. 

The  monopoly  of  knowledge  is  no  longer  cloistered 
and  exclusive ;  and,  if  all  those  who  run  may  not 
read,  and  all  who  live  have  not  at  their  disposition 
the  means  of  learning,  yet  a  respect  for  ^ucation  and 
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a  desire  for  its  acquisition  are  in  active  operation 
throughout  all  the  great  European  communities,  and 
penetrating  all  classes  of  society. 

Under  this  mighty  influence,  the  relations  of  time 
and  space  to  human  power  have  been  changed,  till 
minutes  comprise  the  labours  of  days ;  facts  have 
been  substituted  for  figments,  and  experiment  for 
learning;  and,  above  all,  the  intellectual  machine 
itself,  released  from  it^  scholastic  trammels^  and 
worked  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  like  the  me- 
chanic engine  of  modern  improvement,  realizes,  with 
certainty  and  precision,  effects  which  the  combined 
exertion^  of  past  ages  were  inadequate  to  accom- 
plish. Mind,  the  universal  mind,  is  now  every  where 
in  action,  producing  new  and  endless  combinations, 
political,  moral,  and  material;  and,  though  the  in- 
terests of  a  few,  or  the  lingering  prejudices  of  the 
many,  may  oppose  and  delay  its  march,  still  (as  the 
martyr  of  physical  truth  was  heard  to  mutter  when 
he  left  the  tribunal  of  his  inquisitors  for  his  dungeon), 
epure  si  mttave. 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  effected,  that  progress 
serves  but  to  disclose  the  more  that  remains  to  be 
done.    As  the  acquirement  of  a  physical  elevation. 
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in  expanding  the  sphere  of  vision,  and  opening  new 
and  vast  regions  to  the  sense,  obscures  and  diminishes 
the  individual  details  comprehended  in  its  grasp ;  so, 
that  intellectual  and  moral  elevation,  which  has  opened 
to  the  mind's  eye  the  wider  fields  of  scientific  research 
and  of  social  combination,  has  caused  the  relative 
value  of  the  smaller  facts  presented  to  its  appre* 
hension  to  be  either  overlooked,  or  mistaken.  Society 
has  beq^me  complicated  more  rapidly  than  philosophy 
and  legislation  can'  follow :  the  actions  of  man  upon 
man,  and  those  of  the  species  upon  nature,  have 
multiplied  fester  than  observation  can  co-ordinate, 
or  i^ason  control  j  until  a  positive  advance  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  relative  retrogradation. 

A  large  and  formidable  sum  of  suffering,  therefore, 
still  subsists  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  civilized  com^^ 
munities,  untouched  by  science^  unmitigated  by  laws. 
Crimes,  necessitated  and  inevitable,  are  still  committed 
with  a  fearful  regularity,  and  in  pre-assignable  pro- 
portions. Th«  arithmetic  of  statistics  can  foreshew 
the  numbers  of  the  victims  of  violence,  and  determine 
the  instruments  of  its  perpetration."^    It  can  calculate 

*  See  that  cartoot  and  admirable  work,  "  Sur  i*Homme,  on  Elssai 
de  la  Physiqae  Social/*  by  Moosievr  Quetelot,  Astronomer  Royal  and 
Secretaire  Perpet«el  de  I'Academie  Ruyale  de  BraxeUes. 
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the  minds  that  must  d^rade,  the  hearts  which  must 
break,  the  felons  who  must  suffer,  the  suicides  who 
must  perish.  The  future  murderer^  while  yet  smiling 
in  innocence  <»i  his  mother's  bosom,  is  already  sur- 
rounded by  the  circumstances  which  foredoom  him 
to  crime ;  and  the  &ir  and  blooming  hope  of  many 
a  parent's  heart  must  tread  her  fated  path  to  shame 
and  reprobation,  because  institutions  are  still  unex- 
plored^ and  laws  are  at  war  with  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  enacted. 

There  are,  then,  still  unmastered,  some  great  im- 
pedunents  to  the  working  of  the  social  machinery ; 
there  are  tmfitnesses  and  incongruities  obstructing 
its  play,  and  clogging  its  movements,  that  are  yet 
scarcely  suspected.  The  discordant  fragments  of  elder 
systems  still  remain,  which  work  not  smoothly  with 
a  newer  principle  of  action.  In  the  great  and  ge* 
-  neral  progress  of  knowledge,  much  hsus  been  neg- 
lected, much  overstepped ;  and,  amidst  the  most  be- 
neficial reforms  and  sagacious  improvements,  great 
moral  incoherences  stiU  linger,  which  require  to  be 
eleminated,  before  the  interests  of  humanity  can  be 
based  upon  a  system,  consonant  with  nature,  and 
conducive  to  general  happiness. 
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But  where  lies  the  oversight?  Can  it  be  ene, 
astounding  in  its  obviousness^  and  all-important  in 
its  mischiefs?  While  codes  have  been  reformed, 
institutes  rationalized,  and  the  interests  of  orders  and 
classes  have  been  minutely  attended  to,  has  one  half  of 
the  human  species  been  left,  even  to  the  pres^it  mo- 
ment, where  the  first  rude  arrangements  of  a  barbarous 
society  and  its  barbarous  laws  had  placed  it.  Is 
woman  still  a  thing  of  sufferance  and  not  of  rights, 
as  in  the  ignorant  in&ncy  of  early  aggregation,  when 
the  law  of  the  strongest*  was  the  only  law  acted  on  ? 
and  in  the  great  impulsion  to  a  regenerating  reform, 
has  that  most  applicable  and  intelligible  instrument 
of  social  improvement  and  national  well-being,  has 
Woman,  been  forgotten  ? 

Even  now,  when  supremacy  has  been  transferred 
from  muscle  to  mind,  has  that  most  subtle  spirit,  that 
being  of  most  mobile  fibre,  that  most  sensitive  and 
iqpprehensive  organization  —  has  she^  whom  Qod  has 
placed,  to  be  a  '*  mate  and  a  help  to  man,'*  at  the 

^  **  The  hiuband,  by  the  old  law,  might  gWe  his  wife  moderate 
coirection;  for,  as  he  is  to  answer  for  her  misbehaviour,  the^w 
thought  reasonable  to  intnist  him  with  this  power  of  restraiaiog  her 
by  domestic  chastisement,  allowing  him — ttageliis  et  fnstibas  acriter 
Terberare  azorem,"  iLc^-^BIaektUme. 
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head  of  his  creation,  the  foundress  of  nations,  the  em- 
bellisher of  races,*  has  she  alone  been  left  behind,  at 
the  very  starting-post  of  civilization,  while  around 
her  all  progresses  and  improves  ?  And  is  man  still 
^'  the  master,^'  and  does  he,  by  a  misdirected  self-love, 
still  perpetuate  her  ignorance  and  her  dependence, 
when  her  emancipation  and  improvement  are  most 
wanting,  as  the  crowning  element  of  his  own  hap- 
piness ?  If,  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  he  has 
brightened  instead  of  breaking  the  chain  of  his  slave, 
he  has  only  linked  a  more  shewy  nucleus  of  evil  to  his 
own  destiny,  and  bound  up,  with  his  noblest  views 
of  national  and  social  development,  a  principle  that  too 

*  **  That  the  blood  of  the  Penians  is  naturally  gross,  appears  from 
the  Qoebres,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  are 
un  ngly,  ill-made,  and  rough-skinned  people.  But,  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Persians'  blood  is  now  highly  refined  by  frequent 
admixture  'with  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  two  nations  which 
surpass  all  the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of 
rank  in  Persia  who  is  not  born  of  a  Georg^n  or  Circassian  mother ; 
and  even  the  king  himself  is  commonly  sprung,  on  the  female  side, 
from  one  or  other  of  these  nations.  As  it  is  long  since  this  admix- 
ture commenced,  th6  Persian  women  have  become  very  beautiful,  the 
men  tall,  noble,  and  graceful.  But  these  qualities  they  inherit  .;not 
from  their  remote  progenitors ;  and,  without  the  alliances  alluded  to 
above,  the  men  of  rank  in  Persia  (as  descendants  of  the  Tartars)  would 
be  extremely  ngly  and  deformed."  —  Chardin  "  Voyages  en  Perse,** 
I,  2.  See  Plates  of  Antiquities  in  Mr.  Morier*8  "  Travels  in  Persia.*' 
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often  thiM^rts  the  progress  and  enfeebles  the  results 
of  his  best  reforms. 

If,  in  the  first  era  of  society,  woman  was  the 
victim  of  man's  physical  superiority,  she  is  still,  in  the 
last,  the  subject  of  laws,  in  the  enactment  of  which 
she  has  had  no  voice — amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a 
code,  firom  whioh  she  derives  but  little  protection* 
While  man,  in  his  first  crude  attempts  at  jurispru- 
dence,  has  surrounded  the  sex  with  restraints  and  dis- 
abilities, he  has  left  its  natural  rights  unguarded, 
and  its  liberty  unacknowledged.  Merging  the  veiy 
existence  of  woman  in  his  own,  he  has  allowed  her 
no  separate  interest,  assigned  her  no  independent  pos- 
sessions :  "  for,"  says  the  law  —  the  law  of  man  — 
**  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that 
she  has  belongs  to  him/'*  Even  the  fruit  of  her  own 
labour  is  torn  from  her,  unless  she  is  protected  by  the 
solitary  blessedness  of  a  derided  but  innocent  celibacy, 
or  by  an  infamous  frailty.     Thus,  (to  adopt  the  bar- 

*  *'  The  very  being  sSr  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  saspended 
during  the  marriage,  or,  at  least,  is  incorporated  or  consolidated  into 
that  of  the  hasband,  under  whose  wing,  protection,  and  cover,  she 
performs  every  thing  (and  is  therefore  called,  in  our  law-French,  a 
feme  coverte,  or  covert  Baron,  or,  under  the  protection  and  influ* 
ence  of  her  husband,  her  Baron,  or  Lord;  and  her  condition  during 
her  marriage  is  called  her  coverture).**— J92ac^/oiie. , 
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barous  jargon  of  these  barbaroxis  laws,)  ^Afemme  sole, 
or  femme  cauverte,  she  is  equally  the  victim  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  those  universal  and  invariable 
attributes  of  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  terrible  outrage  committed 
against  all  that  is  most  dear  to  her  nature ;  she  may 
be  deprived  of  the  possession  of  her  own  child— *  of 
that  child,  which,  but  an  hour  before,  was  shrined  in 
her  bosom,  a  portion  of  herself,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and 
bone  of  her  bone  — ^her  infant  may  be  torn  from  her 
while  it  is  still  drawing  its  nomrishment  from  her  breast, 
and  while  she  is  still  "  thanking  the  gods  for  all  her 
labour  past,'*  as  she  gazes  tenderly  on  its  helplessness. 

In  the  progress  of  moral  improvement,  it  is  true, 
some  faint  rays  of  light  have  broken  on  the  darkness 
of  these  wrongs ;  and  equity,  the  common  sense  of 
advancing  civilization,  has  endeavoured,  by  a  system 
of  fictions,  to  defeat  the  law.  Timidly  admitting  the 
possible  injustice  of  early  institutes,  it  hesitatingly 
evades  the  consequences,  and  ventures  not  to  touch 
the  principle.  Thus  has  the  destiny  of  woman  be- 
come only  more  complicated  and  uncertain;  and 
rights,  on  which  the  nature  of  things  has  already  de- 
cided, are  kept  for  years  at  anxious  issue,  through 
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the  incoterences  and  contradictions  of  the  machinery 
by  which  they  have  been  bolstered,  until  a  life  of  hope 
deferred  may  be  worn  out,  before  tiie  industry  and 
intelligence  of  its  defenders  can  acquire  a  mastery  of 
the  ea&e,  and  ripen  it  to  a  decision.^ 

But  in  vain  has  opinion,  the  new  depository  of  power, 
the  antagonist  of  physical  force,  opened  its  tribunals  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  aggrieved !    Even  there  her  master 
meets  her,  citing  against  her  what  he  calls  philosophy 
and  science ;  and  if,  even  while  these  lines  are  tracing, 
a  scanty  measure  of  partial  and  reluctant  amelioration 
has  been  wrung  from  the  legislature,  the  exceptional 
fact  has  only  been  made  an  occasion  for  the  sterner 
assertion  of  the  outrageous  principle.    The  natural 
dependance  of  the  sex  on  its  master,  its  imputed  in- 
aptitude for  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits,  and  pre- 
sumed incapacity  for  concentration,  are  etiU  insisted 
upon  ;  and,  while  woman  is  permitted  to  cultivate  the 
arts  which  merely  please,  and  which  frequently  cor- 
rupt»  she  is  denounced  as  a  thing  unsexed,  a  bum 
naiuntj  if  she  directs  her  thoughts  to  pursuits  which 
aspire  to  serve,  and  which  never  fail  to  elevate. 

*  See  an  Essay  on  the  Equitable  Rights  of  Married  Women, 
hf  J.  Clancy,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 
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Educating  her  for  the  Harem,  but  calling  on  her 
for  the  practices  of  the  Portico,  man  expects  from  his 
odalisque  the  firmness  of  the  stoic,  and  demands 
from  his  servant  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which, 
placing  the  ilUe  of  his  own  sex  at  the  head  of  its 
muster-roll,  give  immortality  to  the  master.  He 
tells  her  **  that  obscurity  is  her  true  glory,  insig- 
nificance her  distinction,  ignorance  her  lot,  and  pas- 
sive obedience  the  perfection  of  her  nature;**  yet 
he  expects  from  her,  as  the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of 
her  existence,  that  conquest  over  the  passions  by  the 
strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of  moral  energy  over 
the  senses  and  their  appetites,  and  that  endurance  of 
personal  privations  and  self-denials,  which  with  him 
(even  under  all  the  excitements  of  ambition  and  incen- 
tives  to  renown)  are  qualities  of  rare  exception,  the 
practices  of  most  painful  acquirement. 

Such  has  been  the  destiny  of  woman  amongst  the 
most  highly-organized  and  intellectual  of  the  human 

r 

races,  and  in  the  regions  most  favourable  to  their  moral 
development.  Among  the  inferior  varieties,  and  in 
less  temperate  regions,  she  is  even  yet  more  degraded 
and  helpless.  The  object  and  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
sensuality,  her  life  passes  in  humiliating  restriction 
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and  debasing  ignoraiice ;  while  her  death  is  not  un- 
usually an  act  of  murderous  violence,  or  of  refined 
torture. 

But  how  has  this  Pariah  of  the  species,  this  alien  to 
law,  this  dupe  of  fictions  and  subject  of  force-— how 
has  she  felt,  how  acted,  how  borne  the  destiny  as- 
signed her  ?•  Has  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  yoke 
with  tame  acquiescence,  as  one  for  whose  nature  it  was 
fitted  and  adapted  ?  or  has  she,  as  slave,  concubine, 
or  wife,  felt  and  protested  ?  Has  she  not,  imder  the 
corrupting  influence  of  oppression,8ometimes  converted 
those  qualities  of  her  sex,  which  were  designed  as  the 
supplement  of  the  intellectual  system  of  the  species, 
as  an  aid  to  man  in  his  war  with  the  elements,  into 
weapons  against  him  ?  Has  not  her  quick  apprehen- 
sion often  degenerated  into  cunning  under  his  misrule  ? 
Has  she  not,  in  discovering  how  little  was  to  be  hoped 
from  his  justice,  succeeded  in  founding  an  empire  over 
his  passions  ?  And  has  not  man,  who  denies  every 
right  that  interferes  with  his  own  supremacy,  sub- 
mitted to  the  spell  which  undermines  it;  and,  by 
thus  giving  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  where  he 
has  withheld  knowledge  and  denied  rights,  established 
an  insidious,  ignorant  tyranny  that  perpetually  thwarts 
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his  own  designs,  injures  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  retards  its  progress  to  reform  ? 

Still,  notwithstanding  her  false  position,  woman  has 
struggled  through  all  disabilities  and  degradations, 
has  justified  the  intentions  of  Nature  in  her  behalf, 
and  demonstrated  her  claim  to  share  in  the  moral 
agency  of  the  world.  In  all  outbursts  of  mind,  in 
every  forward  rush  of  the  great  march  of  improve- 
ment, she  has  borne  a  part ;  permitting  herself  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument,  without  hope  of  reward,  and 
faithfully  fulfilling  her  mission,  without  expectation 
of  acknowledgment.  She  has,  in  various  ages,  given 
her  secret  services  to  her  task-master,  without  par* 
taking  in  his  triumph,  or  sharing  in  his  success.  Her 
subtlety  has  insinuated  views  which  man  has  shrank 
from  exposing,  and  her  adroitness  found  favour  for 
doctrines,  which  he  had  the  genius  to  conceive,  but 
not  the  art  to  divulge.  Priestess,  prophetess,  the 
oracle  of  the  tripod,  the  sibyl  of  the  cave,  the  veiled 
idol  of  the  temple,  the  shrouded  teacher  of  the 
academy,  the  martyr  or  missionary  of  a  spiritual 
truth,  the  armed  champion  of  a  political  cause,  she 
has  been  covertly  used  for  every  purpose,  by  which 
man,  when  he  has  failed  to  reason  his  species  into 
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tnith,  has  endeavoured  to  fanaticise  it  into  good; 
whenever  mind  has  triumphed  by  indirect  means  over 
the  inertia  of  masses. 

In  all  moral  impulsions,  woman  has  aided  and  been 
adopted ;  but,  her  efficient  utility  accomplished,  the 
temporary  part  assigned  her  for  temporary  purposes 
performed,  she  has  been  ever  hurled  back  into  her  natural 
obscurity,  and  conventional  insignificance:  no  law 
against  her  has  been  repealed,  no  injury  redressed,  no 
right  admitted.  Alluded  to,  rather  as  an  incident  than 
a  principal  in  the  chronicles  of  nations,  her  influence, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  has  been  turned  into  a  re- 
proach; her  genius,  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
has  been  treated  as  a  phenomenon,  when  not  con- 
ndered  as  monrtrority  I 

But  where  exist  the  evidences  of  these  merits  un- 
acknowledged, of  these  penalties  unrepealed  ?  They 
are  to  be  foimd  carelessly  scattered  through  all  that 
is  known  in  the  written  history  of  mankind,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  its  indited  pages.  They  may 
be  detected  in  the  habits  of  the  untamed  savage,  in 
the  traditions  of  the  semi-civilized  barbarian !  and  in 
those  fragments  of  the  antiquity  of  our  antiquity, 
scattered  through  undated  epochs,  —  monuments  of 
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some  great  moral  ddbris^  which,  like  the  fossil  remains 
of  long-imbedded  and  unknown  species,  serve  to  found 
a  theory,  or  to  establish  a  fact. 

Wherever  woman  has  been,  there  has  she  left 
the  track  of  her  humanity,  to  mark  her  passage  —inci- 
dentally impressing  the  seal  of  her  sensibility  and  her 
wrongs  upon  every  phasis  of  society,  and  in  every 
region,  '*  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

Humbly  but  ^'  fearlessly  '*  to  plead  her  cause,  and 
to  illustrate  her  agency,  by  traits  more  graphic  than 
didactic,  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Women  of  Savage  Life^Of  Semi  civilized  Tribes. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury^ the  accidents  of  civilization  awakened  through- 
out Europe  an  universal  zeal  for  maritime  discovery. 
A  geographical  theory  took  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  that  there  stood  out,  at  the  southern  pole  of 
the  earth,  some  great  continent,  (named,  before  it  was 
discovered,  Terra  AuairaUs  incognita)j  which,  from 
its  mighty  extent,  deserved  to  be  considered  as  a 
fifth  division  of  the  globe. 

Of  this  continent  much  was  assumed  before  any 
thing  was  proved.  Its  latitudes  were  assigned,  its  im- 
portance predetermined ;  and  some  visioncuy  voyagers 
even  believed  that  they  had  coasted  a  part  of  its 
shores.  In  later  times,  navigators  ascertained  that 
no  such  continent  existed  :  but,  in  the  vain  pursuit, 
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numerous  islands  were  discovered  in  the  mighty  ocean 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  whose  aggregate  extent 
was  scarcely  inferior;  and  science  and  research,  in 
replacing  the  dream  of  idle  speculation  by  observed 
fact,  in  some  sense  confirmed  its  conjectures.  These 
islands  have  received  from  modem  geographers  the 
name  of  Australasia. 

The  climes  and  local  aspects  of  this  islsmd-continent 
were  infinitely  diversified ;  but  all  was  new,  all  was  ori- 
ginal. There  was,  however,  one  division  which  seemed 
wanting  in  the  foregone  conclusions,  drawn,  of  the  ge* 
neral  beauty  and  brightness  of  nature,  in  that  region,^ 
a  spot  where  vegetation  was  dark  and  dull,  and  where 
animal  life  bore  scarce  any  resemblance  to  the  types  of 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  foliage  was  con* 
aceous  and  spiny ;  the  fruits  ligneous  and  devoid  of 
nutriment ;  and  nothing  recalled  the  majesty  of  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  western  world,  or  the  rich  variety 
of  the  vegetable  genera  of  the  East.  The  birds,  the 
quadrupeds,  and  the  fishes,  partook  equally  of  these 
characteristics ;  the  hideous  amphibious  mole>  the 
frightful  wombat,  the  wild  dog  that  looked  and  howled 
a  wolf,  squirrels  which  flew,  swans  that  were  black,  and 
various  other  specimens  of  helpless  deformity  and 
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monstrous  vitality,  proper  only  to  the  spells  of  witcl^ 
craft— the  poetry  of  disgusting  terror. 

Nor  was  man  himself  an  exception :  the  lord 
of  a  soil,  which  seemed  thus  created  by  another  power 
than  that  which  moulded  the  elegant  form  of  the 
antelope,  and  brightened  the  eye  of  the  gazel,  be 
was  not  formed  to  resemble  those  godlike  creatures, 
whose  high  aspirations  banished  them  their  Eden, 
to  people  a  scarcely  less  paradisaical  earth  with  races 
of  angelic  form  and  glorious  mind;*  he  seemed 
o£  another  creation,  a  specimen  apart  from  man.  In 
his  person  he  was  all  deformity  and  disproportion  ;  in 
his  intellectual  frame  he  was  all  density  and  insen- 
sibility. His  head  was  immense  and  misshapen^  his 
eyes  dim  and  sunk,  his  brows  bushy,  and  his  mouth 
(frightful  as  that  of  a  crocodile)  opened  extravagantly 
wide  to  shew  enormous  teeth  above  a  prominent  lower 
jaw.  His  nose  was  flat,  his  nostrils  wide,  his  colour 
swarthy,  his  hair  long  and  straight,  his  limbs  dwindled, 
his  trunk  swollen,  and  his  whole  aspect  horrible  and 

^  BlnmenUich  is  ioclmtd  to  belieTe  that  the  primitiTtt  form  of 
the  boniAD  race  was  that  which  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  variety : 
from  the  finely  funned  head  of  this  race,  as  from  a  primitive  con- 
Igvimtioii,  the  other  forms  descend  by  an  easy  and  simple  gradation* 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  Mongolian,  on  the  other  to  the  Ethiopian 
variety. 
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disgusting.  Thus  framed  by  nature,  his  appearance 
was  still  further  degraded  by  the  symbols  of  brutal 
taste^  and  of  fierce  cruelty,  with  which  he  adorned  his 
unsightly  person.  The  teeth  of  men  or  of  kangaroos 
were  fastened  in  his  gum-clotted  hair ;  the  bones  of 
fish  were  stuck  through  his  nostrils ;  and  incisions  made 
in  his  arms  and  breasts  marked  his  callous  insensi- 
bility to  pain. 

*'  Naked  and  unaccommodated,"  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  inclemencies  of  clime  and  season,  and  inappre- 
hensive  of  decency :  humanity  has  in  vain  interfered  to 
improve  his  native  condition;  and  civilization  has  failed 
to  draw  him  within  her  lines.  As  huntsman,  he  still 
made  the  hollow  of  a  tree  his  den ;  as  fisherman,  a 
hole  in  the  rock  his  dwelling.  He  slept,  like  the  wild 
beast  of  the  forest,  the  deep  sleep  of  fatigue  and  sur- 
feit ;  and  he  awakened,  without  forethought  or  fear 
of  the  coming  day,  to  destroy,  or  to  be  destroyed, 
with  equal  indifference. 

Human  nature  could  go  no  lower :  yet  this  defective 
and  ill-conditioned  creature,  this  unideal  and  un- 
awakened  animal,  had  one  strong  moral  conviction  — 
that  of  his  own  superiority  over  the  female  of  his  own 
species ! 
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He  believed  that  woman  was  of  another  nature 
from  himself,  and  that  he  was  bom  her  master  —  she 
his  servant  by  the  divine  right  of  the  strongest.  He 
marked  her  at  the  hour  of  her  birth  for  his  slave,  by 
breaking  the  joints  of  her  fore-fingers ;  he  renewed 
the  covenant  of  his  supremacy  in  her  first  youth  by 
knocking  out  her  front  teeth ;  and  when  he  elected 
this  bond-slave  as  the  object  of  his  passions,  he  inti- 
mated his  preference  by  spitting  in  her  face,  and 
forcing  her  to  his  den.  Thus  affianced  through  con- 
tempt and  suffering,  the  servant  submitted,  and  the 
master  assumed,  uncontrolled,  a  power  of  life,  death, 
and  property  over  her.*  He  loaded  her  shoulders 
(wounded  by  his  stripes)  with  weights  which  his  own 
indolence  refused  to  bear,  and  speared  her  to  the 
earth,  if  she  resisted  the  imposition. 

It  is  curious  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
creature  thus  subjugated  and  ill-treated.     "  In  the 

*  "  Their  remorseless  cruelty ,  their  unfeeling  barbarity  to  their 
women  and  children,  their  immoderate  revenge  for  the  most  trivial 
affronts,  their  want  of  natural  affection,  are  hardly  redeemed  by  the 
slightest  trait  of  goodness.  They  are  insensible  to  all  distinctions, 
and  without  any  idea  of  a  supreme  being  and  a  future  state. "-^Xate^- 
renee  on  the  Natural  Hittory  of  Man,  Peron  also  observes  "  that 
the  natives  of  Van  Dieman*8  Land  are  the  most  wretched  examples 
of  the  rudest  barbarism." 
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jvomen  of  New  Holland,"  (says  a  modem  voyager) 
''  that  feminine  delicacy,  which  is  to  be  found  among 
white  people,  was  to  be  traced  in  their  dusky  cheeks ; 
and  though  the  female,  like  the  male,  may  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  scarcely  more 
draped  by  the  hand  of  modesty  than  the  first  mother 
in  Paradise,  yet  the  habit  of  their  savage  state  has  not 
extinguished  all  instinct  of  moral  feeling  —  for  they 
blush/' 

These  victims  of  violence,  then,  have  a  moral  feel- 
ing ;  they  have,  too,  as  all  writers  on  their  nation  de- 
clare, a  devotedness,  the  general  characteristic  of  their 
«ex  of  all  races ;  and,  amidst  all  the  sufferings  they 
endiure,  and  all  the  wrongs  to  which  they  submit,  they 
are  the  depositories  of  what  little  virtue  distinguishes 
their  tribe  from  the  brutes  of  the  field.  Such  is  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  the  last-discovered  specimens 
of  humanity,  the  unclassed  race  of  an  unknown  cre- 
ation, the  ''  woman  and  her  master  "  of  the  southern 
regions. 

Passing  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  globe,  across 
the  world  of  waters  of  the  great  Pacific,  to  the  vast 
tracts  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  tribes  are 
still  found  living  in  their  primitive  savagery,  as  when 
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they  were  first  discovered  by  the  followers  of  Co- 
lumbus. Centuries  of  suspicious  intercourse  have 
passed  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Red  Man  of 
North  America ;  yet  there  he  is^  as  he  was  first  dis- 
covered (probably  as  he  was  first  formed),  roaming  for 
subsistence  among  those  mighty  mountains  which 
'<  unchain  the  winds/'  and  threading  those  gloomy 
forests  which  embosom  inland  seas,  to  share  with  the 
beasts  of  prey  the  gentler  races  of  frugivorous  animals. 
Inaccessible  to  the  improvements  of  civilization, 
though  passionately  addicted  to  its  vices,  sensual, 
selfish,  slothiiilj  sullen,  and  saturnine,  the  Bed  Man  is 
only  to  be  roused  from  his  lair  to  wage  a  fierce  warfare 
for  food,  or  for  security ;  and,  in  those  beautiful  tracts 
where  intelligent  industry  would  have  created  abun- 
dance, he  escapes  &mine  by  carnage  only.  His  dwind- 
ling tribes  are  rapidly  disappearing,  through  the  havoc 
of  their  own  untameable  passions  and  wasteful  violence. 
l^liere  to-day  be  stood  ferocious  and  powerful,  to- 
morrow nota trace  of  his  savage  existence  is  to  be 
found ;  where  his  warriors  were  latdly  congregated  in 
fierce  array^  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie  now 
flourishes  spontaneously ;  and  the  trophy  of  scalps  so 
proudly  and  recently  erected  by  the  hero  of  *'  the 
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bloody  mouth,"  is  not  more  perishable  and  ephemeral, 
than  he  whose  prowess  and  triumphs  it  was  destined 
to  commemorate. 

The  brief  and  bloody  story  of  the  Bed  Man  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  destroyer  and  the  destroyed, 
is  thus  soon  told.  Yet  he,  too,  all  savage  as  he  is,  has 
a  seeming  consciousness  of  some  divine  law,  autho- 
rizing him  to  assume  a  despotic  supremacy  over  the 
female  of  his  species.  Wallowing  in  indolence,  when 
not  wallowing  in  blood,  he  leaves  to  the  woman, 
his  servant,  all  the  laboiir,  forethought,  and  inge- 
nuity,  necessary  for  the  wants  of  his  savage  interior ; 
and  he  lies  basking  before  his  proud  '^  standard  of  the 
pheasant,"  or  shaded  by  his  broad  shield  of  the  buf- 
falo, while  his  woman  performs  the  drudgery  of  a 
beast  of  burthen,  in  the  consciousness  of  her  inability 
to  resist  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  her  master. 

Still  the  suffering  servant  of  the  Red  Man  of  the 
North,  like  the  slave  of  the  dark  man  of  Australia,  is 
described  by  all  writers,  and  recently  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  as  a  creature  eminently  endowed 
with  moral  sensibility.  *    She  distinguishes  the  brave 

*  The  female  of  the  £«kimaux  (who  belongs  to  fthe  Americao 
variety)  appears  to  have,  ia  commoa  with  the  womao  of  the  Soath 
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firom  the  craven,  and  loves  and  imitates  the  only  virtue 
which  adorns  her  master ;  for  she  is  an  admirer  of 
glory,  and  has  a  rude  ^preciation  of  renown.  She 
has  a  moral  courage,  too,*  that  supports  her  under 
the  most  arduous  enterprises.  She  is  moved  by  a  deep, 
devoted  tenderness  for  the  child  of  her  bosom ;  exer« 
cising,  in  its  rearing  and  education,  a  providence,  a 
forecast,  and  a  self-denial,  sometimes  wanting  in  the 
mothers  of  a  more  policized  society. 

Among  the  numerous  nomadic  tribes  which  occupy 
central  and  northern  Asia,  woman  ranges  on  a  still 
lower  degree  in  the  scale  of  consideration.  Regarded 
as  a  necessary  evil,  as  a  creature  inferior  to  man,  and 

Sea  lalandt,  a  more  delicate  fkbric  than  the  male ;  and  "  her  eloquent 
blood**  is  often  seen  bearin^f  testimony  to  her  more  sentient  natare. 
*'  The  complexion  of  the  n^ale  Esqatmanx"  (says  Chappell)  *'  is  of  a 
dosky  yellow,  bnt  some  of  the  young  women  have  a  little  colour 
bursting  through  this  dark  tint.    The  smailness  of  their  hands  and 
feet  is  also  remarkable."  —  Narrative  of  a  Vvyage  to  Hudion*9  Bay. 
*  A  Sioux  squaw  is  described  in  the  Astoria  of  Washington  Irring 
as  possessing  the  highest  qualities  of  resignation  and  devotednesa. 
"  Her  fortitude,  patience,  and  resignation  stione  out  conspicuously, 
'even  among  tiie  robust  and  well-eeasoned  fellows  who  composed  the 
hand.    On  her  journey  she  brought  forth  a  child  ;  the  following  day 
she  joined  the  party  to  which  her  husband  was  attached,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  journey.    Her  fortitude  never  deserted  her,  though  ex* 
posed  to  the  brutal  violettce  of  her  savage  husband;  and  her  courage, 
which  waa  continually  put  to  trying  tests,  bore  )wr  through  every 
calaiDity  nnSinebliig.** 

C  2 
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odious  to  the  gods,  her  fine  maternal  organization, 
the  cause  of  her  intellectual  excellence,  renders  her 
only  the  object  of  profound  contempt ;  and  the  deli- 
cate and  complicated  arrangements,  which,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  superior  natures,  rank  her  as  ^'  Heaven's  last 
best  work,''  mark  her  out  to  her  lord  as  the  predestined 
agent  of  his  lowest  appetites,  the  victim  of  his  capri- 
cious violence  and  wanton  cruelty.  The  wretched 
condition  of  the  Siberian  women,  more  especially,  is 
attested  by  all  writers  who  have  made  the  inferior 
nature  of  the  Mongol  man  the  subject  of  their  inquiry ; 
and  the  story  of  this  portion  of  the  human  species  is 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  hardship  and  humiliation, 
in  which  every  evil  and  mortification  that  can  embitter 
and  degrade  is  accumulated. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  however,  these  victims 
of  injustice,  these  patient  bond-slaves,  who  as  wives 
are  repudiated,  as  slaves  are  sold,  who  are  debased, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  at  the  caprice  of  their 
task-masters,  are  not  the  less  objects  of  superstitious 
fear,  as  presumed  possessors  of  a  mysterious  power, 
arising  in  some  imdefined  intellectual  superiority, 
some  sorceress-like  enchantment,  which  holds  in  awe 
and  apprehension  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  What- 
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ever  accident  befiedk  their  master,  whatever  evil 
overshadows  bis  path,  which  his  dense  duUness 
cannot  otherwise  account  for,  he  never  failingly  as- 
signs to  the  spell  of  some  over-wise  woman  of 
his  tribe :  and  unable,  as  he  believes,  to  cope  with 
her  intellectual  superiority,  he  flies  for  refuge  to  ^- 
perior  brute  force;  putting  to  death,  without  trial 
or  accusation^  the  magician  he  suspects,  and  the 
victim  he  fears. 

But  how  fares  it  with  Woman  in  that  burning 
region,  whose  children  bask  in  eternal  sunshine,  where 
the  blood  flows  through  the  throbbing  veins  in  volcanic 
torrents,  where  no  iceberg  chills,  no  snow-storm 
freezes,  where  the  coasts  are  sanded  with  gold,  and 
the  boGom  of  the  earth  is  studded  with  diamonds ! 
What  is  woman  in  Africa,  what  the  daughters  of  the 
African  aborigines,  the  Negroes — the  darkest  illustra* 
tions  of  tiie  Ethiopian  variety  1* 

*  Acoording  to  BlmneDbach,  there  are  five  varietieB  of  the  human 
apecies;  —  the  Caacasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and 
Malay.  The  Cancaaian  (from  Mount  Cancasna)  inclndea  all  the  En* 
ropean  nations,  ancient  and  modern ;  the  former  and  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Asia  (including  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Persians,  Ara- 
bians, &c.  The  moral  feelings  and  intellectnal  powers  of  this  variety 
are  sosceptible  of  the  highest  development  and  culture ;  their  white 
complexions  and  symmetric  forms  present  the  most  perfect  type,  the 
beau  ideal  of  poetry  and  art. 
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The  Negro,  with  his  low,  narrow,  and  slanting  fore- 
head, (the  distinctive  feature  of  mental  deficiency) 
with  all  the  brutal  sensuality  of  the  savage,  and  all 
the  lowest  vices  of  civilization,  simple,  and  unintel- 
ligent, is  equally  satbfied  of  his  own  superiority  over 
the  female,  as  the  American  or  the  Siberian  —  the 
same  causes  every  where  producing  the  same  effects. 
Still,  however,  the  African,  like  the  Siberian,  while  he 
oppresses,  feels  that  he  fears ;  and,  fearing,  fSeuicies 
that  he  despises  her.  As  a  fiither,  he  beats,  barters, 
or  kills  her  at  discretion.  As  bridegroom,  he  re- 
ceives her  a  slave  into  his  hut;  and  his  first  order 
is  to  send  her  to  fetch  wood  and  water  —  a  foretaste 
of  her  future  servitude  —  a  token  that  he  is  the 
master. 

He  scarcely  shares  with  her  his  cabin,  and  never 
his  board.  Even  the  conmion  wrong  of  West  Indian 
slavery  does  not  remove  this  distinction ;  for  the  Ne- 

V 

gress,  in  the  sugar  islands,  as  in  her  native  Africa, 
presents  on  her  knees  the  tobacco  and  drink,  which  her 
intelligent  indus^  has  prepared  for  her  indolent  hus- 
band, liord  of  the  ascendant  in  his  native  region, 
the  male  Negro  hunts  and  fishes,  makes  and  repairs 
the  hut,  constructs  his  own  weapons,  and  sometimes 
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nauufittstiires  dothee  and  ornamenU  for  his  family. 
Still  the  greater  part  of  his  time  passes  in  idleness 
and  smoking ;  while  to  the  female  he  consigns  all  the 
various  toils  of  agricolture  and  domestic  service*  The 
patient  laborious  Negress  tills,  and  sows,  and  reaps 
f often  with  one  infieuit  at  her  back,  and  another  at 
her  bosom) ;  she  gathers  and  weaves  the  cotton,  and 
prepares  the  maize,  the  millet,  and  the  tobacco.  She 
reavB  also  the  domestic  animals,  carries  in  the  wood^ 
and  fetches  the  water,  and  is  at  once  the  providence 
ciher  roaster  and  his  victim. 

Even  the  women  of  the  Barbaric  diiefs  and 
kings  are  not  always  exempt  from  these  labours ;  and 
when  time  destroys  their  powers,  or  satiety  mariis 
them  for  disgust,  they  are  sold  in  the  European  slave* 
market,  or  hurried  to  a  premature  grave  by  aggravated 
brutality  and  misusage.  Amidst  all  this  violence  and 
injustice,  the  moral  influence  of  the  female  is  still  felt 
and  feared:  for  the  Negro,  in  conunon  with  the 
Mongol  and  the  American,  is  possessed  of  a  jealous 
dread  of  the  sex,  for  which  he  tries  not  to  account — an 
apprehension  of  powers  beyond  the  reach  of  his  phy- 
sical force  to  subdue  or  to  counteract. 
To  the  Negroes,  the  mind,  or  rather  the  tempera- 
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ment,  of  woman  is  a  fearful  mystery ;  and  by  a  fearful 
mystery  they  endeavour  to  meet  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  males  enter  into  a  horrid  covenant  of  secwsy  and 
revenge,  forming  a  tribunal  not  unworthy  the  sus- 
picious despotism  of  more  civilized,  though  scarcely 
more  corrupted  society.  They  have  invented  a  secret 
language,  which  it  is  death  to  the  other  sex  to  learn, 
and  which  is  employed  for  concealing  the  meditated 
vengeance,  that  female  penetration  might  otherwise 
discover  and  evade.  The  machinery  of  this  system 
is  as  rude  as  the  minds  which  invented  it.  It  consists 
in  the  agency  of  an  avenging  demon,  whom  the  women 
are  taught  to  believe  is  a  wild  man  or  monster ;  or 
whom  they  affect  to  regard  in  that  light — ^the  penalty 
of  their  scepticism  being  torture,  or  death. 

This  frightful  deity  of  the  husband^'s  altars,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mumbojumbo,  is  a  man  disguised  in 
horrible  attire,  and  raised  by  a  crown  of  straw  to  a 
gigantic  and  supernatural  height.  Woe  to  the 
wretched  woman,  who  (however  innocent)  hears  on 
the  wind  the  welUknown  midnight  howl  of  Mumbo- 
jumbo !  The  first  terrific  sound  urges  her  flight ; 
but  she  flies  in  vain.  The  monster- god  and  his  at- 
tendant demons  soon  overtake  her.    She  is  seized. 
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floouiged^  or  murdered,  according  to  the  nature  of  her 
crimey  her  disobedience,  or  her  heresy.  For  Negresses 
have  been  found,  who  have  sought  knowledge  at  its 
dearest  price,  who  have  penetrated  the  mystery  of 
Mumbojumbo,  and  even  dared  to  whisper  to  their 
wretched  partners  in  slavery,  that  the  creed  of  their 
masters  was  an  absurdity,  that  his  grotesque  god  was 
a  fabrication,  and  that  their  own  subjection  was  the 
injurious  motive  of  the  gross  and  puerile  invention : 
thus  marking  the  difference  between  minds,  even  in 
the  same  race,  when  developed  by  the  inherent  sen- 
sibility peculiar  to  one  sex,  or  brutified  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  physical  force  possessed  by  the 
otiier. 


c  5 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Women  of  the  East— The  Women  of  OrienUl  Antiquity,  Tra- 
ditional and  Historical — Of  India,  and  China — Of  Assyria,  and 

Egypt. 

The  sufferings  and  the  wrongs  of  woman  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  inferior  races^  however  sepa- 
rated hj  origin  or  by  distance,  every  where  alike 
exhibit  her  and  her  master  in  the  same  relation  —  in 
that  of  slave  and  tjrrant  —  a  relation  determined  by 
physical  causes,  and  by  that  pressure  of  externals,  to 
which  the  male  organization  is  the  most  successfully 
opposed.  The  possession  of  power  awakens  the 
selfishness  of  man  in  all  races  and  in  all  climes,  de- 
veloping tendencies,  which  a  high  civilization  and  an 
enlightened  moraUty  alone  can  regulate  and  adjust. 

But  the  position  of  the  women  of  savage  life,  miser- 
able as  it  may  be,  is  less  strikingly  degraded  than 
that  of  the  females  of  those  vast  empures  of  the  East, 
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which  vaunt  an  antique  origin,  and  in  which  the  lights 
of  a  8emi*civilization  have  surrounded  a  fraction  at 
least  of  the  species  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
aflPorded  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  social  policy. 
Of  the  earliest  condition  of  these  widely  extended 
nations  nothing  is  known ;  and  the  few  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  histoiy  which  have  reached  posterity 
shew  them  as  then  already  far  removed  from  the  rude- 
ness of  savage  life.  In  these  fragments,  the  records 
of  ages  when  civilization  was  as  yet  exclusively 
confined  to  Asia  (the  supposed  cradle  of  the  human 
vpecieB,  and,  certainly,  the  cradle  of  its  written  his- 
tory), physical  pressure  of  another  character  and  ori- 
gin IS  found  to  determine  the  servitude  of  woman, 
and  to  crush  her  under  a  slavery,  if  possible,  more 
revolting  than  that  of  the  mere  savage. 

The  precocious  development  of  the  maternal  or- 
gani^tion,  which,  in  some  Oriental  countries,  con- 
founds in&ncy  with  motherhood,  and  leaves  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  imperfect,  while  the  affections  and 
the  passions  are  already  matured,  may  be  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  polygamy— that  institute  which  has  the 
most  impeded  the  progress  of  society,  wherever  it  has 
been  perpetuated. 
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It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to  raise  the 
dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  ''  the  sanctuary  of 
the  women,"  throughout  the  great  continent  of  Ada, 
and  to  penetrate  the  domestic  holds-  of  those  vain- 
glorious nations,  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
precedence  in  creation,  and  date  their  power  and  their 
pdicjr  from  eras,  anterior  to  the  written  records  of 
more  civilized  communities.  In  these  states,  on  whose 
condition  the  passage  of  some  thousands  of  years  has 
impressed  no  change,  and  in  which  the  sufferings  of 
one  half  the  species  have  awakened  no  sympathy, 
may  be  discovered  the  most  graphic  illustrations  of 
the  tyranny  of  man,  and  of  the  degradation  of  woman. 
There,  the  sexes,  in  their  mutual  relations,  are  still 
where  the  earliest  necessities  of  the  ^cies  first  placed 
them ;  perpetuating,  by  their  fiEdse  position,  the  bar- 
barous  rudiments  of  primaeval  society.  The  sin 
of  polygamy,  still  unredeemed  in  the  East,  dries  up 
the  fountains  of  human  sensiUlity ;  and  crushes  every 
better  impulse  of  feeling, — annihilating  even  the  hope 
of  political  liberty,  and  leaving  the  wisest,  legislative 
reformer,  at  best  but  a  happy  accident,  if  not  an 
anomaly,  and  a  discord. 

In  the  2ienana  of  the  modem  Hindu,  woman  is  still 
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reared  the  elave  of  the  moet  firigfatfol  uiperstitiooi  the 
victiiii  of  the  most  selfish  ingtitates  which  man  has  yet 
devued.  Frail,  her  infidelity  to  her  lord  is  punished 
by  a  living  burial;  faithful,  her  constancy  is  rewarded 
by  a  place  on  his  funeral  pyre :  her  life  and  death, 
alike  a  violence  to  nature,  an  outrage  to  society,  and 
a  mortifying  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  some  races 
for  improvement  and  reform,* 

In  the  Persian  Haran,  and  the  Turkish  Seral>  the 
story  of  the  victims  devoted  on  the  altars  of  man's 
■enmiality  and  cruelty  is  briefly  and  bitterly  told : 
ignorance,  corruption,  incarceration;  infants  mur- 
dered,  mothers  maddened ;  for  the  unfiuthful,  the  sack, 
the  bowstring,  or  the  tower ;  for  the  true,  satiety,  neg* 
lect,  and  untimely  death.  For  this  existence  of  pains, 
and  penalties,  and  privaticms,  what  are  the  oompensa* 
tions?  a  toy,  a  flower,  a  sweetmeat,  and,  above  all, 
a  smile  from  those  lips  which  might  pronounce  death 
to  the  dearest,  or  extinction  of  eight  to  the  brightest. 

But  there  is  a  pompous  and  a  pedantic  land,  which 
boasts  supremacy  in  wisdom  and  in  science  from  an 
qioch  anterior  to  all  human  record  save  its  own  -*- 

*  While  this  page  was  writing,  the  papers  annoanced  the  horrible 
sacrifice  of  a  yoang  and  beautiful  Hindoo  wife,  burned  alive  with  the 
body  of  her  aged  husband. 
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China,  the  land  of  many  letters,  of  many  lanterns, 
and  of  few  ideas.  Peopled,  by  the  long-eared,  elliptic- 
^ed,  flat-nosed,  olive-coloured,  Mongolian  race,  it 
ofiers  a  population  singularly  deficient  in  intellectual 
physiognomy ;  though,  to  its  absurd  ugliness,  the  wo- 
men of  the  higher  classes  occasionally  offer  striking 
exceptions.* 

In  China,  polygamy  prevails  virtually,  if  not  by 
name;  and  the  sovereign,  self-imprisoned  in  his 
golden-roofed  palace,  with  his  one  empress,  six  queens, 
and  three  hundred  (or,  if  he  please,  three  thousand) 
concubines,  reflects,  on  the  great  scale,  the  domestic 
establishment  of  those  among  his  subjects,  whose 
wealth  may  permit  the  irrational  indulgence  of  their 
passion  or  their  pride.  The  female  slave,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  inferior  slaves,  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  superior  (adeqiutte  to  that  of  wife),  who 
has  been  purchased  with  gold,  and  may  be  returned, 
if  on  trial  not  approved,  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  eat 
at  her  master's  table.  Crippled  from  her  cradle, 
morally  and  physically,  ignorant  of  any  one  of  the 
many  thousand  letters  of  her  husband's  alphabet, 

*  "  We  saw  women  in  China  (though  few)  who  might  put  or 
beauties  even  in  Eorope.** — Tnmeli  m  Chma^  p.  183-5. 
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referred  to  the  futile  amusements  of  infaiicy  finr  all 
resource  against  utter  tedium,  to  dress  and  to  smoke 
are  her  highest  pleasures  $  and  to  totter  on  the  fiat 
roof  of  her  golden  cage  her  sole  privilege.  She,  too, 
feeble  and  imbecile  as  she  is,  is  outraged  in  the  only 
feeling  that  nature  may  have  rescued  from  the  wreck 
of  man's  oppression :  for  the  Chinese  wife,  like  the 
Odalisque  of  Turkey,  yields  up  her  offspring  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  murderous  policy  of  her  master. 

If  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  lady  of  the  celestial 
empire,  the  woman  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes 
submits  to  a  yet  severer  fitte.  She  it  is  who  feeds 
and  rears  the  silkworm,  with  an  attention  to  details  of 
which  the  female  organization  is  so  jn^eminently 
capable ;  she  reels  the  produce,  and  works  and  weaves 
the  siik.  It  is  tiie  woman,  too,  who  cultivates  the 
most  tender  tea-plants,  and  whose  delicate  fingers 
are  alone  fitted  to  roll  the  finer  tea-leaf:  having 
thus  furnished  her  quota  to  the  common  means  of 
national  wealth,  she  also  works  that  exquisite  gold 
and  silver  fillagree,  and  prepares  those  gorgeous  orna- 
ments, in  which  imperial  vanity  delights  to  adorn  the 
ponderous  and  puerile  divine-righted  ruler  of  the 
celestial  empire. 
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p6Bcending  yet  lower  in  the  social  chain,  the  female 
peasant  of  China  presents  a  still  more  extraordinary 
example  of  plodding  industry.  Exposed  to  the  ii^ 
clemency  of  the  seasons,  with  the  infieuit  tied  to  lier 
back,  which  she  may  have  rescued  from  the  yrild  beast> 
or  from  the  devouring  wave,  she  ploughs,  sows,  reap?, 
and  performs  the  thousand  offices  of  toil  and  drudgery 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  which  she 
derives  so  litUe  benefit  and  enjoyment.  Denied,  too,  all 
moral  rights,  she  incurs,  nevertheless,  a  fatal  responsi" 
bility  for  her  husband^s  delinquencies ',  and  suflfers  death 
with  him,  as  his  dependant,  for  crimes  in  which  she 
could  have  no  moral  participation.  The  natural  death 
of  her  husband  gives  her  over  to  the  family,  who,  to 
recover  the  money  expended  in  her  purchase,  may 
resell  her  to  the  highest  bidder ;  while  her  own  is 
vety  frequently  the  work  of  her  own  liand.  Suicide, 
it  is  asserted,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Chinese  females  of  the  lowest  classes ;  and  well  may 
they  seek  death,  to  whom,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  life  holds  forth  not  one  solitary  good. 

Other  Eastern  states,  less  policized,  or  less  self*imr 
portant,  exhibit  fearful  examples  of  the  dire  results 
of  polygamy,  its  outrage  and  degradation  towards  one 
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half  of  the  species,  its  brutalizbg  reaction  on  the 
other.  Still,  through  ages  of  suffering  and  injustice, 
the  numbing  influence  of  custom,  which  for  ever  con- 
founds establishment  witii  fitness^  did  not  so  extin* 
guish  the  sense  of  right  in  its  victims,  but  that  some 
vague  traditionary  dogma  was  required  to  justify  the 
institutes  perpetuated  by  the  master  against  his  ser- 
vant. If  the  Hindu  woman,  all  palpitating  with  life 
and  feeling,  was  buried  or  burned  alive  at  her  hus** 
band's  will,  a  page  was  quoted  irom  tiie  ancient  story 
of  ihe  nation,  denoun<^g  some  cunning  combination 
among  the  women  to  escape  from  the  dominion  of  the 
strongest,  by  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  which^ 
necessitated  the  merging  of  the  woman's  existence  in 

that  of  her  lord.  If  the  Chinese  crushed  the  feet,  and 

« 

paralysed  the  intellects  of  tiieir  women,  the  practice 
was  traced  back  to  some  supposed  time,  when  the 
females,  lefib  free  to  walk  and  to  act,  had  conspired 
against  the  eternal  government  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire, and  sought  to  establish  a  female  supremacy. 
Either  as  fieu^t,  or  as  a  mythological  fable,  the  notion 
of  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  woman  to  escape  from 
thraldom,  through  the  exercise  of  her  subtle  and  in- 
sinuating fiusulties,  and  to  found  a  forbidden  empire 
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on  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  East  from  the  earliest  times ;  amount* 
ing  to  an  admission  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
sex,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  in  it  of  inherent  Acui- 
ties and  powers,  only  to  be  counteracted  by  such  coarse 
and  brutal  expedients  as  have  been  so  generally 
applied  to  them. 

That  any  such  general  combination  of  the  females 
agtdnst  the  males  did  really  occur,  is  more  than  pro- 
blematical ;  but,  setting  aside  that  hypothesis,  it  is 
certain  that  the  earliest  portion  of  Oriental  history, 
called  the  Heroic,  has  left  behind  it  the  memory  of 
splendid  and  particular  instances  of  woman's  moral 
supremacy — instances  in  which  woman  has  determined 
the  destinies  of  empires,  advanced  the  march  of  civi- 
lization, and  efiSscted  more  than  enough  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  and  provoke  tiie  obloquy  implied  in  that 
supposition. 

In  all  that  is  known  of  Assyria,  the  most  ancient 
empire  of  the  earth,*  every  extant  fragment^  moral  or 

^  '*  Behold**  (sayi  the  Prophet), "  behold  the  Cheldsans,  theee 
people  were  not,  till  the  AssyriaDS  founded  it,  for  them  that  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness :  they  set  np  the  towns  thereof,  they  bailt  the  palaces 
thereof."  It  was  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  that  Abraham,  whose 
Isthers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  served  other 
gods,  was  led  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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material^  bears  evidence  in  &your  of  a  sex  to  which 
that  land  of  wonders  owes  the  immortality  of  its 
grandeur.  The  name  of  Semiramis  has  preserved 
(what  Sardanapalus  could  not  destroy,  nor  Cyrus 
bury  under  the  ruins  of  Babylon)  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  combination  of  wealth,  power,  art,  and 
magnificence,  which  the  world  had  till  then  witnessed, 
or  has  nnce  conceived.  For  the  greatest  capitals  of 
the  most  powerful  and  refined  of  modern  states,  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  acme  of  civilization,  have 
but  one  epithet  to  mark  their  supereminence ;  and 
Rome  and  London  (in  boast,  or  in  reproach,)  have 
each  been  called  the  Babyloa  of  their  own  proudest 
times, 

Babylon,  with  its  hundred  gates  and  towers,  was 
founded  by  a  woman  of  low  origin  and  destitute 
youth,  who  attained  to  supreme  power  by  her  genius 
alone;  and  though  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  her 
may  not  be  strictly  true,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  in 
his  enthusiasm  may  have  exaggerated,  and  Ctesiaa* 
may  have  too  vividly  coloured  his  brilliant  delineations 
of  her  greatness,  yet  that  such  a  woman  lived  and 


of  Giiidos,  historian  and  physician ;  of  his  writings 
remains  bat  some  fragments  of  the  History  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Persians. 
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reigned  in  Assyria,  that  she  founded  its  capital,  and 
influenced  her  age  by  her  works  and  her  talents, 
that  she  built  cities,  raised  aqueducts,  constructed 
roads,  conunanded  great  armies  in  person,  and,  both 
as  conqueror  and  legislator,  was  among  the  earliest 
agents  of  Asiatic  civilization,  there  remains  no  room 
for  historic  doubt. 

Her  passage  over  the  Indus,  her  conquests  on  its 
shores,  the  brilliant  triumphs  she  obtained  abroad, 
the  astute  wisdom  with  which  she  met  conspiracy  at 
home,  and  the  bold  confidence  she  expressed  in  the 
decisions  of  posterity,  are  stubborn  facts.  These  ob- 
tained for  her  the  sympathy  of  the  greatest  character 
and  conqueror  of  a  nearer  antiquity ;  but  Alexander, 
taking  Semiramis  for  his  model,  vainly  tried  to  restore 
her  gorgeous  city,  on  her  own  plans,  and  with  her 
own  views. 

Posterity  has  nobly  ratified  the  appeal  of  Semira- 
mis to  its  verdict :  at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years 
her  life  and  character  have  been  taken  as  the  inspira- 
tion' of  its  genius,  and  the  spell  of  its  attraction.  Se- 
miramis, however,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  her  sex's 
superiority,  and  has  been  the  mark  of  calumnious 
pedantry  through  succeeding  ages. 
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Tirolli^  in  his  ^'  Antiquities,"*  observes  of  her^  ^'  de 
hoc  besiia  tncredMUa  narraniur  et  inenarrabiUa:" 
but  in  recounting  the  proofs  which  the  andents  have 
handed  down  of  her  greatness,  he  adds  a  trait  of  his 
own  still  more  marvellous  and  incredible.  '^  Filium 
Trebetum"  he  tells  us,  '<  regno  eapuUi  et  Jvgami  ad 
Jhunia  Rheni  usque,  qui  TVeverim  ittuc  condidU  et  de 
suo  nomine  disit  :'*  She  banished  her  wxa  Trebetus, 
and  drove  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  he 
founded  Treves,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name  1 ! ! 

But,  while  the  genius  and  the  grandeur  oi  the  im* 
mortal  queen  of  Assyria  is  thus  bound  up  with  all 
that  is  known  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  empire 
of  the  earth,  there  are  fragments  of  the  history  of 
other  Eastern  nations,  which,  like  the  lingering  fires 
of  expiring  volcanoes,  throw  up,  here  and  there, 
flashes  to  bright^i  liie  darkness  of  woman's  destiny, 
and  show  her  able  and  prompt  to  justify  the  original 
intention  of  nature  in  her  favour.  It  is  related  in  the 
brief  story  of  the  Cretans  and  of  the  Syrians,  that  their 
national  genealogy  wajs  carried  on  from  mother  to 

•  Tirolli  Anttqnitates,  MS.  in  Eton  College  libiary,  a  finely  tlhi- 
miMted  work  in  Latin,  with  a  German  tianalation  beneath*  written 
aboat  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charlee  V. :  it  contains  a  History  of 
the  World,  from  the  time  of  Noah ! ! ! 
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daughter,  the  bearers  and  bestowers  of  the  £BUDiIy 
cognomen,  and  the  inheritors  of  its  wealth. 

Woman,  too,  in  ancient  Crete,  presided  over  the 
companies  into  which  the  population  was  divided. 
In  the  time  of  Xerxes  (one  of  recent  date  as  com- 
pared  to  the  ages  alluded  to),  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  Cretan  women  was  so  great,  that  Artemisia 
(who  could  prove  her  Cretan  descent  fran  the  mother's 
side)  was  accepted  as  a  leader  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  a  member  of  his  council.  Her  sagacious  advice 
to  the  headlong  prince  might  have  saved  him  at 
Salamis,  had  he  adopted  it ;  and  it  was  in  watching 
her  efforts  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  that  he  exclaimed, 
**  The  men  have  this  day  behaved  like  women,  and  the 
women  are  behaving  like  men/** 

When  the  existence  of  Troy  itself  remains  a  mys- 
tery and  a  doubt,  the  tale  of  Cassandra,  her  genius 
and  her  fate,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  direct  proof  of  the 
position  of  the  Asiatic  women  in  that  city.    Still,  as 

^  The  fragment  of  a  society,  so  constitated,  still  surTives  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  military  tribes  of  Nairs,  where  the  socressioo 
follows  the  female  line.  In  the  battle  of  Assaye,  fought  by  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  in  1803,  against  the  Marhattaa,  a  fisroale,  the  begam 
of  Lamroom,  fooght  with  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  her  caralry ; — a 
slranc^  anomaly,  in  that  qnarter  of  the  globe,  where  the  sex  is  most 
despised  and  trampled  oq. 
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a  mere  poetical  conception^  embodying  an  ancient 
tradition,  it  may  be  adopted  as  implying  a  prevalent 
opinion  of  wisdom  and  forethought  in  the  sex,  to 
which  it  assigns  the  divine  honours  of  prophecy ;  and 
as  an  impersonation  of  the  female  character,  accord* 
ing  to  the  notions  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  and  recorded  in  the  immortal  poem  of  one  of 
their  earliest  descendants. 

The  records  of  Peraa  establish  the  fact  that  po- 
lygamy reigned  unrestrained  fiom  its  earliest  times^ 
except  in  the  royal  harems,  where  the  kings'  wives 
were  limited  in  their  number,  and  enjoyed  many 
mX  the  high  privileges  which  distinguish  the<3reek 
women' of  more  modem  ages.  They  were  entrusted 
with  high  prerogatives,  assigned  provinces  for  the 
expences  of  thei^  dress  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
households;  they  were  solemnly  crowned  with  the 
royal  diadem,  and  draped  with  the  purple  robe,  the 
insignia  of  royal  power.  They  sat  on  tiie  right  hand 
of  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
prostrate  nations;  their  sons  alone  could  ascend 
the  throne  of  their  fathers ;  and  at  one  epoch  of  their 
history  they  gave  a  royal  rank  to  their  sons,  which  the 
husbands  of  these  powerful  women  had  not  assmned* 
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The  immortal  Mandane,*  the  mother  of  Cyrus, 
may  thus  be  considered  as  the  foundress  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty ;  and  the  Jewish  Esther,  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Darius,  and  permitted  to  exert  a  political 
influence,  is  evidence  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
royal  wives  of  Persia,  which  must  have  afforded  a 
precedent  for  that  elevation.  The  Greek  writers  as- 
cribe to  the  women  of  various  Eastern  countries,  at 
this  period,  prerogatives  which  would  in  vain  be 
sought  among  the  institutions  of  the  same  region  in 
modern  times  ;-f-  and  Herodotus  observes  that,  "  among 
various  nations  of  Africa,  the  rank  of  nobility  de- 
scended  in  the  female  line,  so  that  the  children  of  a 
noble  Lydian  woman  inherited  the  nobility  of  their 
mother's  caste,  even  when  the  father  was  a  plebeian 
or  a  slave." 

But,  amidst  these  dSiria  of  the  history  of  undated 
times,  through  which  fragments  of  a  legislation  &• 
vourable  to  woman's  rights  are  most  apparent,  one 

*  Herodotas  asserts  that  the  birthright  and  glory  of  Cyras  came 
from  his  mother,  and  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  obscore  birth. 
The  Emperors  of  Persia,  like  those  of  modem  Tnrkey,  are  prohibited 
by  Mahometan  dispensation  from  having  legitimate  wives.  Poli- 
tical reasons  and  other  caoses  are  assigned  to  jastify  this  great  sourve 
of  demoralization.    See  Chardin,  vol.  iii,  page  39. 

f  Meiners,  vol.  i. 
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mighty  monument  stands  out  in  the  institutions  of 
Egypt,  a  moral  pyramid,  raised  to  the  honour  of  the 
sex  by  the  most  highly  organized  of  races ! 

Egypt,  that  land  where  man  was  wisest,— Egypt, 
from  whose  intellectual  fires*  Greece  and  Rome  bor- 
rowed the  lights,  by  which  worlds  then  unguessed 
at,  and  races  then  unknown,  have  since  learned  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  the  philosophy  of  morals, — ^Egypt, 
from  her  remotest  existence,  assumed  the  female 
form,  as  the  representative  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence; and  gave  to  Isis  a  homage,  which  the 
assigned  co-partner  of  her  divinity,  Osiris,  never 
received. 

The  image  of  a  young  mother,  with  her  child  on 
her  bosom,  Isis,  suckling  the  infant  Horus,  was  to  the 
initiated  of  the  Egyptians  a  personification  of  Na- 
ture ;  or  rather,  this  worship  offered  to  the  "  queen 
of  Heaven,"  the  '*  mother  of  the  universe,"  of  "  gods 
and  men,"t  was  addressed  to  the  great  source  of  the 
imperishable  elements,  the  essence  of  life  itself;^  a 

*  Id  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  Athor,  Neith,  and  IbIs,  are  placed  in 
equality  with  Osirie,  Amon,  and  Antibis. 

f  Atbor  and  Uis,  the  one  so  often  named  the  "  qaeen  of  Heaven/* 
the  other  the  "  mother  of  the  univerBe." 

I  If  Neith  he  one  of  the  forms  of  Isis,  as  the  inscription  on  her 

VOL.  I.  D 
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pure  theism,  at  variance  with  the  gross  and  sensual 
idolatry  of  the  people.  After  an  interval  of  many 
thousand  years,  the  sublime  fragments  of  the  Temple 
of  Tentyra,  as  they  rise,  in  their  ruined  magnificence, 
on  the  boundless  horizon  of  the  vast  and  dreary  soli- 
tudes they  glorify,  attest  to  this  day  the  religious 
associations  of  the  Egyptians  with  their  reverence  for 
motherhood— -a  reverence  with  which  the  Israelites 
so  often  reproached  their  old  taskmasters  ! 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
still  undefaced,  represent  the  bright  countenance  of 
a  woman  (four  times  repeated),  which,  irradiated  with 
smiles,  meets  the  eye,  from  whatever  side  it  is  gazed 
on ;  and  in  the  sculpture  of  its  still  beautifiil  Propy- 
Ion  are  traced  religious  festivals  and  processions,  in 
which  women,  all  softness  in  their  expression,  with 
children  at  their  bosoms,  are  the  images  most  fre- 
quently repeated.* 

It  may  have  been  from  the  exalted  rank  given  to 

Btatue  at  Sais  presumes,  she  mast,  in  antiquity  and  importance,  have 
presided  at  the  head  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  as  the  Brahmins  placed 
Bhavanie,  the  Indian  Venos,  at  the  head  of  their  theology.  See 
St.  John's  Travels  in  Egypt. 

*  This  beautiful  Propylon  of  the  Temple  of  Tentyra  is  the  Porch 
to  which  Ezekiel  probably  alluded,  when  he  reproached  the  **  dark 
idolatries  of  alienated  Jadah." 
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Isis  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  that  the  women  of 
that  comitry  attained  that  high  consideration,  which 
opened  the  book  of  knowledge  to  their  perusal,  which 
gave  them  the  privileges  of  citizens,  which  brought 
the  graces  of  their  minds  and  persons  into  the  most 
intellectual  circles  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria,  and 
which,  leaving  Salic  laws  "undreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy''  of  the  most  philosophical,  shared  the 
rites  and  duties  and  occupations  of  husbands  and 
fathers  with  their  wives  and  mothers.  If  tradition 
and  history  are  to  be  credited,  this  preiiige  in  fevour 
of  female  intellect  gave  to  the  female  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  a  power  which  the  male  successors  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies  never  enjoyed. 

But,  though  the  sovereign  power  thus  ascribed  to  the 
queens  of  Egypt  (by  Herodotus),  over  their  people 
and  their  husbands,  should  be  but  a  traditional  ex- 
aggeration, and,  though  the  gallantry  of  Egyptian 
lawgivers  should  never  have  gone  to  the  extent  of 
"  obliging  the  husband  to  pledge  himself  that,  he 
would  be  obedient  to  his  wife/'*  still,  the  very  ex- 
aggeration, (if  it  be  one,)  establishes  the  fact  of  the 

*  Diodoro*  Siculat,  1»  127. 

D2 
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high  intellectual  qualities  called  forth  in  the  Egyptian 
women,  by  the  wisdom  of  institutions,  which  denied 
not  to  one  half  of  the  species  the  rights  that  God  and 
nature  had  intended  equally  for  both.* 

'But  Eg3rpt  (an  ancient  state  when  Israel  was  but  a 
nomade  population)  finally  submitted  to  the  common 
lot  of  all  things  earthly,  of  empires  as  of  man, 
and  sunk  under  the  touch  of  political  and  moral  de- 
gradation. The  Roman  eagle  fluttered  over  *'  its 
cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces"— oyer  those 
time-honoured  monuments,  which  still  exist,  en- 
shrining history  in  tangible  forms,  and  bearing  evi- 
dence to  facts,  which  prejudice  can  no  longer  refute,  or 
scepticism  deny.  One  only  Egyptian  was  then  found, 
whose  character  and  actions  recalled  something  of  the 
recorded  grandeur  of  Sesostris,  and  the  national  pride 
of  the  Pharaohs.  This  one  was — a  woman,  of  Greek 
descent,  indeed,  but  of  Egyptian  parentage,  birth,  and 
associations. 

Egypt  had  already  shared  the  fate  of  her  ancient 
contemporary  empires  j   the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs 

*  In  eWdence  of  the  social  position  of  woman  in  Egypt,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
splendid  works  of  the  present  day : — "  The  Manners  and  Castoms  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  Sir  J.  O.  Wilkinson." 
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had  received  a  new  power.  The  corruption  of  morals 
and  manners  introduced  by  its  Greek  masters,  and 
.  by  the  scourging  tyranny  of  the  PtolemieS|  had 
changed  much  of  the  national  character,  and  dried  up 
those  sources  of  sensibility,  which  originated  the  an« 
cient  religion  of  poetry  and  affecfion,  and  so  long  con- 
tributed to  the  intellectual  temperament  of  the  people. 
In  this  revolution,  the  highly*organized  race  of 
women,  the  descendants  of  the  venerated  mothers 
of  the  kings  of  Memphis,  shared  the  common  &te« 
There  were  still,  however,  in  the  land  of  the  Arsinoes  * 
and  Berenices,  some  great,  if  not  many  good  women, 
who  long  continued  influential  over  the  public  interests 
of  Egypt,  through  their  energies,  their  ambition,  their 
pride,  and  their  patriotism. 

The  successive  Cleopatras,  though  sometimes  branded 
by  crimes,  (but  too  coincident  with  the  times,'  the 
men,  and  the  circumstances,  of  a  rapidly  disorganiz- 
ing community),  exhibited  powerful capeu^ities,  strong 
abilities,  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  wanting  to  their 

*  The  first  Arsinoe  was  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Trypho,  or  the 
effeminate,  who  owed  the  little  glory  he  won,  and  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed, to  her.  She  headed  his  armies,  governed  the  people,  and,  by  her 
courage  and  her  manoBuvres,  checked  the  progress  of  Antiochus,  and 
for  a  time  saved  Egypt. 
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sons  and  husbands,  which,  though  often  directed  to 
evil,  still  for  a  time  preserved  the  national  unity  and 
the  independence  of  their  country. 

Tfie  first,  and  worst,  of  these  Cleopatras,  was  the 
bold,  bad,  ambitious  rival  of  the  beautiful  Rodogune, 
(the  subject  of  a  drama  *  as  immortal  as  her  wrongs)  : 
—  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Cleopatras  was  she 
who  closed  the  heroic  history  of  her  country  with  her 
own.  The  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  intellectual  powers 
of  her  women,  sunk  together  in  the  tomb  of  the 
daughter  and  successor  of  Ptolemy-Auletes.  Accused, 
by  the  eulogists  and  parasites  of  her  enemies,  of 
crimes  most  prevalent  in  the  age,  and  in  the  caste  to 
which  she  belonged,  the  halo  of  her  patriotism  still 
threw  a  redeeming  light  over  the  shadow  of  her  faults, 
brightening,  if  it  did  not  efface  them.  Cleopatra  loved 
Egypt  better  than  the  CaBsars  loved  Rome,  and 
struggled  to  the  last  for  the  independence  of  ker 
country,  as  they  had  done  against  the  liberty  of  theirs. 
Opposed  to  the  most  able  and  powerful  men  that  ever 
lived,  she  finally  conquered  the  world's  conquerors,  by 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  the  seductive 
influence  of  her  charms.     She  successively  subdued 

*  By  Cornell le. 
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Julius,  enslaved  Antony,  and  outwitted  Augustus. 
When  proclaimed  the  partner  of  the  Imperator  of 
Rome,  and  when  her  statue  was  placed  in  the  temple 
of  its  gods,  she  only  used  her  power  over  the  hearts  of 
*'  the  world's  great  masters,"  to  save  Egypt  and  to 
increase  its  dominions.*  From  a  fugitive  princess, 
wronged,  friendless,  dethroned,  and  hunted  to  the  death 
by  unnatural  kindred,  she  made  herself  an  independent 
sovereign  queen,  and  raised  the  decaying  capital  of 
her  kingdom  to  be  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the 
universe;  a  shrine  to  which  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  brought  their  tributes. 

Never  was  Egypt  so  rich  in  wealth,  power,  and 
civilization,  as  under  the  reign  of  this  last  of  its 
queens,  who  made  knowledge  the  basis  of  national 
supremacy ,f  who  reconstructed  that  precious  library, 

^  By  the  addition  of  Cypitit,  Cilicia,  Jadea,  and  Syria. 

t  A  wreck  of  the  learning  and  accoroplishment  of  the  Egyptian 
women  may  still  be  traced,  in  the  degraded  caste  of  **  the  Alm^/* 
(literally  the  learned).  "  These  Aim^s  (observes  Meiners)  *'  receive 
no  female  into  their  number  but  what  has  an  agreeable  voice,  pos- 
seases  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  and  the  roles  of  poetry,  and  a 
talent  for  extempore  versification.  These  Alm6s  know  by  heart  th*i 
most  beantifdl  elegies  on  the  misfortunes  of  lovers,  or  the  death  of 
heroes,  and  by  singing  these  compositions  they  melt  even  the  obdurate 
Turks  into  tears.** — Meiners,  vol.  1,  p.  155.  Two  Arabic  songs 
composed  by  the  AlmS,  and  given  by  a  recent  Egyptian  traveller, 
Mr.  St.  John,  are  full  of  poetry  and  feeling :  -*  **  My  heart  is  in  the 
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which  man  in  his  madness  had  destroyed  ;  and  who, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire  were  made 
disposable  at  her  will,  (by  the  prodigality  of  the  ena- 
moured Antony)  replied  to  his  offers  :  —  "  the  trea- 
sures I  want  are  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  from 
Pergamus,  for  my  library  of  Alexandria." 

Cleopatra  encouraged  science,  loved  the  arts,  culti- 
vated letters,  and  was  irresistibly  eloquent  in  seven 
different  languages,*  all  of  which  she  spoke  with  the 
purity  of  her  mother  tongue ;  and,  although  Lacan, 
the  most  pompous  poet  of  the  declining  literature  of 
Rome,  reviles  the  conqueress  of  the  Caesars,  and  re- 
proaches her  for  the  undue  influence  of  charms  which 
placed  his  imperial  patrons  at  her  feet,  still  the  ^^feralis 
Erinny»,'*  *'  the  fury  of  Rome,"  was  the  protectress  of 
Egypt,  which  continued  to  hold  on  high  its  lotus- 
crowned  crest,  so  long  as  Cleopatra  lived.  Her  king- 
dom sunk  not  to  the  degradation  of  a  Roman  province, 
until  the  voluntary  and  heroic  death  of  its  champion 
queen  disappointed  the  ostentatious  hopes  of  Augustus, 
and  deprived  the  land  of  the  wisest,  of  the  most  patriotic 

depart,"  is  particalarly  beautiful.  —  '*  Osmau  Effendi."  (says  Mr.  St. 
John),  "  who  translated  for  me  these  scraps  of  poetry,  compared  the 
aboTe  song  to  an  old  Scotch  ballad  that  he  heard  when  he  was  in 
England : — *  My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands.*  ** 
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of  her  sovereigns,  and  the  last  of  her  great  intellectual 
illustrations. 

Throughout  the  whole  fragmentary  history  of  the 
earliest  peopled  regions  of  the  earth,  this  one  great 
dogma  is  mystically  attested,  and  made  darkly  visible, 
that  at  some  period  of  the  doubtful  past  the  spiritual 
nature  of  woman  struggled  against  the  physical  supe- 
riority of  man  1  (em  unequal  contest,  and  always  most 
unequfd,  where  brute  force  was  most  powerful,  and 
ignorance  most  dense) ;  —  that  her  penalties  were 
grievous,  and  that  her  claims,  or  her  disobedience, 
were  fatal  to  her  happiness,  and  ruinous  to  her 
liberty  1 

Such  is  the  moral  of  the  profane  story  of  Oriental 
antiquity.  But  there  is  a  history  antecedent  to  all 
other  written  records  of  human  actions  extant,  an 
authentic  transcript  of  the  himian  mind  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  society,  which  authoritatively  establishes  the 
accredited  dogma  of  the  East,  by  a  most  important 
illustration.  This  record,  in  giving  the  history  of  a 
single  family,  (a  history  in  its  influence  upon  the 
opinions  and  interests  of  the  species,  the  most  marked 
and  miraculous  ever  known),  redeems  the  fault  of  the 
first  created  woman  so  awfully  punished,  by  assigning 

d5 
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to  her  sex  that  great  spiritual  mission,  which  made 
woman  a  sublime  agent  in  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. To  this  fact,  scriptural  story  bears  evidence 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  its  inspired  pages — and  to 
these  pages  a  reference,  reverential  but  truth-seeking, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  addressed,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  presumption. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews — under  the  Patriarchs. 

The  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  assigns  to  the 
East  the  first  scene  of  human  existence,  and  places 
the  first  pair,  created  in  perfect  equality,  in  a  Paradise, 
which 

*<  of  God  the  garden  was, 
*'  By  him  in  the  Eaat  of  Eden  planted.** 

*'  For  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and 
female  created  he  them,"  '^  to  be  a  mate  and  a  help 
to  each  other.**  —  To  the  male,  to  Adam,*  it  appears, 
was  assigned  a  first  task  of  corporeal  performance ;  for 
*'  he  was  put  into  the  garden  to  dress  and  keep  it** 
To  the  female.  Eve,  was  permitted  the  first  exercise 

*  Adam,  in  the  Hebrew-*  Red  Earth,— Eve ^ Life.  Bat  the 
ReTerend  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  in  hia  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  first  chapters  of  Geneaia,  represents  Adam  to  be  the  Mind, 
Eve  the  Senses,  and  the  Serpent  Pleasure  or  Paaaion. — See  Dr. 
Middleton*B  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland,  toI.  2.  p.  149. 
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of  mind,  in  the  call  made  on  her  intellect,  by 
one  who  (whether  considered  as  a  "  fallen  spirit, 
second  only  to  the  first,"  or  as  a  **  creature  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  which  the  Lord 
had  made,")*  sought  to  influence  human  action  by 
intellectual  means,  though  for  evil  purposes.  The 
selection  of  the  female  for  the  experiment  of  a  super- 
human sophistry,  indicated  on  her  part  a  difficulty, 
rather  than  a  facility  to  be  won  over  j  and  the  reward 
offered,  for  risking  the  awful  penalty  of  death  "  by 
disobedience,"  was  no  less  than  that  "  she  should  be 
as  are  the  Gods,  knowing  good  from  evil!"  The 
woman,  ("  seeing  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired,  to 
make  one  wise,)  took  the  fruit  accordingly  thereof  and 
did  eat." 

The  man  only  followed  the  example  of  the  woman  : 
and  '^  the  woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat,"  was  the  weak  and  re- 
proachful answer  of  Adam  to  the  interrogation  of  his 

*  The  word  "  subtle,"  in  Hebrew,  is  said  to  denote  metaphorically 
qaickness  of  mind,  discriminative  sagacity.  (See  Bochart  de  ser- 
pente  tentatore,p.  841.)— Archbishop Tillotson  *'  supposes  that  Satan, 
on  this  occasion,  assumed  the  form  of  a  bright,  glorious,  and  winged 
serpent,  of  that  kind  which  in  Scripture  is  called  Seraph.**  See 
also  Bishop  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticisms,  vol.  1. 
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Creator.*  The  crime  was  common,  but  the  motive 
was  peculiar  to  the  woman. 

The  penally,  too^  of  disobedience  to  both  was  death ; 
but  a  sublime  and  prophetic  distinction  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  future  ^^  mother  of  all  living/'  of  whom 
was  to  proceed  one  who  should  **  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,"  &c.  f 

The  temporal  punishments  inflicted  on  Eve  were 
marked  by  an  intellectual  pre-eminence  in  suffering 
—  Adam's,  by  personal  degradation:  to  Adam  was 
assigned  the  task  of  physical  labour ;  ^'  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  fiEU%  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground  from  whence  thou  wert  taken;  for  out 
of  it  was  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."^  A  humiliating  voca- 
tion —  a  hmniliating  reminiscence,  both  spared  as  de- 
nunciations to  Eve.  Her  retribution,  on  the  contrary, 
was  founded  on  the  affections  and  on  the  mind  — 

*  In  the  early  port  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  qaestion  was 
started  among  controTersialists,  "  qni,  d*Adam  on  d'Eve,  a^ait  pech6 
le  plus  gri^vement,  en  mangeant  da  fmit  defendu."  A  learned 
Venetian,  Lnigi  Foscali,  made  a  vehement  defence  for  Adam ;  and  the 
eqoally  learned  and  infinitely  more  witty  Isotta  Nogarola,  of  Verona, 
(a  profound  theologian,  says  her  biographer,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Cardinal  Bessanion.)  and  most  of  the  great  churchmen 
of  that  age,  undertook  the  defence  of  Eve. — See  Vita  d'Isotta  No- 
garola. — She  died  in  1468. 

t  Isaiah.  \  Genesis. 
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"  sorrow,"  that  was  to  be  "  multiplied,"  and  '*pain," 
(corporeal  indeed  in  the  first  instance,)  but  connected 
with  grief  and  anxieties  still  more  harassing.  Her 
desire,  also,  was  decreed  to  be  ''  to  her  husband,"  (that 
devotedness,  the  attribute  of  her  peculiar  and  finer  or- 
ganization) ;  and  her  ''submission"  to  his  '*  rule " 
was  the  penalty  of  her  sensibility,  no  less  than  the 
token  of  physical  inferiority. 

In  this  sacred  history  of  the  origin  of  the  species,* 
whether  viewed  through  the  interpretations  of  faith,  or 
the  glosses  of  philosophy  —  as  a  literal  fact,  or  a  pro- 
phetic parable — as  a  tradition  beyond  all  cotemporary 
record,  or  as  an  image  of  the  astronomical  aspect  of 
the  heavens-f"  —  there  is  a  strict  accordance  with  the 

*  The  polemic  dispataiits  of  all  timea  have  filled  Tolames  in  dis- 
cuuing  the  important  question,  '*  whether  the  Mosaic  relation  of  the 
fall  of  man  be  a  figurative  representation,  or  an  authentic  and  literal 
history.** — See  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  by  the  Reverend  J.  Holden. 
Doctor  Geddes  considers  this  passage  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  poetical 
roythos,  historically  adapted  to  the  intellect  of  a  rude,  unphilosophical 
people. — See  Dr.  Geddes'  Critical  Remarks,  &c.  p.  33. 

The  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall  of  man  is  also  considered 
as  a  philosophical  mythos  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  causes  of  moral  and  physical  evil  by  a  host  of  foreign  writers ; 
among  others  by  Bauer,  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Lessiiig. 

f  Hinc  vides  in  primis  Ecclesise  Christianse  sseculis  quibus  vixit 
Celsus,  et  apnd  Jndseos  etiam  ante  Christum  natum,  sequiores  in- 
terpretes  k  liter&  narrationis  Mosaics  recessisse. — ^The  Rev.  Doctor 
Burnett*8  ArchsBologia  Philosophica. 
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great  dogma  of  the  East,  that  woman  was  a  creature 
of  high  intellectual  aspirations :  and  every  subsequent 
epoch  in  sacred  history  produces  evidences  of  her 
spiritual  agency  and  mental  energies,  in  carrying  on 
the  great  moral  economy  of  the  Creation. 

In  the  course  of  2,000  years,  which,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  filled  up  the  interval  to  the  Flood, 
it  is  said  of  man  *'  that  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually,'* and  that  it  even  ^*  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  him."  In  this  corruption  the  women 
must  have  shared  with  their  masters,  as  subordinate 
to  their  discipline ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  them,  seem- 
ingly as  a  reproach,  that  ^'  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  they  chose.^' 

From  the  awful  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  the  sa- 
cred  historian  concentrates  the  history  of  mankind, 
in  that  of  a  single  race  or  family ;  and  Abraham, 
blessed  by  the  divine  promise  made  him  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Creator  himself,  became  the  founder 
^  of  a  great  nation,"  whose  religion  and  whose  laws, 

« 

though  imstituted  (according  to  Moses)  for  a  particular 
people,  have  spread  their  influence  over  the  known 
world,  to  the  present  day. 
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Thus  far  holy  writ,  the  unclosed  book  of  referenoe 
of  countless  generations ;  but  profane  history,  likewise, 
attests  that,  while  the  religious  harmony,  or  the  indiffer- 
ence, of  the  antique  world,  indeed,  the  most  hostile 
nations  to  embrace  or  respect  each  other's  particular 
mode  of  worship,  marking  their  toleration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  zeal,  there  existed  a  people,  who, 
though  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
asserted  themselves  to  be  the  elect  of  heaven,  —  the 
heirs  of  a  covenant  made  to  their  fathers  by  the  Most 
High  himself,  —  the  exclusive  professors  of  one  true 
and  pure  dogma,  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  These  were 
the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews, 

Philosophically  considered,  this  people  present  a 
splendid  instance  of  the  unchangeable  physiology  of 
isolated  races.  Historically  viewed,  they  are,  in 
fact,  among  the  most  ancient,  as  they  are  the  earliest 
recorded  of  all  the  Asiatic  tribes ;  having  been  traced 
by  human  learning  into  the  night  of  time,  as  a  dSbris 
of  that  one  original  and  sublime  sect,  the  worshippers 
of  the  Sun.  By  their  own  inspired  historians,  the 
Hebrews  are  recorded  as  descended  from  Abraham,  * 

*  **  The  Patriarch  Abraham,  on  issuing  from  the  cave  in  which  he 
had  been  confined  by  his  father,  is  said  to  have  adored  the  planet 
Venus.'* — Barnett*8  Archaeology,  p.  140. 
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wboy  under  the  influence  of  a  Divine  command,  left 
«  his  country,''  «  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,"*  and  «  his 
kindred,"  and  '^  his  father's  house/'  and  went  forth, 
in  fiedth,  to  found  that  ^*  great  nation"  which  was  to 
*'  make  his  name  great  for  ever,"  '^  for  in  him  was 
to  be  blessed  all  the  families  of  the  earth."t 

From  this  first  emigration  out  of  **  the  land  of  their 
nativity/'  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  his  family,  and 
his  descendants,  were  destined  to  a  precarious  exis« 
tence,  which  forms  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
their  history.  Professing  a  pm^  theism,  opposed  to 
the  more  tangible  worship  of  other  nations,  they  clung 
to  it  with  that  good  faith  and  bad  policy  which  have 
ever  prevented  their  amalgamation  with  the  various 
populations  with  which  they  have  had  intercourse* 
These  primeval  conservatives,  whose  impressionable 
temperaments  (humanly  speaking)  so  greatly  aided 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  miraculous  story, 
from  the  first  striking  of  their  tents  in  Chaldea,  to 
their  settlement  in  Palestine,  (whether  as  wanderers 
in  perilous  deserts,  sojourners  in  hostile  regions,  cap- 
tives in  powerful  states,  or,  as  a  small,  though  warlike 
community,  dropt  in  the  midst  of  mighty  empires,) 

*  TherogionofFire.  t  Oenesis. 
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were  indebted  for  their  preservation,  and  for  their 
independence,  to  the  exclusive  knowledge  and  spiritual 
influence  of  the  priesthood. 

This  priesthood,  a  caste  apart,*  asserted  for  them- 
selves an  immediate  communion  with  the  Most  High, 
and  applied  tu  the  great  purposes  of  their  holy  calling 
all  the  higher  excitements  of  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  susceptible :  they  left  no  hidden  source  of  intellectual 
power  untouched,  they  commanded  all  the  springs  by 
which  society  is  moved  or  fettered,  and  they  usurped 
all  endowments  which  raise  man  above  his  fellows. 
Priests,  prophets,  poets,  legislators,  warriors,  and 
historians,  presiding  over  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  they  still  accepted  into  their  sublime 
mission  the  aid  and  agency  of  woman ! 

Through  every  marking  era  of  Jewish  story,  in 
times  of  the  deepest  exigency,  or  direst  danger, 
whether  under  the  pressure  of  physical  want,  in 
popular  struggles,  or  national  despondency,  the  spi- 
ritual agency,  the  moral  dexterity,  the  pertinaceous 
zeal,  the  quick  perception,  and  poetical  fervour  of 

*  **  For  the  t^riest's  lips  ahoald  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should 
seek  the  law  at  hia  mouth.  For  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."— Malachi,  Chapter  11. 
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the  Hebrew  women  were  employed  for  the  government 
or  salvation  of  their  people.  Named  by  God  ^*  the 
builders  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  marked  by  divine 
authority  as  ^'  the  mothers  of  nations,^  as  priestesses, 
prophetesses,  rulers,  champions,  stateswomen,  or  po- 
tentates, they  were  always  associated  with  that  great 
theocracy,  which^  whatever  was  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  government,  republican,  aristocratic,  or  mo- 
narchical, was  ever  its  spirit  and  its  essence ;  till  the 
dispersion  of  the  wondrous  people  released  them  from 
all  control,  save  that  of  opinion,  and  the  laws  of  the 
nations  among  which  they  sought  an  asylum. 

The  domestic  state  of  the  Hebrew  women  under  the 
Patriarchs  (like  that  of  the  Arabs  and  other  nomade 
tribes  of  all  times)  was  one  of  perfect  servitude.  The 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  men  was  supreme, 
and  was  only  occasionally  and  temporarily  repealed, 
under  such  exigencies  as  rendered  the  intellectual 
agency  of  the  woman  an  expediency  and  a  resource. 
Polygamy,  though  not  a  patriarchal  institute,  soon 
became  a  customary  indulgence,  depending  on  the 
means  of  supporting  it;  and  it  embittered,  as  it 
eventually  degraded,  the  social  condition  of  the  sex, 
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while  it  called  forth  the  subtlety  and  multiplied  the 
devices  of  the  female  mind. 

In  the  narrative  of  Abraham'^s  first  emigration 
**  southward  from  Horan  in  the  desart/'  and  hk 
journey  through  Canaan,  it  is  said  that  ^  he  took 
Sarah,  his  wife,  with  Iiim  ^'^  and  when  famine  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  mountain  hold  ^*  in  Bethel,*^  where, 
in  directing  his  steps  to  more  fertile  regions,  he  had 
**  pitched  his  tent,  and  raised  his  altar  to  the  Lord/' 
he  looked  to  Sarah^  under  Providence,  as  his  sole  re« 
source.  The  graphic  traits  of  the  submissive  position 
of  woman^  and  of  the  consideration  in  which  her  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  powers  were  held  by  her  master, 
come  abundantly  forth  through  tlie  whole  of  this  beau- 
tiful narration. 

Abraham,  at  the  head  of  his  famished  tribe,  "  for 
the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land,'*  went  down  into 
Egypt  (whose  sovereigns  had  long  established  a  regular 
government) .  Pharaoh,  the  reigning  king,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  settled  nation,  which  claimed  an- antiquity 
of  mcmy  thousand  years  beyond  the  Mosaic  date,  but 
which  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  Shepherds.    These  were  Nomadic  tribes  from  the 
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East,  which  had  thrown  down  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  carried  their  women  and  children  into 
captiyity;  so  that  the  advance  into  their  territories, 
even  of  so  nnall  a  tribe  as  that  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  pastoral  chief,  rendered  the  enterprize  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful  one  of  considerable  doubt  and 
danger.* 

It  may  then  have  been  on  his  first  approach  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  or  within  his  first  view  of  the  towers 
of  Memphis  (raised,  according  to  Egyptian  record,  by 
Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  who  reigned  in  their 
country),  that  Abraham,  struck  with  the  peril  that 
awaited  him,  ^'  turned  unto  Sarah  his  wife,''  and  in- 
voked her  aid  by  all  that  could  flatter  the  woman,  or 
influence  the  wife,  ''  that  it  might  be  well  with  him 
for  her  sake,  and  that  his  soul  should  live  because  of 
her/* 

The  events  which  followed  his  entrance  into  Egypt 
justified  the  confidence  Abraham  had  placed  in  the 
influence  of  Sarah's  beauty  and  discretion.  He  was 
received  and  cherished  *'  for  her  sake^'  by  the  Egyp- 

*  The  ravages  committed  in  E^pt  by  the  pastoral  tribes  rendered 
**  every  shepherd  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.*'— Oenesis, 
xlvi. 
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tiansy  who  '*  beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  very 
fair."  The  report, of  her  beauty  spread,  till  "the 
princes  of  Pharaoh's  house  saw  her,  and  commended 
her  to  the  king/'  She  was  even  taken  into  the 
royal  dwelling,  and  her  supposed  brother  was  en- 
dowed with  great  pastoral  property  "  for  her  sake  ;" 
for  he  had  given  him  ''  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses, 
and  men  servants,  and  maid  servants,  and  she  asses, 
and  camels,"  and  finally  he  became  "  very  rich  in  gold 
and  in  silver."  The  infatuation  of  the  enamoured 
Pharaoh  went  even  to  the  making  Sarah  his  wife,  an 
honour  which  attests  her  virtue,  no  less  than  the  power 
of  her  personal  attractions.  The  discovery  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  she  stood  to  Abraham  caused  their 
expulsion  from  Egypt ;  but  Pharaoh  sent  them  away 
so  richly  endowed  in  worldly  wealth,  that  Abraham 
and  his  nephew  Lot,  on  their  return  to  Bethel,  were 
obliged  to  separate  their  families  and  their  people: 
the  "  land  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  them,"  "  for 
their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together."* 

The  first  influx  of  wealth,  therefore,  which  founded 
the  temporal  greatness  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 

*  Qenesift,  Chap.  13.     Ibid,  Chap.  21. 
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which  so  soon  after  enabled  Abraham  to  join  in  ^'  the 
battles  of  kings,^  to  make  compacts  with  powerful 
princes,  and  to  be  considered  himself  as  '*  a  mighty 
prince/'*  originated,  under  the  special  permission  of 
divine  providence,  in  the  influence  produced  by  the 
personal  merits  and  mental  qualities  of  a  woman. 
Although  the  beauty  and  discretion  of  Sarah  were  thus 
used  only  as  instruments,  yet  was  her  instrumentality 
itself  a  distinction  in  fieivour  of  her  sex. 

Again,  in  Abraham's  '^  journey  towards  the  south 
countries,*^  Sarah  came  to  his  assistance,  when 
^*  Abimelech,  kicg  of  Gerar,  saw,  loved,  and  took  ^ 
her.  ''  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  the  inno- 
cency  of  my  hands  have  I  done  this/'  said  the  king, 
on  delivering  back  Sarah,  pure  and  undefiled,  to 
him  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  her  brother ;  and 
Abraham's  narrative  of  himself,  and  his  motives  of 
conduct  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion,  in  his  answer  to 
the  reproaches  of  Abimelech,  prove  the  importance 
he  attached  to  his  wife's  concessions  to  his  wish. 
'*  It  came  to  pass,"  he  says,  ."  when  God  caused  me 
to  wander  from  my  father^s  house,  that  I  said  unto 
her  (Sarah),  this  is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt 

*  Genesis.  Cluip.  ir. 
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shew  to  me ;  at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come, 
say  of  me,  he  is  my  brother."  The  effect  of  Sarah's 
influence  on  the  king  of  Gerar,  as  on  the  king  of 
Egypt,  was  an  accession  of  wealth  to  her  husband  and 
her  tribe ;  and  it  eventually  produced  that  covenant 
between  the  '^  wanderer  from  his  father^s  house  "  and 
the  powerful  king  of  Gerar,  so  influential  on  the 
future  fortimes  and  temporal  consequence  of  her  im- 
mediate posterity.* 

Sarah,  however,  whose  '^  desire  was  to  her  husband," 
whose  devotion  was  always  resorted  to  in  all  perilous 
exigencies,  still  returned,  from  the  palaces  of  kings 
to  her  own  domestic  tent^  the  submissive  wife  and 
arduous  servant.  Not  till  she  beheld  her  handmaid, 
the  Egyptian  bondwoman  Hagar,  preferred  to  that 
beauty  which  had  placed  more  than  one  sovereign 
at  her  feet,  not  till  she  saw  her  own  son,  ''  even 
Isaac,"  mocked  by  the  son  of  the  concubine,  by  Ish- 
maely  who  was  about  to  usurp  his  inheritance  through 

*  '*  14.  And  Abiraelech  took  sheep,  and  ozeo,  and  men  servants, 
and  women  servants,  and  gave  them  nnto  Abraham,  and  restored 
him  Sarah  his  wife."  **  15.  And  Abimelech  said :  Behold,  my  land 
is  before  thee  ;  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee.*'  **  16  And  onto  Sarah 
he  said:  Behold  I  have  given  thy  brotherly  thousand  pieces  of  silver: 
behold  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  oi  the  eyes  nnto  all  that  are  with  thee, 
and  with  all  other.    Thus  she  w^  rpproved." — Genesis,  Chap.  xz. 
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the  partiality  of  Abraham,  did  her  long-stifled  sense 
of  wrongs  find  vent  (for  the  wrongs  of  Sarah,  how- 
ever necessitated  or  predestined  by  an  inscrutable 
providence,  were  still  wrongs  in  the  natural  justice  of 
things)  in  that  beauti^l  and  bitter  outburst  of  indig- 
nant feeling,  with  which  she  reproaches  Abraham,  and 
protects  the  rights  of  her  child.  "  My  wrong  be 
upon  thee  I"  *'  The  Lord  judge  between  thee  and 
me  !*'  were  proofs  that  she  felt  injuries,  for  which  her 
physical  inferiority  left  her  no  redress.  The  Lord^ 
however,  did  judge  between  them,  and  pronotmced  in 
favour  of  Sarah !  ^*  For  God  said  unto  Abraham : 
In  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  to  thee  hearken  unto  her, 
for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.'' 

The  high  approbation  of  the  wisdom  and  forethought 
of  Sarah,  thus  expressed,  was  accompanied  by  other 
distinctions,  equally  glorious.  The  patronymic  name  of 
the  mother  of  Isaac  was  changed  into  one  of  temporal 
power,  as  became  the  foundress  of  her  people's  tem- 
poral prosperity :  *^  For  not  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall 
her  name  be"  (said  the  Lord) ;  ^*  I  will  bless  her ; 
She  shall  be  the  mother  of  nations,  for  kings  shall  be 
of  her."  With  this  divine  testimony  in  favour  of  her 
unquestioned  motherhood  of  races,  with  this  glorious 

VOL.  I,  £ 
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prophecy  in  fiivour  of  her  line,  consecrating  her  life 
and  actions,  Sarah,  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  de- 
scended into  the  sepulchi'e  purchased  for  her  by 
Abraham  at  so  great  a  price  (''  with  the  trees  that 
were  in  the  field,  and  the  borders  round  about"), 
which  became  in  after-times  the  site  of  a  great 
city.* 

Abraham  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
sons ;  but  it  was  not  to  the  children  of  Kiturah  that 
the  Divine  promise  was  made,  nor  to  his  first  bom 
by  Hagar,  nor  to  ''  the  sons  of  the  concubines  which 
Abraham  had,  and  whom  he  sent  away  with  gifbs''--r 
all  equally  his  sons,  (and  his  inheritors,^-for  among  the 
Hebrews  there  was  no  law  of  primogeniture).  It  was 
to  the  fruit  of  Sarah's  womb,  to  the  nursling  of  Sarah's 
bosom,  to  Isaac  that  the  promise  was  made!  To 
Ishmael,  indeed,  was  promised  a  descent  of  twelve 
princes ;  *'  but"  (said  the  Lord)  '^  my  covenant  will 
I  establish  with  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto 

thee."t 

The  reverential  sorrow  with  which  Abraham  hovered 

round  the  remains  of  Sarah,  and  the  sumptuous  mau- 
soleum in  which  he  entombed  her,  are  further  proofs 

*  Genesis,  Chap,  xxiii.  f  Ibid.  Chap.  Tii. 
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of  h^  worth  and  her  importance ;  while  Isaac's  grief 
for  his  moilier  is  beautifiilly  alluded  to  by  the  re* 
corded  faet,  that  it  was  not  imtil  he  had  becixne  the 
basband  of  tiie  fiEor  Bebekah,  that  Isaac  was  com- 
forted for  his  motiier*8  death.*  The  character,  con- 
duct, and  influence  of  this  extraordinary  woman  upon 
the  future  destinies  of  her  people,  haye  occupied  the 
piety,  the  learning,  and  the  controversial  qurit  of 
successive  ages,  down  to  a  recent  period. 

The  beautiful  and  pastoral  story  of  Bebekah,  full  of 
graphic  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  teems  with  fresh  illustrations  of  their  indi- 
vidual influence,  their  subtle  contrivances,  and  of  the 
social  inequality  inflicted  on  them,  which  originated 
tiieir  deep-felt  wrongs. 

In  maiden  servitude,  and  in  the  bloom  of  her 
beautiful  youth,  Bebekah  is  first  presented  as  comiiag 
forth  among  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city, 
'*  with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,''  meekly  adminis- 
tering to  the  thirsty  demand  of  Abraham's  servant, 

*  Genesis,  Chap.  xxW. 
f  See  the  cootrovertml  writinge  <m  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Sarah  and  Abraham,  from  Origen,  to  the  Anguatin  monk,  Calmut,  in- 
ctoding  Joaephna,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine; 
St.  Victer,  Calvin,  &c. 

B  2 
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and  when  she  had  "  done  giving  him  drink,"  "  draw- 
ing water  for  his  camels  also."  In  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  her  matron  maturity,  and  under  her  motherly 
and  not  unfounded  partialities,  she  subsequently  be- 
comes the  heroine  of  a  stirring  drama,  full  of  energy 
and  importance. 

Rebekah  was  the  chosen  object  of  a  glorious  pro- 
phecy, and  the  agent,  like  her  august  mother-in-law, 
of  the  Divine  Will.  In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  she  is 
also  to  be  considered  as  the  secondary  cause  of  power 
to  her  husband  and  her  family.  Rebekah  gained 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  (as 
Sarah  had  done  with  the  king  of  Egypt)  to  whose 
territories  Isaac  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  resort 
(during  a  second  famine).  Isaac  availed  himself  of 
the  example  of  his  father ;  but,  the  king,  discovering 
that  Rebekah  was  his  wife,  charged  his  people,  say- 
ing : — '^^  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  his  wife,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.''  Isaac  thus  protected, 
"waxed  great,  and  went  forward,*'  "for  he  had 
possessions  of  flocks,  and  possessions  of  herds,  and 
great  store  of  servants,  and  that  which  he  sowed  re- 
turned ten  fold,'*  and  "  when  he  removed  to  the  valley 
of  Gerar^  he  was  visited  by  the  king  and  the  chief  cap- 
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tain  of  his  anny,  and  he  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  of  alliance  with  Abimelech  him* 
self. 

Rebekah,  too,  was  honoured  beyond  all  human  dig* 
tinctions,  by  having  been  divinely  pronounced  to  be  the 
predestined  mother  <'of  two  nations/'  whose  founders 
''struggled  in  her  womb"  Yet,  thus  spiritually 
elevated^  she  was,  humanly  speaking,  not  the  less 
wretched.  Her  partiality  for  her  younger  and  superior 
son,  who  was  predicted  to  be  such  by  God  himself,  * 
originated  those  devices  which  perilled  the  lives  of  both, 
and  extorted  from  the  depths  of  her  heart  those  pathetic 
exclamations : — **  Why  shall  I  be  deprived  also  of  you 
both,"  *'  I  am  weary  of  my  life  1"  Still  in  the  end,  she 
was  the  cause  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and 
*'  secured  to  Jacob  the  blessing  of  Abraham  to  him 
and  to  his  seed  with  him." 

That  the  unhappy  Bebekah,  however,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  morbid  affections  of  maternity,  and  the  per- 
verted activity  of  her  deviceful  mind,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  obscurity  which  hung 
upon  her  death  and  burial,  —  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  death  and  burial  of  her  old  Syrian  nurse  Deborah, 

*  Genesit,  Chap.  xxv. 
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who  on  heir  bridal  day  had  accompanied  her  from  her 
father's  house,  is  recorded  with  graphic  detail.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  both  Sarah  and  Rebekah 
were  deeply  interested,  and  enei^tically  active  in  for- 
warding the  ordinances  of  the  all-ruling  will,  in 
favour  of  their  sons  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  they  had 
both  to  combat  and  evade  the  pasiaons  and  pre- 
dilections of  their  husbands,  which  had  hurried 
Abraham  and  Isaac  into  preference  for  Ismael  and 
Esau,  in  contradiction  of  the  divine  pronuses.-f- 

The  changing  of  Jacob's  name  to  Israel,^  (for  as  a 
prince  had  he  power  ''with  God  and  with  men)'* 

*  **  Bat  Deborah,  Rebeoca*t  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried  be- 
neath Allon  Bachath,  nnder  an  oak,  the  *  oak  of  Weeping.' "  The 
barial  of  the  nurse  of  Eneas  is  similarly  described  by  Vitgil. 

f  **  For  the  Lord*t  portion  is  his  people,  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  in- 
heritance ;"  "  He  found  him  in  the  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness.  He  led  him  about.  He  instructed  him !  He  kept 
him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  OTer  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  akme  did  lead  him,  and  there 
was  no  strange  £sce  with  him.'* — Dueteronomy,  chap,  xxxii.,  verse 
9,  10,  11, 12.  In  this  passage,  the  most  poetical  and  sublime,  the 
special  interrention  of  the  Deity  in  &vour  of  Jacob  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Rebekah !  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the 
women  of  the  Patriarchs  had  become  antiquity  to  the  Jews,  they 
were  still  referred  to  as  the  foundresses  of  **  the  house  of  Israel.** 
— See  Ruih,  Chap.  It. 

I  GenetiM,  Chap,  zxviii,  Verse  13, 14, 15. 
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justified  the  conduct  of  his  mother^  and  fulfilled  the 
prediction  which  preceded  his  birth. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  Hebrews,  under  the 
patriarchal  government  of  Israel,  which  forwarded  its 
temporal  power,  was,  however,  morally  counteracted 
in  its  influence  by  Polygamy,*  the  fiMal  tendency  of 
which  was  soon  discovered  in  the  domestic  misery 
distracting  the  fisunily,  and  embittering    the  days 
of  the  fondest  and  best,  as  he  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate   of  fiEttixers.    The  jealousies  of   the  sisters 
Bachael  and  Leah  for  supremacy  in  their  husband'^s 
affections,  and  the  contentions  of  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
of  Zilpah,    produced  those  dark  divisions,    which 
finally  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Joseph.    This  event, 
though  it  seated  the  great  grandson  of  Sarah  near  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  eventually  caused  the  future 
slavery,  during  four  centuries,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
with  all  the  struggles  and  crimes  that  ensued.  It  was 
Polygamy,  also,  that  relaxed  the  spiritual  faith  of  the 
Israelites,  it  was  the  women  of  strange  tribes,  and  the 

*  Eaaa  had  three  wWee  and  five  tons,  Jacob  foar  wives  and 
twelve  ions.  '*  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daaghters,'*  (says  Laban  in 
bis  paternal  wisdom,  when  parting  with  Jacob)  **  or  if  thoa  shalt 
take  other  wives  besides  my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  as ;  see  God  is 
witness  between  thee  and  me/*    Gemmt,  Chap.  xiii. 
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demoralizing  offspring  of  such  ties,  that  aided  mainly 
to  substitute  a  superstitious  devotion  to  idols,  for  the 
pure  theism  and  simple  worship  of  their  fathers.* 

These  many  wives  of  one  husband,  these  nu- 
merous servants  of  one  master,  these  slaves  to  sel- 
fish and  to  sensual  passions,  these  victims  of  uneasy 
sensations,  became  the  future  mothers  of  those  ill- 
organized,  stubborn,  and  dogged  generations,t  which, 
in  spite  of  their  prophets  and  their  legislators^ 
drew  down  the  reprobation  of  the  •*  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Isaac."  *'  How  long  will  these  people 
provoke  me,  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe 
me,  for  all  the  signs  I  have  shown  among  them/':( 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  their  eventful  history, 
the  Israelites,  indeed,  appear  perpetually  relapsing 

*  After  the  treachery  of  the  brothers  of  the  beaatifal  and  unfortu- 
nate Dinah,  and  the  murder  of  her  betrothed  husband,  the  devoted 
Sehem,  '*  who  was  more  honourable  than  all  the  house  of  his  fother,** 
Jacob,  in  fear  and  distrust  of  the  conduct  of  his  sons  and  of  its  conse- 
qences,  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Canaan  to  Bethel.  Amongst  the 
crimes  of  his  sons,  the  founders  of  the  future  tribes  of  Israel,  Jacob 
accuses  them  of  idolatry,  and  commands  them  to  "put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  were  among  them,  and  be  clean,  and  change  their 
raiments." — Ibid  Chap.  xxiv. 

t  Josephus,  in  detailing  the  enormous  wealth  of  Jacob,  speaks  of 
his  domestic  happiness  in  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  sons.  These 
eulogies  are  due  only  to  Benjamin  and  Joseph. 

I  Numbers  iv. 
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into  rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty  of  their 
Creator;  refusing  faith' to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
KDsea  5  ready,  tander  every  temptation  of  discontent  or 
of  novelty,  to  desert  for  the  idols  of  other  nations,  or 
even  for  their  own  creations,  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah. 
It  was  thus  the  violated  law  of  nature  reacted  in  vir- 
tue  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  that  the  injustice  committed 
by  the  selfishness  of  the  master  vms  avenged  in  its  re- 
sults by  the  wrongs  and  the  consequent  perversion 
of  his  servant* 

The  twelve  sons  which  Jacob  had  by  his  four  wives 
seem  respectively  to  have  partaken  of  the  idiosyncracy 
of  their  different  mothers.  Reuben,  the  eldest  child 
of  the  meek  and  submissive,  but  unloved  Leah,  and 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  offspring  of  th^  beautiful 
and  too  well  beloved  Rachael,  seem  alone  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  house  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  envious  brothers,  who  hated  Joseph  for  his 
virtue,  who  meditated  his  murder,  sold  him  to  slavery, 
nearly  broke  their  father's  heart  by  the  tale  of  his 
destruction,  and  presented  to  his  wretched  mother's 
eyes  the  afflicting  image  of  a  fragment  of  his  dress 
steeped  in  his  blood,  were  such  sons  and  such  brothers, 
as  Oriental  despotism  produces  down  to  the  present 

B  5 
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day — where  woman  is  still  the  servant,  man  Uie  mas- 
ter; and  where  polygamy  is  the  ruling  institute  of 
the  land. 

The  child  of  Jacob's  first  deep  and  legitimate  love, 
the  son  of  the  wife  of  his  choice,  the  well  bom  o&pring 
of  a  well  organized  mother,  rose  superior  ta  the  terri- 
ble destiny  prepared  for  him  by  firatemal  jealousies 
and  family  dissensions ;  and  the  betrayed  and  perse* 
cuted  Joseph  finally  attained  to  the  highest  rank  and 
consideration,  in  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  earthy 
in  that  nation  which  was  to  enlighten  future  ages.* 

The  most  precious  reward  for,  his  services,  which 
the  allofi>]:giving  Joseph  could  obtain  from  Pharaoh, 
was  a  grant  of  the  frontier  province  of  Goshen  to  his 
&ther  and  brethren.  The  settlement  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt,  however  &vourable  to  their  interests  in  the 
first  instance,  terminated  in  their  slavery,  not^  per- 
haps, unprovoked  by  that  peculiarity  of  their  consti- 
tutional characters,  which  '^  hardened  their  hearts  and 
stiffened  their  necks ''  throughout  the  whole  of  their 

*  The  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  Abraham,  in  return  for  the 
wealth  heaped  on  them,  for  Sarah*s  sake,  by  the  Egyptian  king, 
tsught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  astrology,  "  which  (says  Jo- 
sephus),  thus  coming  from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  passed  from  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Greeks.'* 
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miraculous  story,  and  rendered  them  a  community 
always  difficult  to  serve  and  impossible  to  nde,  whom 

**  No  king  ooald  goTern,  whom  do  God  could  plf*~  '** 


*  The  skTory  of  the  Isntelitet  leems  to  have  lurisen  oat  of  oae  of 
thoee  revolations,  which  hrooght  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  a  foreign 
king.  The  king,  "which  knew  not  Joseph/'  coold  hardly  have 
been  of  the  same  house  with  the  Pharaoh,  who  established  his  people 
in  GkMhen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews  — Under  the  Egyptian  Captivity  —  At 
the  Exodas — Id  the  Desart  of  Shnr.  Miriam  —The  Daoghters  of 
Zelophehad — The  inheritance  of  Daughters  among  the  Hebrews. 

Prone  to  murmur,  slow  to  reform,  turbulent,  and 
prolific,  the  Israelites,  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  a  nu- 
cleus of  sedition  and  an  example  of  discontent.  ^'  The 
children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abun- 
dantly, and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceedingly  strong ; 
and  the  king  said  they  are  more  and  mightier  than 
we  !  so  let  us  deal  wisely,  lest  they  multiply,  and  that 
it  come  to  pass  when  there  falleth  out  a  war,  they  join 
our  enemies  and  fight  against  us.  Therefore  they  . 
did  set  over  them  taskmasters,  and  afBicted  them  with 
their  burthens ;  but  the  more  they  afflicted  them  the 
more  they  grew." 

The  consequences  of  this  false  policy  in  the  Egyptian 
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government  led  eventually  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  to  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
deeart,  and  to  their  final  conquest  and  settlement  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ! 

That  the  descendants  of  Jacob  benefited  largely  by 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt^  that  they  borrowed  from  its 
superior  civilization  many  arts  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, many  implements  of  agriculture,  and  of  civil 
life,  together  with  far  juster  ideas  of  commerce  than 
they  entertained  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  details  of  scripture,  and  from  the 
evidences  of  corresponding  discoveries,  which  science 
and  enteiprize  are  daily  making  in  the  earth-embo- 
somed history  of  remote  and  unwritten  antiquity. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  women  wis  also 
improved  by  the  long  residence  of  their  people  in  that 
land  of  wealth  and  refinement,  may  be  deduced  from 
their  active  agency  at  the  stirring  epoch  of  their  de- 
livery, when  the  flight  of  the  enslaved  colony,  the 
dmultaneous  emigration  of  a  great  and  numerous 
community,  were  to  be  effected  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  adverse  circumstances,  that  ever  marked  the 
emancipation  of  the  oppressed  from  tiie  thraldom  of 
the  oppressor. 
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The  person  elected  for  the  leader  of  this  great  eo- 
terprize  was  one  '^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  tiie 
Egjp&BjxB,'^  endowed  by  nature  for  the  mighty  aad 
laborious  mission,  by  all  the  energies  of  a  powerful 
and  imperturbable  temperament,  and  spiritually  fitted 
through  divine  election  by  the  ^^  God  of  Israel "  him- 
self. Such  was  the  great  deliverer  of  his  people 
**  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage  ;^ 
Buch  was  the  Jewish  legislator,  whose  laws,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  thousand  years,  are  still  influencing  the 
opinioiis  and  codes  of  the  most  enlightened  nations. 

That  Moses  lived  to  manhood,  and  effected  aU 
this ;  that  he  was  not  at  his  birth  swept  away  with 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  confounded  with  its  slime ; 
that  he  was  saved^  cherished,  and  early  imbibed  that* 
enthusiastic  feeling  and  sympathy  for  his  suffering 
oountrymen,  which  constitute  the  true  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism in  all  times,  was  due  to  woman !  Phanurfi 
had  committed  to  the  execution  of  two  Hebrew 
mxDea,  wise  in  their  art,  (whose  names  scripture  has 
preserved)  the  destruction  of  the  male  population  of 
Israel  at  its  birth.  From  this  atrocious  order  Shiphrab 
and  her  companion  extricated  themselves,  witii  true 
female  dexterity;  instancing  a  physiological  obstacle 
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to  the  king's  wiflbM,  and  tliuB  '^  saving  the  men 
ohfldren  alive,  so  that  the  people  multiplied  and  waated 
exceedingly/'  Thus  frustrated,  Pharaoh  diarged  all 
pe<^,  sayiz^,  ^  every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast 
into  ihe  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save 
alive." 

To  evade  this  dreadful  sentence,  one  unhappy 
moHierof  die  tribe  of  Levi,  after  hiding  her  infiuitfiir 
three  months,  resolved  on  conunitting  him  herself  to 
the  chances  of  the  Nile.  The  confidant  of  so  perilous 
a  breach  of  the  atrocious  law  was  a  child,  her  own 
child,  the  sister  of  the  proscribed  infiint,  one  whose 
poetical  name —  Miriam,  '*  the  star  of  the  sea,"  (she 
who  brightens  or  enlightens)  *-— may  have  been  fpwea 
her  from  some  precocious  exhibition  of  the  great 
qualities  which  afterwards  distinguished  her,  or  some 
happy  coincidence  of  locality  or  nativity,  consonant 
to  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  unfortunate  mother,  having  *^  laid  her  in&nt  in 
the  flags  by  the  river's  brink,"  appears  (in  fear  or  in 
despair)  to  have  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  to  have 
departed.  But  Miriam  ^  his  sister  stood  afiu*  off,  to 
wit  what  would  be  done  with  him ;"  and  another  image 

*  St.  Jerome. 
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of  female  sympathy  then  presented  itself  1  The 
king's  daughter  *'  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags, 
and  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  And  when,  on  opening 
it,  she  beheld  the  babe/^  she  wept,  and  said,  '*  this  is 
one  of  the  Hebrew  children.*^  The  young  Miriam,  in 
the  quick  perception  of  developed  sensibility,  saw  the 
salvation  of  her  infant  brother  in  the  eyes  of  the 
princess;  and,  darting  forward  from  her  covert, 
adroitly  asked^  '^  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse 
of  the  Hebrew  women?"  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said  to  her  go,  and  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mother."* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful^  a  more 
dramatic  incident ;  one  in  which  female  sympathy  and 
intelligence  are  more  happily  painted.  Moses,  re- 
stored to  the  humble  paternal  home,  received  his 

*  In  JoMphas'a  acccmnt,  this  incident,  simple  and  striking  when 
told  in  Bcriptare  langaage,  is  not  only  fiilsified  from  beginning  to  end, 
bat  is  given  in  the  tme  style  of  Racine's  Esther  or  Athalie,  if  the 
original  French  version,  by  the  celebrated  Arnaad  D'Andilly,  from 
the  Greek  is  to  be  depended  on.  Here  is  the  little  Miriam's  speech 
to  the  princess,  the  child  being  supposed  to  have  refused  the  bosom 
of  Egyptian  nurses.—**  C'est  en  vain,  madame,  que  vous  fiaites  venir 
toutes  ces  nourrices,  puisqu'elles  ne  sont  pas  de  la  mdme  nation  de 
oet  enftint.  Mais  si  vous  en  prenez  une  d*entre  les  Hebreux  pent- 
estre  qu'il  n'en  aurait  point  d'aversion."— Livre  ii,  chap.  5. 

The  translation,  however,  of  Arnaud  is  said,  by  the  p^re  Gillet,  to 
be  plus  616gante  que  fidelle. 
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first  impressions  (always  the  most  indelible)  from  the 
lips  of  his  Hebrew  mother,  and  of  his  sister,  that  sister, 
his  saviour,  his  protectress,  and  probably  his  earliest 
instructress.  His  intelligence  and  sensibility  must 
have  been  thus  early  awakened  by  that  tragic  outrage 
on  his  own  person,  to  a  bitter  sense  of  his  nation's 
wrongs.  It  was  not  until  '^  Moses  grew"  that  he  was 
brought  back  to  his  princess  and  protectress,  and  that 
^  he  became  her  sou/' 

The  brother  nursling  of  Miriam  betrayed  his 
national  temperament  and  breeding,  while  still  in  the 
palace  of  the  king ;  for  the  first  recorded  incident  in 
his  lifi»  was  tiiat  ''  He  slew  the  Egyptian  who  had 
smote  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren,''  and  then 
**  fled  from  the  fiace  of  Pharaoh."  He  fled,  probably, 
to  meditate  the  delivery  of  his  people  !  that  delivery 
which  he  so  miraculously  effected.  But  in  the  enter- 
prize  he  was  not  alone ;  for,  conjointly  with  himself, 
were  embarked,  in  the  great  mission,  his  brother 
Aaron,  and  his  sister  Miriam,  '*  Miriam  the  Pro- 
phetess, one  inspired  by  that  Heaven*,  with  which 
she  is  more  than  once  represented  in  mysterious  com- 
munion. 

^  It  miiBt  be  remembered  that  Miriam  was  of  the  consecrated 
tribe  of  Leri,  the  hereditary  priesthood. 
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It  is  certain  (says  a  learned  and  pious  expounder  of 
the  Old  Testament}*  that  she  had  received  a  portion  of 
the  prophetic  spirit ;  and  that  she  was  a  joint  lead^ 
of  the  people  with  her  two  brothers,  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Micah — "  For  I  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  I  sent  before  thee  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam;'*  and  again,  "  the  Lord  spoke 
suddenly  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Mi- 
riam, come  out  ye  three  under  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
called  down  Miriam.*' 

What  a  change  must  have  been  wrought  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  women,  during  the  four  or  five 
hundred  years  residence  of  the  Israelites  inEgypt,when 
one  among  them  was  deemed  capable  and  worthy  to 
lead,  in  the  greatestf  enterprise  that  ever  was  under* 
taken  1  It  appears  that  the  women  were  not  only  made 
acquainted  with  the  coming  Exodus  of  their  people^ 
when  it  as  yet  wore  the  air  of  a  mysterious  conspiracy, 
but  to  them  was  consigned,  by  Moses,  the  delicate  task 

*  Doctor  Clarke, 
f  Doctor  Clarke  sappoaes  that  Miriam  waa  inspired  by  the  Holj 
Spirit  to  inttmct  and  lead  the  women » aa  Sloaes  was  the  man. 
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of  providmg  for  the  material  exigencies  of  a  long  and 
perilous  sojourn  in  barren  desarts  and  trackless  wilder- 
nessesy  when  expediency,  for  a  time  substituted  for 
right,  obliged  him  to  order  the  women  ^  to  borrow  o{ 
the  E^gyptians  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment,"  &c.  &c.  It  was  some  palliation  of  this  in* 
fiingement  of  m<Nral  probity^  ^  Aat  the  women  had 
found  &your  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they 
gave  unto  diem  such  things  as  they  required/'  * 

When  the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  on  that 
awful  ^  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord 
for  bringing  tiiem  out  from  the  land  of  E^gypt,"  these 
true  women,  *'  whose  desire  was  unto  their  husbands/' 
these  devoted  wives  and  mothers,  without  one  ex- 
ception, without  one  desertion  from  their  great  cause 
of  natianal  emancipation,  (though  not,  perhaps,  with- 
out one  sigh  for  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  refine- 
mentsf  of  the  most  civilized  people  of  the  world)  set 

^  EsodoB,  Chap,  xii.— JoMphoi  asaerU  that  the  Egyptians  made 
Um  women  prefents,  lome  from  impatience  for  the  depaitare  of  the 
Hebrew!,  and  othen  from  friendship,  which  they  expreeeed  by  shed- 
ding tears  at  their  separation.— History  of  the  Jews,  Article  96, 
▼ol.  1. 

f  The  elegance  of  the  women's  dress,  eren  in  the  Desart,  is  proved 
bynmny  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  **  Aaron,  when  moulding  his 
goMen  calf,  called  upon  the  people  to  deli?er  up  the  golden«earrings 
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forth  for  the  far  promised  land.  They  commenced 
their  journey  by  the  deserted  cities  of  Letaa  and  Bel- 
zephon*  ^  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  six  hundred 
thousand  people'*  ^'besides  children/'  prepared  to 
wander  in  pathless  desarts  and  among  hostile  tribes, 
under  every  privation  and  su£fering,  which  a  position, 
so  exposed  and  so  unaccommodated,  could  inflict. 

After  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army,  when  the 
brightening  day  that  succeeded  to  the  dreadful  night 
spread  before  the  weary,  but  joyous  Israelites,  the 
waterless  desarts  of  Shur,— Moses  raised  that  glorious 
canticle,  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  recorded  poetry 
of  the  world,  which,  full  of  triumph  for  his  miraculous 
passage  and  victory,  predicted  the  downfall  of  great 
nations  before  his  own, — the  sorrows  "  of  the  people 
of  Palestine"^ — the  '^amazement  of  the  Dukes  of 
Edom/'  But  he  sung  not  alone— coeval  with  this  first 
poetic  outburst  of  holy  inspiration  from  the  lips  of 

which  were  in  the  ears  of  their  wives,  their  sons  and  their  daughters.*' 
Moses  too,  makes  the  foot  of  the  laver  of  brass  of  the  looking-glasses 
(metal  mirrors)  of  the  women  assembling. — ExoduM,  38. 

*  Josephus.  —  Moses  alone  was  not  accompanied  by  his  wife :  he 
had  previoosly  sent  her  away,  but  Zipporah  and  her  sons  soon  fol  - 
lowed  him  into  the  desart,  accompanied  by  her  father. 
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man,  was  the  poetry  of  woman's  high|  excited  sjMiit. 
*'  Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand, 
and  all  the  women  went  with  timbrels  and  with  danees 
after  her:'*  answering  the  terror-striking  ode  of  Moses 
with  more  cheery  inspirations,  she  raised  the  de- 
{iressed  spirits  of  an  audience  of  600,000  listeners, 
calling  on  them  ^*  to  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  had 
triumphed  gloriously  1  the  horse  and  his  rider  had  he 
thrown  into  the  sea." 

Miriam  was  thus  a  leader  of  the  female  emigration 
of  Israel,  sharing  in  her  brother's  prophetic  mission, 
and  animating  her  people  by  strains  as  inspired  as  his 
own.* 

When  Miriam  again  appears  in  this  sublime  drama, 
it  is  not  in  her  sacerdotal  character  as  prophetess  or 
priestess,  but  as  the  champion  of  her  people,  the  rigid 
guardian  of  the  law:  for  she  considered  Moses  as 
usurping  an  undue  power,  in  violating,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  *'  an  Ethiopian  woman/'  that  very  dispen- 
sation which  he  had  himself  so  religiously  and  rigo- 
rously appointed.    She  had  probably  brought  Aaron 

*  Josephas,  with  trae  Rabbinical  'prejadice  where  woman  is  con- 
tidered,  omits  all  farther  mention  of  Miriam,  after  her  tntenriew  with 
the  Egyptian  princess ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  women,  the 
Bcriptares  are  the  only  guides. 
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over  to  her  opinion;  and  the  observation,  '^Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  only  spoken  by  Moees  ?  hath  he  not 
also  spoken  by  us  ?"  is  an  evidence  of  their  common 
rights.  '^  Miriam  and  Aaron,  it  is  said,  both  spake 
against  Moses  ;^'  he  was,  moreover,  the  subject  of 
suspicion  and  aversion  to  the  murmuring  tribes,*  who, 
in  their  discontent,  rejected  his  miracles,  and  disobeyed 
his  injunctions. 

On  what  grounds  of  likelihood  this  was  done,  none 
can  now  assert.  Moses,  all  prophet  as  he  was,  was 
still  but  man,  and  as  such  was  fiEdlible^f  but  the 
conduct  of  Miriam  (however  culpable)  was  of  fear* 
ful  worldly  import  in  the  eyes  of  her  powerful 
brother ;  and  that  it  far  exceeded,  in  moral  courage 
and  consistency,  the  bearing  of  the  weaker  one,  is  at- 
tested in  the  text,  by  Aaron's  lowly  concession  to 
Moses,  and  penitential  acknowledgment  of  his  sedi- 
tious errors ;  '^  wherein^'  (he  says,  alluding  to  Miriam 
and  himself)  ^'  we  have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein 
we  have  sinned."- 

^  At  for  thit  Motet,  the  maD  that  brought  ns  oat  of  the  land"  of  ' 
Egypt,  &c. — Exodut,  Chap.  xxxi?.  again  Chap,  xviii.  and  xx. 

f  Th  e  weakness  of  Aaron,  and  his  inferiority  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  strikingly  marked  thronghont  his  mission;  and  the  people 
calling  on  him  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  *'  Up,  and  make  asQods  that 
shall  go  before  as,**  and  his  making  them  a  golden  calf  are  proofs. 
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AaroQ  thus  purchased  his  forgiveness,  and  obtained 
it.  Not  so  Miriam^  who  most  have  acted  on  a  strong 
conviction,  (though,  as  it  should  seem,  an  erroneous 
one)  and  she  ofiered  no  recantation.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly alone  condemned  to  suffer  that  dreadful 
punishment,  which  struck  her  down  physically  and . 
morally  to  the  earth.  Shut  out  from  the  camp  of  her 
people,  abandoned  to  the  solitary  liberty  of  the  Desart, 
under  the  most  horrible  bodily  suffering,  she  may  there 
have  recalled  the  scene  on  tiie  shores  of  the  Nile,  the 
ark  of  rushes,  and  the  tender  stratagem  by  which  she 
had  saved  the  Ufe  of  her  now  awful  brother ;  and,  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  may  have  reproached  him 
with  having  rendered  her's  an  infliction,  and  a  curse  1 

It  is  said  *'  that  the  people  journeyed  not  till  Mi- 
riam was  brought  in  again;"  but  from  that  time 
forth,  except  when  her  example  is  held  out  as  a 
warning,  and  a  threat,*  the  priestess,  prophetess,  and 
patriot,  is  heard  of  no  more,  until  the  record  of  her 
death !  She  died  in  Kadish  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
and  yielded  up  her  brave  spirit,  within  view  of  that 

*  "  Remember  what  the  Lord  did  nnto  Miriam,  by  the  way,  after 
that  the  came  forth  oat  of  Egypt;*'  notwithstanding  the  dreadfal  pu- 
nishment of  Miriam,  the  rebellion  of  Korah  speedily  followed. 
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blessed  land,  to  which  she  had  so  mainly  contributed 
to  lead  her  people.  Her  tomb,  a  national  monument, 
stood  near  the  city  of  Petrea,  and  was  considered  a 
consecrated  spot,  even  so  recently  as  when  Eusebius 
lived  Bnd  wrote.*  Moses,  her  brother  nursling,  and 
her  master,  followed  soon  after  j  *'  But  no  man  know- 
eth  of  hid  sepulchre  to  this  day."t 

Ere  Moses  however  finished  his  sacred  mission, 
he  originated  many  laws  relating  to  women,  which 
testified  their  increasing  importance,  from  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt.  Forty  years^  wandering 
in  the  desart,  sharing  with  the  men  their  dangers  and 
their  hardships,  and  submitting  to  more  than  their 
privations,!  might  have  awakened  a,  sense  of  intel- 

*  In  the  Foarth  Century.  f  Dent.  Chap.  ziiv. 

I  The  progress  which  the  women  had  made  in  the  arts,  both  of 
refinement  and  of  utility,  was  proved  by  their  contributions  to  the  ta- 
bernacle. "  All  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  by 
their  hands,  and  brought  that  whidi  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.** — Exodus,  jluzv.  An  al- 
lusion is  also  made  to  a  texture  resembling  the  Cachmere  shawl  of 
the  present  day.  **  And  all  the  women  whose  hearts  stirred  them  up 
to  wisdom  spun  goat's  hair.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  sexes  sometimes 
changed  character ;  and  that  the  women  adopted  the  male  attire  to  go 
to  battle,  is  proved  by  a  prohibition  of  Moses. — Ueutertmomy^  Chap. 
&xti.  Josephus*s  version  of  this  passage  is,  '*  take  care  above  all 
things  that  in  war  the  women  may  not  habit  themselves  as  men,  and 
that  no  man  shall  habit  himself  as  a  woman.*' — Book  iv.  Chap.  viii. 
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lectual  equality,  which  Asiatic  institutes  did  not  to- 
lerate,  nor  the  jealousy  of  Polygamy  admit :  and 
though  the  women  were  frequently  complimented  with 
the  name  of  *' wives/'  it  was  stiU  deemed  expedient  by 
their  lords  and  legislators  to  restrict  their  intellectual 
aspirations  and  civil  liberties.* 

They  were,  therefore,  prohibited  by  the  severest 
penalties  from  holding  intercourse  with  the  women  of 
other  nations.  ''  In  the  trial  of  jealousy,  the  sus- 
pected woman  could  only  be  cleared  by  a  miraculous 
interposition  in  her  favour ;"  '^  and  a  witch  was  not 

permitted  to  live/'  (for  in  all  times  there  were 
'*  witches"  among  the  Hebrew  women).  One  of  the 
laws  promulgated  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by 
Jordan  near  Jericho,  was  "  concerning  heiresses.'^  The 
great  legislator  anticipated,  in  his  wisdom,  the  conse- 
quences of  wealth  falling  into  the  hands  of  woman,  and 
being  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  affections,-— 
beyond  the  control  of  her  male  relatives.  This  was  a 
dangerous  power,  which,  by  enabling  her  to  marry 
among  strangers,  wo^ld  decrease  the  temporal  means  of 

*  That  the  women  of  the  Hebrews  bad  begun  to  coneider  their 
deims  to  cWil  rights  and  to  contend  for  them,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
appeal  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  to  the  jastice  of  Moses,  after 
the  death  of  their  lather. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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her  own  people.  He  decreed,  therefore,  that  heiresses 
should  ^^  marry  in  their  own  tribe/'  so  that  no  part  of 
an  ancient  inheritance  might  be  alienated  from  the 
original  family.  The  women  of  the  poor,  indeed, 
might  marry  where  they  listed ;  but  to  no  class  did 
there  appear  to  be  any  exclusion  of  daughters  from 
sharing  in  the  heritage  of  their  father's  house, 
either  through  the  bestowal  of  gifts  in  their  father's 
lifetime,  or  by  sharing  the  inheritance  at  his  death. 
'*  The  inconvenience  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters  " 
(for  such  the  men  of  the  Hebrew  considered  it)  was 
thus  remedied;  but  their  right  to  it  could  not  be 
set  aside,  since  God  himself  had  pronounced  in  their 
favour.* 

*'  This  is  tlie  thing  which  the  Lord  doth  com- 
mand concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  say- 
ing let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best ;  only 
to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  they 
marry." 

*^  And  every  daughter  that  possesseth  an  inherit- 
ance in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be 
wife  imto  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father ; 

♦  Numberi,  xxxvi,  Terse  6,  7, 8. 
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then  the  childxen  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers.'' 

'<  Even  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moees,  so  did  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad.^' 

These  laws  arose  out  of  the  claims  which  the 
orphan  daughters  of  2ielophehad  made,  not  only 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  father,  but  to  his  name. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  noble  story  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  than  the  description  of  these  parent- 
less  girls  {*'  five  in  nimiber"}  presentiug  themselves 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  their  nation,  and  thus 
stating  their  claims  *^  as  they  stood  before  Moses,  and 
before  Eleazer  the  priest,  and  before  the  princes  and 
all  the  congregation  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
saying,  *  Our  Father  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he 
was  not  in  the  company  of  them  that  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of 
Korah,  but  died  in  his  own  sin,  and  had  no  sons/  " 

*^  Why  should  the  name  of  our  father  be  done  away 
from  among  his  family,  because  he  hath  no  son? 
give  us,  therefore,  a  possession  among  the  brethren  of 
our  father/' 

**  And  Moses  brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying :  —  *  The 
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daughters  of  Zelophehad  speak  right.  Thou  shalt 
surely  give  them  possession  of  an  inheritance  among 
their  father's  brethren,  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  in- 
heritance of  their  father  to  pass  unto  them.' "  * 

*  Nambera,  Chap.  xxTii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Women  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Jodges — ^Deborah. 

When  Moses  celebrated  the  last  great  act  of  his 
miraculous  mission  on  Moimt  Tabor,  within  view  of 
the  city  of  Jericho,  he  appointed  Joshua,  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  great  captains  of  the  host,  and 
Eleazer,  the  high  priest,  as  rulers  over  a  people  he 
himself  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.*  From 
that  memorable  epoch,  to  the  peace  of  forty  years, 
which  followed  the  taking  of  Canaan  from  Jabin,  the 
annals  of  Israel  were  steeped  in  blood ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Jericho,  which  opened  the  land  of  promise  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  was  effected  under  such 
cruel  circumstances,  as  proved  that  the  predatory 
habits,  and  **  forty  battles "  of  the  Hebrews,  had 

•  ••  Would  to  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  iaod  of  Egypt,  or  that 
we  had  died  in  this  wilderness/*  was  the  constant  barthen  of  the 
Jewish  marmors. — Numben, 
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done  little  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  or  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  Jericho  fell,  no  sex,  no  age,  no  rank,  was 
spared  by  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  merciless 
besiegers:  all  were  put  to  death,  save  one  woman 
and  her  family — an  humble  woman,*  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  not  of  the  best  repute,  who,  having  received 
two  wayfaring  strangers  under  the  protection  of  her 
roof,  refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  tardy  suspicions 
of  the  govemment,t  thus  saving  the  lives  of  her  guests 
at  the  risk  of  her  own. 

These  stranger  guests  of  the  generous  Rahab  were 
the  Jewish  spies,  who  returned  safely  to  their  camp, 
with  that  valuable  information,  which,  as  &r  as  human 
science  went,  gave  the  victory  to  Joshua.  That 
the  Hebrew  captains  believed  themselves  deeply  in- 
debted to  Rahab,  was  proved  by  their  remembering, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  ferocious  attack,  the  promise 
made  to  her  by  their  secret  agents,  ^'  to  save  her 

*  Josephns  describes  Rahab  as  the  mistress  of  aa  ioQ. — Book  ▼. 

f  According  to  Josephas,  the  Jewish  spies  were  considered  by  the 
people  of  Jericho  as  strangers,  whom  cariosity  alone  had  brought  to 
visit  the  city ;  and  they  were  thns  permitted  to  examine  its  weak 
and  strong  places,  its  walls  and  gates,  and  to  discover  which  of  the 
latter  would  be  the  easiest  surprised. — Book  ▼,  chap  i. 
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and  those  she  loved  in  the  hour  of  peril :"  she  having 
exacted  from  them  in  return  for  her  services  that 
they  should  save  alive  her  father  and  her  motheri  and 
her  brothers  and  her  sisters,  -^  a  true  woman's 
covenant,  whose  affections  went  before  all  interests ; 
for  what  might  not  Rahab  have  demanded ! 

From  the  taking  of  Jericho  till  the  subjection  of 
the  Israelites  under  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
again  (after  a  temporary  success)  by  the  Moabites, 
the  Jewish  chroniclers,  sacred  and  profane,  record  a 
state  of  society  dreadful  to  comtemplate :  '*  The  sword 
witliout,  and  terror  within,"  ^  crimes  the  most  atro* 
cious,  perpetrated  under  circumstances  the  most  dis- 
gusting, and  a  reckless  cruelty  in  perpetual  activity^ 
*'  which  destroyed  both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckling  and  the  old  man  of  grey  hairs."  All  that 
Moses  had  prophesied  to  the  Israelitesi  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  wayward  obstinacy^  and  their  indomi- 
table pride,  came  to  pass ;  f  and  that  dreadful  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
Moral  dissolution  and  political  degradation  sue* 

*  Deuteronomy,  xxxii. 
t  **  For  I  koow  their  imagination  which  they  go  about,  even  now 
before  I  have  brought  them  into  the  land  which  I  aware." — Deat. 
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ceeded,  in  their  fullest  extent,  to  their  proud  con- 
quests over  Canaan.  Luxury  and  wealth  introduced 
corruption  and  disunion  among  the  tribes,  broke  down 
the  national  spirit,  and  fomented  civil  war.  "  Their 
corruption  was  beyond  that  of  their  fathers,  for  they 
ceased  not  from  their  own  doings,  nor  from  their  stub- 
born  ways."  * 

Disobedience  to  their  laws,  desertion  of  their  altars^ 
brutality  to  woman,  and  treachery  to  man,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  ^^  the  wickedness  *'  of  the  new  gene- 
ration after  Joshua,  so  "  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  spoilers  and  spoiled  them,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about, 
so  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before  their 
enemies." 

The  most  ancient  race  of  the*earth  seemed  about  to 
pass  away,  or  to  lose  its  identity  in  subjection  to  ano- 
ther people.  The  Israelites  had  been  twenty  years  in 
subjection  to  Jabin  king  of  the  Canaanites,  who  held 
his  coiurt  in  the  city  of  Azor,  with  an  armed  forc«  of 
300,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  8,000  chariots. 
His  general,  Sisera,  had  vanquished  them  in  se- 
veral pitched  battles,  and  reduced  them  to  become 

*  Jndcea. 
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tributaries,  or  enslaved  subjects.  ^*  No  humiliation 
was  saved  them/'  says  the  most  favourable  of  their 
historians, ''  and  this  was  permitted  by  God  to  pimish 
them  for  their  pride  and  their  ingratitude."* 

In  this  depressed  state,  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  however,  kept  up  some  forms  of  their 
old  republican  and  spiritual  government — a  nucleus 
of  their  future  power, — a  sign  to  rally  their  prostrate 
spirits,  in  moments  of  hope  and  faith !  They  had 
still  a  judge  in  Israel,  (the  successor  of  Moses,  and  of 
Joshua,  and,  like  them,  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Divine  Spirit)  one  in  whom  the  virtue,  and  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  courage  of  their  ancient  prophets, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  were  still  extant.  This 
judge  or  ruler,  ''  whose  seat  of  judgment  was  not 
in  the  gorgeous  tabernacle,"  where  the  great  tribunal 
of  the  people  was  held  in  the  time  of  Moses  and 
Eleazer,  *'  but  under  a  palm-tree/'  *'  this  judge  to 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  still  came  up  for  judg- 
ment/' was  a  woman  ! — '^  Deborah,  the  prophetess, 
of  Lapidoth.^'  *'  For  she  judged  Isttiel  at  that  time, 
when  Jabin  mightily  oppressed  them."t 

*  Josephos,  Book  ▼.,  Chap,  wu 
t  '*  This,**  (sayB  Doctor  Clarke)  «*  is  the  first  iostaoce  of  a  Gyno- 
cracy  on  record.**    The  Salic  law  was  no  item  in  the  Mosaic  code. 
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Her  name^  Deborah,  is  said  to  signify  the 
the  natural  image,  not  less  of  sagacity  and  public 
utility,  than  of  female  pertinacity  and  forethought. 
Deborah  seems  to  have  been  supreme,  both  in  civil 
and  religious  affairs  ;*  and  if  Lapidoth  were  her  hus- 
band, and  not  her  birthplace,  as  some  suppose^f  he  is 
not  mentioned  as  being  any  thing  either  in  the 
government,  or  in  the  victorious  army  raised  by  his 
inspired  wife. 

A  Rabinical  commentator  writes  that  *^  those  among 
the  Israelites,  who,  before  her  time,  had  secretly  la- 
mented the  impurities  of  the  people,  and  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  the  means  of  reformation,''  now 
came  up  to  *'  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,"  and,  in  their 
confidence  in  her  spiritual  mission  upon  earth,  sought 
her  mediation  with  God,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  1 

But  the  Scripture,  a  far  better  authority,  says 
explicitly  *^  that  Deborah  judged  Israel ;"  and  that 

*  Doctor  Ctarke. 

t  Lapidoth — "  the  termination/'  says  a  learned  commentator,  **  is 
not  common  in  the  name  of  a  man,  and  some  make  it  the  name  of  a 
place."  Others  take  it  appellatiYely  —  Lapidoth,  signifying  a  lamp: 
and  the  Rabins  relate  that  Deborah  was  first  discovered  feeding  the 
lamps  on  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle :  they  also  suppose  that  the 
epithet  alluded  to  her  intellectual  illumination. 
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when  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  moment  of  their 
direst  exigency,  and  deepest  despondency,  ''  came 
up  to  her  for  her  judgment"  or  counsel,  she  acted  at 
once  vigorously  and  promptly  upon  their  appeal  — 
made  an  effort  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  now 
degraded  conquerors  of  kings  and  kingdoms  —  sent 
for  the  chief  captain  of  their  inglorious  host,  Barak, 
and  giving  him  his  commission  from  on  High,  under 
the  broad  seal  of  Heaven,  which,  as  Heaven's  minis- 
ter, she  was  warranted  to  affix,  she  spoke  those  bold 
words,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Prophetess  conse- 
crated the  strong  volition  of  the  valorous  woman  :— 
*'  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded, 
^yingy  '  ^  c^<l  ^w  to  Mount  Tabor,  with  those 
10,000  men,  &c. ;  and  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the 
river  Kishon,  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army. 
For,  with  his  tirmies  and  his  multitudes,  I  will  deliver 
them  into  thy  hands/  '* 

But  Barak  doubted  —  hesitated ;  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  so  daring  ah  enterprize,  without  the  influ- 
ential presence  of  her  who  had  prophesied  it.  ''  If," 
said  the  timid  General,  *'  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
then  I  will  go ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then 
will  I  not  go." 
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The  spirited,  reproachful,  and  contemptuous  an- 
swer of  Deborah  is  full  of  life  and  truth  —  ''I  will 
surely  go  with  thee,  notwithstanding  the  journey  thou 
takest  tthall  not  be  for  thine  honour;  for  the  Lord 
shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hands  of  a  woman/' — ^  And 
Deborah  arose  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh/' 

The  movements  and  numerical  force  of  Barak  were 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  Heber. 
Sisera,  too,  marched  with  a  disproportioned  force 
upon  Kishon,  which  may  have  made  the  heart  of  thef 
Israelite  captain  quail ;  since  Deborah  had  again  to 
pour  her  spirit  in  his  ear.  '^  Deborah  said  unto 
Barak,  '  Up !  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thy  hands ;  is  not  the  Lord 
going  before  thee  ?*  So  Barak  went  down  from  Mount 
Tabor,  and  10,000  men  after  him.^ 

Under  the  spirit-stirring  influence  of  the  inspired 
Deborah,  Barak  recovered  his  courage,  fought  and 
conquered;  and,  of  the  powerful  enemy,  of  the 
hitherto  victorious  leader  of  the  Canaanites,  *'  there 
was  not  a  man  left." — "  From  tJiat  hour,  the  children 
of  Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  over  Jabin,  the 
king  of  Canaan,  whom  they  destroyed.**^ 

*  Judges,  Chap.  it. 
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When  the  battle  was  fought  and  won,  which  saved 
Israel,  then  Deborah, — ^the  wise  judge— the  brave  w)Eur-> 
rior,— -came  forth  in  the  £Ekce  of  her  people,  in  her 
higher  quality  of  prophetess  and  priestess,  and  raised 
that  glorious  canticle,  that  Te  Deum,  which  for  poetry, 
sublimity,  and  historical  interest,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.* Her  invocation  to  her  own  high  spirit, 
^  Awake  I  awake !  Deborah !  ^  —  **  Awake,  awake, 
with  a  song  1 ''  is  abrupt  and  sublime.  Her  fearful 
description  of  the  state  of  Israel,  when  she  '*  awoke" 
it  to  its  salvation, — ^when  *^  the  highways  were  unoc- 
cupied, and  travellers  walked  through  byeways, — 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased  in  Israel, 
— and  when  they  chose  new  gods,"  —  "  when  there 
was  war  at  the  gates"  and  when,  there  ^^  was  neither 
a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  40,000  in  Israel,^  —  is 

*  This  cftnticle  of  Deborah  was  sang  2285  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  A  fine  immortality!  a  grand  celebrity!  There  are 
among  the  learned  some  who  believe  that  Homer  took  it  as  his 
model,  and  found  in  it  the  germ  of  his  own  immortal  poem.  In  an 
article  in  the  British  Qoarterly  Review,  in  which  the  intellectual 
nature  of  Woman  is  treated  with  contempt,  their  supporters  (few 
in  number)  are  called  on  to  produce  any  thing  that  can  compare  to 
the  poetry  produced  by  men.  The  first  ode  on  record  was  the  joint 
effusion  of  a  brother  and  sister,  Moses  and  Miriam ;  and  Deborah's 
canticle,  which  succeeded  it,  besides  its  higher  poetic  inspiration, 
has  the  distinction  of  preceding  Homer*s  epic  by  thirteen  centuries* 
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eminently  graphic. — ^^  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses"*  (the  aristocracy  of  the  land)  — "  Ye  that  sit 
in  judgment**  —  **  Ye,  the  nobles  among  the  people," 
-'--are  interrogations  not  less  strikingly  grand.  Her 
allusion  to  the  former  glories  of  Israel,  when  **  the 
mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
contrasting  to  the  abject  state  in  which  she  found  it, 
is  artfully  and  poetically  conceived.  Lonely,  and  silent 
and  desolate,  the  cities  and  villages  lay  prostrate. 
The  clank  of  foreign  arms,  **  the  noise  of  archers," 
were  alone  heard  in  the  once  most  frequented  places, 
and  all  was  in  prostration,  **  until  /,  DebonUi,  arose  ! 
I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel  !'*f  **  and  my  heart  was 
towards  the  governors  of  Israel  that  offered  themselves 
willingly.  The  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over 
the  mighty ;"  **  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors, 
and  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the 
writer." 

*  Persons  of  quality,  it  seams,  were  disttngnished  b>  the  colour  of 
the  asses  they  rode  on ;  the  white,  being  more  rare,  were  more 
▼alaed.  —  Expotition  of  the  Hiiiorical  Books  of  the  Old  Teiiament, 
byM,H.of  the  Qotpel. 

t  This  canticle  is  given  conjointly  to  Deborth  and  Barak.  Bat 
Deborah  says  tbronghoot,  in  her  own  person,  "  /,  Deborah.**  And 
Barak  is  mentioned  in  the  second  person  as  being  according  to  the 
historical  fact,  '*  tent  by  her  on  foot  into  the  valley." 
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'<  And  the  princes  of  laaachar  weie  with  Deborah  1 
and  Barak,  '*  who  was  sent  on  foot  into  the  valley." 
To  this  emuneratioD  of  her  faithful  allies,  the  brave  and 
the  intellectual  of  her  nation,  follows  that  indignant 
reproach  to  the  deserters  of  the  holy  cause  of  national 
emancipation.  ''  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there 
were  great  thoughts  of  heart  ;*'  and  of  his  tribe  she 
asks, tauntingly,  ''Why  abidest  thou  among  the  sheep- 
fold  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks  ?  "  Gilead,  too, 
iar^roachedas  remaining ''beyond  Jordan;  and  Dan, 
in  his  ships,  and  Asher,  abode  on  the  sea,  in  his 
breaches  (creeks).'*  '<  While/*  she  adds,  <<  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Nepththali  jeopardized  their  lives  unto 
death,  in  the  high  places  of  the  field."  The  victory 
of  the  popular  army,  she  had  raised,  is  thus  beautifully 
sung :  ''  They  fought  from  Heaven.  The  stars,  in 
their  courses,  fought  against  Sisera !  the  river  of 
Kishon  swept  them  away  (that  ancient  river  I) " 
"  Oh,  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength ;  so 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish  before  the  Lord ;  but  let 
them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
down  in  his  strength/' 

To  this  splendid  efiusion,  all  the  power  and  faculties 
of  an  ardent  soul,  in  their  closest  intensity  and  appli- 
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cation,  were  evidently  brought  to  bear!  Deborah 
was  in  earnest,  *^  as  she  was  spiritually,  said  to  be, 
inspired;"  and  something  may  be  allowed  in  exte- 
nuation of  her  seeming  self-glorifying,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinaiy  position  in  which  she  was  placed  ;-- 
the  ruler  of  one  nation,  the  conqueror  of  another, 
and  the  first  great  reformer  which  had  arisen  among 
the  Hebrews,  since  the  mission  of  their  mighty  legis- 
lator, Moses. 

Deborah  reigned  and  maintained  an  unbroken  peace 
in  Israel  of  forty  years  (an  indefinite  term),*  in 
which  there  was  notldng  to  record :  happy  the  nation 
whose  blood-stained  chronicles  are  thus  interleaved 
with  the  white  pages  of  peace  and  prosperous  ob- 
scurity ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  scriptural  commentators, 
that  Deborah  alone,  of  all  the  rulers,  of  Israel,  has 

escaped,  unreproved  by  the  prophets  and  inspired 

« 

^  The  frequent  occorreace  of  the  number  forty  in  scriptural  text 
is  very  remarkable.  The  Flood  lasted  **  forty  days/*  the  Israelites 
were  "  forty  years*'  in  the  Desert,  Moses  *'  forty  days*'  in  the  Mount. 
Ezekiel  prophecied  that  Egypt  should  be  desolated  for  **  forty  years,** 
and  our  Saviour  was  "  forty  days  *'  in  the  Wilderness.  The  modem 
Arabs  still  employ  the  word  **  forty  **  to  express  an  indefinite  period. 
The  Hebrew  is  said  to  be  a  sister-dialect  of  the  Arabic,  and  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  may  have  mutually  borrowed  from  each  other. 
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historianB;  and  the  munnuring  Isradites,  wtio 
nounoed  Moses  as  deceptive^  accused  Joshua  as  indis- 
creet^ revealed  the  vices  of  Samson,  the  frailties  of 
David,  and  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  have  left  the 
pure  and  active  life  of  Deborah  of  Lapidoth  without 
spot  or  reproach. 

The  peace  of  forty  years,  '*  given  to  the  land  by 
Deborah/'  terminated,  after  her  death,  in  the  war 
with  the  Midianites  and  the  Arabs,  by  whom,  for 
their  sins,  "  the  Israelites  were  oppressed.*    This 

event,  ascribed  to  the  ingratitude  and  idolatry  of  the 
restless  £eictious  tribes,  brought  forward  the  genius 
and  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  valiant  Gideon,  who 
refused  the  prayer  of  the  people  he  had  saved,  to  rule 
over  them,  otherwise  than  through  the  influence  of  his 
consideration  and  patriotism. 

When  his  death  had  relieved  the  Israelites  from  all 
moral  and  spiritual  restraint,  **  again  they  remembered 
not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.''  The  conspiracy  of 
Abimelech  (the  natural  son  of  Gideon),  the  murder 
of  his  numerous  brothers,  his  atrocious  crimes,  and 
disgusting  vices,  again  threw  the  Israelites  into  the 

*  JndgWy  Chap.  vi.    Joaephas,  Book  tUi. 
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anarchy  (for  such  Was  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants). 
Then  followed  the  atrocious  vow  of  Jephthah,  and  its 
atrocious  accomplishment*  (only  relieved  by  the  pa- 
triotic devotion  of  his  heroic  daughter,  the  one  bright 
gleam  that  fell  upon  the  darkness  of  outraged  hu- 
manity). At  Jephthah's  death,  the  conquest  of  Israel 
by  the  Philistines  once  more  threatened  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  a  people^  who  were  again  saved  by  he 
mercy  of  Providence,  through  the  agency  of  woman. 

*  The  Yow  of  Jephthah,  and  itsacoomplishment,  was  the  result  of  his 
own  ferocioQt  natare  aad  saperatitioos  ignorance ;  and  the  marder  or 
Bacrifice  of  his  innocent  child  "  was  neither  asked  of  him  by  God, 
nor  exacted  by  the  law,"  says  Joseph  as.  Antiquity,  sacred  and  pro- 
£ine,  relates  no  paraUei  to  this  strange  and  terrible  expiatory  offer- 
ing, to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Ood  of  mercy :  for  when  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  put  to  the  proof,  another  victim  was  found  to  save  hu- 
manity its  moat  unnatural  crime, — ^the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket, 
to  become  Abraham's  burnt  offering,  in  place  of  his  own  son.  So, 
too,  in  the  mythological  counterpart  of  this  event,  Diana  presents 
a  stag  to  the  knife  of  Agamemnon,  and  rescues  his  beautiful  child ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Women  of  the  Hebrews  iinder  the  PhiliBtines — ^The  Mother  of  Samson 
— ^Naomi  and  Rath — Under  the  Theocracy — Hannah. 

The  Israelites  were  already  forty  years  in  the 
bondage  of  the  Philistines,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  the  wife  of  Manoah  (a  Danite), 
and  promised  her  a  son,  who  should  deliver  Israel  oat 
of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  **  Then  the  woman 
came  and  told  her  husband ;  and  the  birth  of  the  last 
of  the  patriot  rulers  of  Israel  verified  the  prophecy. 
The  struggles  of  Samson  for  his  country,  and  his  great 
and  eventful  life  (terminated  by  a  death  of  self-^sa- 
crifice,  the  most  remarkable  in  story),  had  lost  its 
influence  over  those  for  whom  he  had  suffered. 
The  subsequent  anarchies  and  crimes,  the  substi- 
tution of  the  grossest  idolatry  for  the  purest  theism, 
when  ^*  every  man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his 
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own  eyes,"  ♦  and  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  alike 
forgotten,  form  a  dreary  picture,  only  relieved  by  the 
beautiful  episode  of  two  private  and  lowly  women  :  and 
thus  the  flickering  flame  of  moral  truth  and  of  spiritual 
hope  was  again  preserved  and  fed  by  woman,  as 
the  celestial  fire,  in  Pagan  times,  was  committed  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  vestal  priestess ! 

The  story  of  Naomi  and  Ruth  is  full  of  simplicity 
and  beauty ;  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  fair  young 
Moabitess  (the  grandmother  of  the  future  king  Da- 
vid), and  the  bringing  her  into  the  pedigree  of  the 
Messiah,  there  is  ofiered  a  type  of  the  calling  of  woman, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  great  mission  of  redemp- 
tion. The  honour  done  to  the  women  of  Israel,  by  the 
elders  and  the  people,  on  the  marriage  of  Ruth  with 
Boaz,  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  virtues  of  their 
female  ancestors.  For  ^*  all  the  people  that  were  in 
the  gates,  and  the  elders  said  :  We  witness  that  the 
Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house 
like  Rachael  and  Leah,  wMch  two  did  build  the  house 
of  Israeli* 

The  Israelites  were  again  vanquished  in  battle  by 
the  Philistines ;  and  their  temporal  government,  vested 

*  Judges,  Chap.  XKi.  f  Ruth,  Chap.  iv. 
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in  the  person  and  family  of  the  grand  sacrificer,  or 
high  priest,  Eli,  became  purely  theocratical.  But  the 
first  of  their  theocrats  saw  the  holy  ark  pass  into  the 
profane  hands  of  idolatrous  enemies,  and  80,000  of 
the  Hebrew  army,  including  his  own  sons,  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  That  there  was  still  some  patriot  feel- 
ing extant  in  Israel  to  lament  this  disgrace,  is  proved, 
not  only  by  Eli  having  been  struck  down  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  ark,  but  by  the  death  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who  gave  premature  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she 
named  Ichabod,  or  ^*  Ignominy,''  from  her  own  sense 
of  the  disgraceful  event  which  hurried  her  to  the 
grave. 

The  loss  of  the  ark  was,  perhaps,  a  lype  of  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  reigning  hierarchy.  The 
sons  of  the  hereditary  High  Priest  had  become  drunk 
with  a  power  which  was  now  irresponsible  on  earth ; 
and  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  sacerdotal  family, 
(outrageous  to  society  and  impious  to  God),  accom- 
plished those  changes  in  the  government  of  Israel,  for 
which  the  people  had  been  gradually  prepared.  The 
hereditary  priesthood  was  losing  its  hold  on  public 
opinion  5  and  some  new  manifestation  of  power,  con- 
secrated by  hefiven,  and  approved  by  man,  had  long 
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been  called  for.  A  transition  was  at  hand;  and 
to  make  way  for  the  break  up  of  old  and  inapplicable 
combinations^  new  forms  of  government  had  become 
inevitable. 

But  tlie  miraculous  agency,  by  which  this  change 
was  to  be  worked  out,  was  again  given  to  woman. 
Hannah,  the  childless  wife  of  Btkanah,  the  Levite  of 
Ramatbaim,  had  long  wept  her  sterility ;  for  '^  her 
adversary  had  provoked  her  sore,  for  to  make  her 
fret/'  on  that  account — (a  trait  of  manners  still  £EuniHar 
in  the  East).  Hannah  was  to  Elkanah  what  Rachel 
had  been  to  Jacob,  the  beloved  wife  of  his  bosom,  be- 
loved beyond  his  other  and  more  fruitful  wives,  as  is 
proved  in  his  fond  and  ccmsolatory  address,  on  ob- 
serving her  dejection.  **  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou  ? 
why  canst  thou  not  eat  ?"  and  **.  Why  is  thy  heart 
grieved  ?  —  am  not  I  worth  more  to  thee  than  ten 
sons?" 

Still,  *'  Hannah,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul, 
prayed  unto  the  Liord,  and  wept  sore.'*  **  She  vowed 
a  vow  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  her  Vow  was  ac- 
cepted, and  fulfilled.  Her  interview  with  the  high 
priest  in  the  temple,  her  defence  against  his  suspicions, 
her  calling  herself  "  a  woman  c^  sorrowful  spirit,  who 
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had  come  to  pour  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord/'  are 
all  in  the  eamestness  of  a  high  conviction  |  and  her 
beautiful  prayer,*  and  her  naming  the  son  of  that 
prayer,  *^  the  asked  of  God/'  because  *'  she  had  asked 
him  of  the  Lord/'  are  circumstances  marking  the  high- 
est intensity  of  female  sensibility,  and  of  its  tenacity 
of  purpose. 

Hannah,  conscious  of  her  calling,  now  stood  apart 
from  her  fiunily,  and  on  the  ceremony  of  the  yearly 
sacrifice,  refused  to  accompany  them  to  the  temple, 
after  the  birth  of  her  son.     She  refused  to  go  '^  till  her 
child  was  weaned,  when  she  would  offer  him  herself  to 
the  Lord,  there  to  abide  for  ever  (the  future  theocrat  of 
Israel,  when  Eli  and  his  sons  should  be  swept  away.) 
But  when  she  had  presented  her  ''  asked  of  God"  in 
the  temple^  *'  with  offerings  of  value,"  and  with  all 
the  h%h  ceremonies  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  He- 
brew laws,  and  when  she  had  *'  left  him  to  serve  in 
the  t^nple ; "  then  she  came  forth,  under  a  new  and 

*  '*  Oh  Lord  of  HostB,  if  thoa  wilt  indeed  look  opon  the  affliction  of 
thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid, 
hot  wilt  give  unto  thy  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him 
unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life.  '*  The  evil  of  Polygamy  is  for- 
cibly painted  in  these  jealousies  among  the  wives  of  Elkanah. 
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holy  inspiration,  a  prophetess,  like  Miriam,  a  re- 
former, like  Deborah.*  She  attacked  the  vices  of  the 
existing  priesthood,-}*  and  prophecied  their  downfal ; 
she  attacked  the  feebleness  of  the  nobles.^  and  fore- 
told their  prostration ;  and  she  imaged  out  the  grow- 
ing anarchy  of  the  tribes,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  a  temporal  chief,  to  compress  it.  She  gave 
hope  to  the  poor,§  counsel  to  the  rich  ;  and  she  was  the 
first  who  declared  that  divine  dogma,  which  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  mankind  have  never  since  sur- 
passed, that  **  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge^  and  by 
him  actions  are  weighed  "|| — the  religion  of  truth,  the 
philosophy  of  fact ! 

The  women  of  the  Hebrews  seem  always  to  have 
been  in  the  van  of  political  civilization ;  and  Hannah, 
throughout  her  sublime  canticle,  predicted  the  revolu- 
tion working  in  the  (pinion  of  the  people,  their 
growing  dislike  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  (the  sons 
of  Eli,  the  high  priest),  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
**  sons  of  Belial,  that  knew  not  the  Lord,"  whose- 
downfial  would  precede  a  new  order  of  government. 

*  HaDDah*a  song — Samael,  Chap.  i.  f  Ibid.  Verse  Ji, 

X  Ibid.  Verse  4.    _  {  Ibid.  Chap.  ii.  Verse  8. 

I  Ibid.  Verse  3. 
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Eli  himself  was  not  insensible  to  the  impending  evil ; 
and,  struck  with  the  conviction  of  his  house's  ap- 
preaching  ruin,  had  reproved  his  consecrated  sons, 
the  heirs  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  say- 
ing :  *'  Why  do  ye  such  things,  for  I  hear  of  your 
doings  by  all  people;  it  is  no  good  report  that  I 
hear." 

The  awful  denunciation  which  foretold  ^^  that  these, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron,  should  be  cut  ofip  in  the 
flower  of  their  age/'  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  **  The 
fedthful  priest"  who  was  to  succeed  them,  the  sole 
hierarch  of  Israel,  in  whose  hands  was  to  be  lodged 
all  power  and  office,^  was  already  ministering  at 
the  altar,  ^'  being  a  child  girded  with  a  linen  ephod." 
His  mother  had  been  thanked  by  the  aged  Eli  for  the 
^'  loan  which  she  had  lent  to  the  Lord^*^  and  he  had 
blessed  both  Elkanah  and  his  wife  with  this  prayer 
so  honourable  to  Hannah,  '*  the  Lord  give  thee  seed 
of  this  woman,'^  &c;  f  Hannah  lived  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  her  own  fond  prophecies  and  high  intentions, 
and  to  behold,  in  the  son  of  her  vow,  and  the  minister 
of  her  early  consecration,  ^'  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  ruler  of  the  peopW    **  All  Israel,  from  Dan 

*  Samuel,  Chap.  xxU.  Verse  12.        f  Ibid.  Cbap.  u»  Vene  20. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was  established 
to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord !  and  Samuel  judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.*'* 

*  Ibid.  Chap.  vii.  Verse  15. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews  nnder  the  Monarchy—  The  Witch  of 
Endor. 

The  predestined  greatness  of  the  son  of  Hannah's 
prayer  was  accomplished.  Her  ^'  asked  of  God,"  the 
infant  votarist  of  her  consecration,  was  raised  over  the 
people  and  the  hierarchy,  to  all  the  power,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  by  which  man  has  ruled  most  puis* 
santly  over  his  species.  Prophet  in  the  temple,  sole 
sacrificer  at  the  altar,  warrior  in  the  fields  irresponsi- 
ble ruler  every  where,  he  reigned  in  all  the  unques- 
tioned authority  of  a  theocrat,  whose  power  (vested 
in  his  own  person)  was  considered  a  *'  right  divine.'' 
But  again,  the  demoralization  which  follows  irre- 
sponrible  power,  worked  its  natural  consequences ;  and 
Samuel  could  not  transmit  to  his  degenerate  sons  the 

62 
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high  destiny  which  his  mother  hsul  worked  out  for 
him. 

The  yoke  of  hereditary  spiritual  authority,  (even 
tliough  the  priesthood  was  still  preserved  in  the  tribe 
of  Levi),  had  been  broken  by  Samuel  himself;  and  in 
the  lifetime  of  Eli,  he  had  been  elected  to  succeed  him 
in  that  high  and  holy  office,  which  his  own  sons 
should  have  inherited,  had  not  *^  the  sons  of  Belial," 
as  Hannah  named  them,  proved  themselves  unworthy, 
by  their  crimes,  their  impiety,  and  their  incapacity  ! 

The  sons  of  Samuel,  like  those  of  Eli,  wanting  the 
personal  and  moral  qualities  of  their  fiather,  to  ensure 
their  succession  to  his  power  and  ministry,  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  Samuel  in  his  old  age  placed  the 
executive  in  the  hands  of  the  two  eldest,  Joel  and 
Abiah ;  for  the  people  rejected  them  because  they  had 
sold  justice,  accepted  bribes,  trodden  under  foot  the 
laws  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  land,  plunging  into 
the  most  voluptuous  and  disgraceful  vices,  and  living 
without  the  fear  of  their  God,  their  father,  or  their 
country ! 

Such  were  the  accusations  made  by  the  delegates, 
the  "  elders  of  the  people  of  Israel,"  when  they  went 
to  the  retreat  of  Samuel  at  Ramath,  to  refuse  submis- 
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sion  to  the  incapable  governors  he  had  appointed  over 
them ;  declaring  that  the  hierarchical  government 
(respected  in  his  inspired  person),  should  end  with  his 
life.    They  desired  to  have  a  temporal  chief*' — a 
king  to  judge  them,  like  all  the  nations !     The  revo- 
lution in  public  opinion^  (a  new  power  in  the  state), 
announced  in  their  demand,  struck  Samuel  with  dis* 
pleasure  and  perplexity;  and,  ere  he  answered,  he 
prayed  to  the  Lord  to  assist  him  by  his  spirit.   *'  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel :  hearken  unto  the  voide 
of  the  people,  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee.*' — ^*  How- 
beit  he  protested  solemnly  imto  them,  and  shewed  them 
the  manner  of  the  king  that  should  reign  over  them." 
It  was  then  that  Samuel  drew  the  splendid  and 
graphic  picture  of  a  despotic  king — such  as  would 
once  have  struck  the  republican  spirit  of  Israel  with 
indignation  and  dismay  :*  and,  if  the  hierarchy  had 

*  Rabbinical  writers,  and  Josephas  more  particnlarly,  considered 
the  earliest  form  of  political  society  among  the  Hebrews  to  have  been 
a  repablic.  Josephas,  at  least,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  borrows 
that  Greek  term  **  Voili  de  qaelle  sorte  la  republique  fut  chang^  en 
royaut6 ;  car  darant  le  goavernement  de  Moise,  et  de  Josnd  son  sac. 
cessear  et  general  de  Tarm^e,  la  forme  da  governement  estoit  aristo- 
cratiqae :  mais,  aprds  la  mort  de  Josa^,  personne  n*ayaat  an  son verain 
poafoir,dix-hait  ans  se  passerent  dans  Panarchie.  On  revint  ensaite 
k  la  preinidre  forme  de  gooTernement,  et  Ton  doonoit  la  sapr^me 
aatorit^,  soas  le  nom  de  Jage,  k  celai  qae  son  courage  et  sa  capacity 
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not  rendered  itself  so  odious,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
that  even  '*  the  manner  of  king/'  which  their  high 
priest  prophecied  should  reign  oyer  them,  gained  by 
the  comparison,  that  picture  must  have  stifled  all  de- 
sire of  change.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  terrific 
denunciation  wound  up  with  a  threat  that  *^  the  day 
would  come  when  they  should  cry  out  against  the 
king,  whom  they  had  chosen/' — '*  Nevertheless  the 
people  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they 
said :  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us,  that  we 
may  be  like  other  nations,  that  our  king  may  judge 
us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles/' 

The  Israelites  were  no  longer  predatory  wanderers 
in  the  desart:  if  they  were  still  superstitious  and 
stiff-necked  in  some  instances,  in  others  they  were  on 
a  par  with  the  surrounding  poUcized  and  powerful 
nations,  in  imitation  of  whose  institutes  they  desired 
a  temporal  and  responsible  chief.  They  had  heard 
from  an  inspired  woman,  that  the  *^  Lord  was  a  God 
of  knowledge,  by  whom  actions  were  weighed ;"  and, 
if  their  faith  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  still 

dana  In  gtierre  rendoient  le  phia  digne  de  cet  honneor:  et  las  roit 
ont  BQectd^  k  ees  jogea.*'— Hittoire  d«a  Jaifs,  Ltvre  vi.  Chap.  6. 
Pa^  317. 
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strong,  their  blind  submission  to  an  hereditary  and 
exacting  priesthood  was  utterly  shakoi. 

The  venerable  and  inspired  son  of  Hannah  was  still, 
however,  the  object  of  their  religious  confidence,  and 
even  oftheir  superstitious  veneration.  He  was  still  their 
priest,  their  prophet,  their  *^  grand  sacrificer,*'  their 
**  seer : "  but  they  desired  a  lay  chief,  a  political  ruler, 
a  great  captain  —  an  expedient  adequate  to  their  po- 
litical  necessities-^ a  patriot  leader  or  king,  such  as 
Hannah  had  predicted,  *^  when  she  said  that  He  who 
raised  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifted  the  beg- 
gar from  the  dunghill,  and  set  them  among  princes, — 
He  who  would  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth  would  give 
strength  to  the  king,  and  exalt  the  power  of  the 
anointed." 

Samuel,  haply,  may  have  recalled  this  prophetic  word 
of  his  mother,  when,  directed  by  inspiration,  he  sought 
for  one  answering  to  that  propheey,  one  whom  the 
people  should  approve,  one  whom  he  would  prepare  for 
his  high  calling,  one  whom  he  would  anoint  king,  one 
who  was  not  ^'  of  the  princes,^  above  whom  *^  he  was 
to  be  set,"  not  of  the  elders,  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ismel, 
nor  of  the  sacerdotal  family  of  Levi,  *^  nor  yet  of  the 
poor  raised  out  of  the  dust,"  but  a  man  strictly  of  the 
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people.  Saulf  according  to  his  own  modest  account 
of  himself,  *'  was  a  Benjamite  of  the  smallest  tribes  of 
Israel,  whose  family  was  the  least  of  all  the  families  of 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin."" —  But  "  he  was  a  choice 
young  man  and  a  goodly ;"  "  and  there  was  not  among 
the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he ;  from 
his  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people." 

Such  was  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  age  and  class,  stopped  the  high  priest  on  his 
way  to  the  great  festival,  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  people,  '*  in  the  High  Place,'* 
and  asked  him :  **  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  the 
seer's  house  is !  for  he  came  with  a  servant  of  his 
father's  to  ask  advice  of  an  honourable  man,  a  seer, 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  father's  asses  which  had  been 
lost.*'  And  Samuel  answered  and  said :  **  I  am 
the  seer.'* 

The  whole  of  the  scene  that  follows  is  pregnant  with 
inference ;  marked  by  the  internal  evidence  of  historic 
truth,  and  full  of  graphic  beauty.  The  astounded  Saul 
heard  his  high  destiny  from  the  prophet's  lips  with 
incred\]Iity,  and  almost  rejected  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  one  in  whom  was  all  '*  the  desire  of  Israel;"  but 
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when  he  was  placed  in  ^*  the  chiefest  place/'  at  the 

sacred  festival,  and  distinguished  by  a  princely  portion 

of  the  service,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the 

hierarch  prophet,  honoured  by  *'  secret  communion 

with  him"  on  'Uhe  top  of  his  house/'  when  "the 

spring  of  the  day  came,"  and  he  was  awakened  by 

Samuel  to  accompany  him  beyond  the  city,  when  he 

was  referred,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny, 

to  the  **  prediction  of  the  three  signs,"  (the  first  of 

which  was  to  be  manifested  at  Rachael's  sepulchre) ; 

and  when,  under  the  bright  canopy  of  the  morning 

heaven,  he  felt  the  holy  oil  poured  on  his  fervid  brow, 

with  the  prophetic  words :  *'  the  Lord  hath  anointed 

thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance  1 "  —  then  the 

young  and  hmnble  Benjamite  felt  the  ^*  spirit  of  the 

Lord"  upon  him ;  he  was  turned  into  another  man :" 

and,  among  the  company  of  prophets  who  came  to 

meet  him  with  timbrels  and  harps,  *'he  also  pro- 

phecied.*' 

The  king  thus  solemnly  prepared  was,  in  due  course 
of  time,  presented  to  the  people  of  Israel  by  Samuel. 
The  prophet  had  called  them  together  by  tribes,  and 
by  thousands,  and,  when  he  had  bitterly  reproached 
them  for  *'  rejecting  their  God,"  (or  the  hierarchical 
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government)  in  favour  of  a  king  (or  temporal  chief), 
he  pointed  out  to  them  him  who,  when  he  stood 
among  the  people,  was  higher  than  any  of  them,  from 
his  shoulders  upwards  !  '^  See  you  him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen ;  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
people!*'  Xhe  people  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  nature's  own  nobility  in  the  elected  of  Heaven, 
and  shouted  that  shout,  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
Israel,  ^^  God  save  the  king  1" 

The  captain  of  the  people,  thus  consecrated  and 
thus  approved — young,  brave,  beautiful,  and  mer- 
ciful—  the  true  legislator  of  a  government  of  sym- 
pathy—^  soon  justified  his  election.     He  conquered 
wherever  he  fought,  and  saved  whenever  he  dared. 
He  adopted  the  valour  and  capacity  of  the  well  en- 
dowed ;  for,  whenever  he  saw  any  strong  or  valiant 
man,  **  he  took  him  unto  him ;''  and  with  such  men 
and  his  own  brave  spirit,  he  prostrated  the  enemies  of 
Israel.   "Whithersoever  he  turned  himself,  he  vexed 
them''  and  "  prevailed  over  all ;"  and  many  who  had 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  others  who  had  hid  them- 
selves in  Mount  Bphraim,  joined  the  standard  of  the 
popular  chief. 
Thus  eminent,  and  thus  supported,  he  soon  became 
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obnoziouB  to,  and  suspected  of,  the  priesthood,  and 
odious  to  the  nobles.  He  bad  enraged  the  hierarchy 
who  had  raised  him,  by  what  was  deemed  an  ill-^timed 
mercy ;  and  by  what  was  felt  to  be  a  dangerous  po* 
pularitjr :  for  the  people,  after  one  of  Saul's  victories, 
had  tamed  upon  Samuel,  asking,  '*  Who  is  he  that 
said,  shall  Saul  reign  over  us  ?  bring  the  men,  that  we 
may  put  them  to  death."  To  strengthen  him  on  the 
throne,  and,  probably,  to  thwart  the  priesthood,  the 
people  elected  him  again,  of  their  own  free  will,  king 
before  the  Lord ;  ''  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoicing 
greatly,"  so  that  the  high  priest  reproached  the  pec^le 
with  their  ingratitude  to  himself,  and  their  contempt 
of  his  rejected  sons.  Justifying  his  own  integrity, 
also/  Samuel  **  terrified  them  with  thunder  in  the 
harvest  time." 

From  that  moment,  Saul  felt  the  power  of  the  great 
sacerdotal  conspiraey,  which  raised  up  a  rival  to  his 
glory,  and  an  anointed  successor  to  his  power.  From 
that  moment,  the  reign  of  Saul  (the  first  on  sacred 
record  that  stood  in  the  gap  of  transition,  betwem 
two  great  epochs  of  social  history)  became  a  tragic 
epic,  full  of  dramatic  action,  grand,  &ntastic,  and 
suUime !  -—  the  inspiration  of  the  master-minds  of 
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future  ages,  the  poetry  of  passion,  an  illustration  of 
the  philosophy  of  politics. 

In  the  struggle  Saul  fell :  —  and  the  people  whose 
opinions  he  represented,  divided  by  that  fickleness, 
which  has  ever  been  the  curse  of  the  ignorant,  bene- 
£ted  not  by  a  contest,  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 
Assailed  by  every  evil  that  can  outrage  the  feelings 
of  man — as  prince,  patriot,  father,  friend — by  con- 
spiracy without,  domestic  treachery  within,  spiritually 
anathematized,  virtually  dethroned,  reproached,  hu* 
miliated,  and  maddened — the  evil  spirit  of  Grod  came 
upon  him ;  and  the  last  act  of  his  life's  grand  tra- 
gedy hastened  to  its  close,  in  all  the  poetic  sublimity 
in  which  it  had  risen. 

Abandoned  by  all  resources,  divine  and  human, 
when  his  children  had  left  him,  when  '*  the  Lord 
had  departed  from  him,  when  the  prophets  had  de- 
iserted  him,"  and  "  he  was  sore  distressed,'' — Saul, 
in  his  last  dire  necessity,  sought  for  relief  in  that 
great  dogma  of  the  East,  the  divinity  of  woman's 
mind.  He  turned,  for  counsel  and  for  hope,  to  one 
whom  he  beUeved  to  hold  spiritual  communion  with 
the  dark  and  shadowy  past,  and  to  possess  a  prophetic 
power  over  the  coming  future.     The  gr^at  female 
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seen,  the  prophetesses  of  more  ancient  times^  the 
Miriams^  and  the  Deborahs,  and  the  Hannahs,  had 
passed  away ;  but  there  still  existed  "  wise  women" 
in  Israel,  whose  acute  perceptions  of  causes  and  their 
effects  inspired  a  conviction  of  their  superhuman  in-: 
telligenoe,  —  of  their  possessing  minds  **  which  o'er* 
informed  their  tenements  of  clay." 

Saul  had  banished  these  women  out  of  the  land, 
who  haply  saw  too  clearly  and  foretold  too  much  I  But, 
when  he  was  deserted  by  all,  then  **  he  said  unto  his 
servant,  "  seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
that  I  may  go  to  her  and  inquire  of  her."  Such  a 
woman  was  soon  found  in  her  den  at  Endor,*  whither 
she  had  probably  been  hunted ;  and  Saul,  disguised 
and  in  '^  other  raiment"  than  that  of  royalty,  went 
forth  in  the  deep  shadows  of  night,  and  sought  the 
oracle  of  his  stormy  destiny  from  a  woman's  lips. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  grand  and  terrible. 
It  has  been  imitated  by  every  art,  and  equalled 
by    none !      Saul's    address   to  the  weird  woman, 

*  The  term  '*  witch,**  used  in  oar  translation,  gives  a  false  and  a 
▼tilgar  colour  to  this  incident.  The  woman  of  Endor  was,  roost  pro- 
bably, a  personage  somewhat  answering  to  the  sibyls  of  classical  an- 
tiqnity,  though  at  that  time  persecated,  and  in  disgrace  with  the 
gofenuDwst* 
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made  with  the  abruptness  of  habitual  power,  "I 
pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  thy  familiar  spirit;" 
— the  proscribed  woman's  reproaching  the  disguised 
king  with  laying  a  snare  for  her  life,  ''  knowing  how 
Saul  had  cut  off  those  who  had  familiar  spirits  ;"-^ 
Saul's  emphatic  oath, ''  as  the  Iiord  liveth,  no  punish** 
ment  shall  happen  thee  for  this  thing;" — the  con- 
juration of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  — and  the  witch's 
exdamaticMi,  ''  why  hath  thou  deceived  me  ?  thou 
art  Saul;"— ^  these  are  finely  preparative  to  the 
great  denunciaticm  which  followed,  that  ^'  the  morrow 
should  be  the  last  day  of  Israel's  independence,  the 
last  of  Saul's  and  of  his  sons'  existence ;"  for  that 
''  the  Lord  had  rent  the  land  out  of  his  hand,  and 
given  it  to  his  neighbour,  even  unto  David ! " 

The  crime  which  brought  down  this  awful  penalty 
was  that  '^  he  had  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  nor  executed  his  wrath  upon  Amalek."  Saul 
heard  all  this,  with  his  face  stooped  to  the  ground : 
his  head  bowed,  his  spirit  was  broken,  and  at  last  he 
*'  fell  straightway  all  along  the  earth."  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  wise  woman,  the  witch  of  Endor, 
in  answer  to  his  questions  of  "  what  she  saw, ' '  repfied, 
"  the  God's  ascending  out  of  the  earth !  and  an  old 
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man  coming  up  in  a  mantle/'  Saul  believed  on  the 
w(miaQ*8  evidence,  and  acknowledged  the  vision  of 
Samuel,  which  her  power  had  conjured ! 

But  this  witch,  this  '^  midnight  hag''  — this 
banished,  proscribed,  desolate  woman,  thrown  beyond 
all  hujxian  communion,  and  baited  even  to  **  the 
death,"  was  a  woman  still,  full  of  tender  sympathy, 
instinct  with  pily.  When  she  saw  the  mighty  king 
of  Israel  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  that  *'  there 
was  no  strength  in  him,  for  he  had  eaten  no  bi^ead 
all  tiie  day,  nor  all  the  night,"  ''  tiie  woman  came 
unto  Saul,  and  saw  tiiat  he  was  sore  troubled,  and  said 
unto  him,  behold  thine  handmaid  hath  obeyed  thy 
voice,  and  I  liave  put  my  life  in  thy  hand,  and  have 
hearkened  unto  thy  words  which  thou  spakest  unto 


me." 


''  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee  hearken  thou  also  to 
tiie  voice  of  thy  handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  moroel 
of  bread  before  thee,  and  eat,  that  thou  mayes^  have 
strengfli  when  thou  goest  on  thy  way." 

**  And  be  refused  and  said,  I  will  not  eat.  But  his 
servants,  together  with  the  woman,  compelled  him ; 
and  be  hearkened  unto  their  voice ;  so  he  arose  from 

the  earth  and  sat  upon  the  bed." 
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*'  And  die  woman  had  a  fat  calf  in  the  house ;  and 
she  hasted  and  killed  it/  and  took  flour  and  kneaded  it> 
and  did  bake  unleavened  bread  thereof." 

''  And  she  brought  it  before  Saul,  and  before  his 
servants,  and  they  did  eat;  then  they  rose  up  and 
went  away  that  night.*'  * 

All  that  was  prophesied  by  the  mysterious  intel- 
ligence of  this  woman,  or  witch,  came  to  pass; 
Saul,  with  his  three  sons,  and  Israel  were  overthrown. 
But  Saul,  though  *'  sore  wounded  of  the  archers," 
fell  by  his  own  sword.  Victorious  even  in  defeat,  he 
wrenched  the  glory  of  his  death  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  died  with  aU  the  courage  of  a  hetx), 
and  in  all  the  majesty  of  a  king!  '' One  who  saw  him 
fall"  (and  lyingly  boasted  to  David  that  he  had  killed 
him),  **  brought  the  crown  that  was  on  his  head,  and 
the  bracelet  that  was  on  his  arm,  to  his  rival  and  suc- 
cessor. David  did  not  reject  the  royal  insignia;  but  he 
smote  the  parasite  who  brought  them  "  till  he  died ;" 
smote  him  for  having  **  slain  the  Lord's  anointed," 

the  first  anointed  king  of  Israel !    Already  David 
thought  like  a  king,  though  he  felt  like  a  man ;  and 

punished  the  supposed  regicide  who  had  invaded  the 

*  I  Samuel,  Chapter  x\i\\\,  Vene20,  21,  22, 23,  24,  25. 
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holy  sanctuary  of  a  royal  life,  while  he  jffofited  by 
tiie  treason  by  which  himself  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

The  instant  death  of  the  vain-glorious  Amalekite 
was  followed  by  that  outburst  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion— ^that  sublime  I'equiem  over  the  '* mighty  fallen/' 
the  "  swifter  than  eagles/'    the    "  stronger  than 
ycBis/'  the   *'  beauty  of  Israel/'    the  *'  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives  who  in  their  deaths  were  not 
divided/'— -which  must  ever  be  considered  as  the 
highest  poetry  —  poetry  in  all  its  intensity,  gushing 
from  the  deepest  sources  of  sensibility  and  of  passion 
by  which  the  heart  of  man  can  be  stirred,  aflfection 
and  remorse.    David  loved  Jonathan  with  a  "  love 
passing  that  of  woman/'  as  ''  Jonathan  loved  him  as 
his  own  soul ;"  and  he  might  have  felt,  that  if  ^'  the 
mighty  was  fallen/'  it  was  he — the  son  and  subject, 
—  he  who  ''^  had  been  set  over  the  men  of  war"  by 
Saul, — he,  ''the  stripling/'*  whom  the  Idng  had 
taken  into  his  own  family,  it  was  he,  David,  who  had 
struck  the  first  blow,  that  laid  the  Lord's  anointed  in 
the  dust. 
The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 

*  I  Samael. 
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followed  close  upon  the  death  of  Saul.  To  this  high 
dignity  the  son  of  Jesse  had  been  called  (as  he  him- 
self said)  by  the  men  of  Judah  ;  "  for  your  master, 
Saul,  is  dead,  and  the  men  of  Judah  hath  anointed 
me  king  over  them."  But,  though  David  had  won 
the  good  will  of  Judah,  the  great  conquest  was  yet 
to  be  achieved :  for  the  army,  and  Abner,  its  Greneral, 
had  raised  the  surviving  grandson  of  Saul,  the  un- 
fortunate Ishbosheth,  **  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel" — 
(the  infant  son  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  Jonathan 
having  been  saved  and  carried  away  ^<  by  his  nurses,") 
The  civil  wars,  which  ensued  between  the  adverse 
tribes,  were  carried  on  with  relentless  cruelty  and  base 
treachery,  such  as  scripture  has  recorded  as  cha- 
racterizing the  hostilities  of  the  Hebrews  among  each 
other.  These  horrors  ended  in  the  assassination  of 
Ishbosheth,  **  while  he  slept ;"  and  in  the  elevation  of 
David  to  his  throne  and  power ;  ''for  the  elders  of 
Israel  made  a  league  with  him  (David),  and  anointed 
him  king  over  all  Israel." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Hebrew  Womeo  under  the  Monarchy  Ck>ntinaed  —  Their  Social 
Condition— Abigail  —  Michal—  Bathsheba. 

Saul,  the  eiiigle-minded,  the  brave^  spirited,  and 
impetuous  Saul,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
was  succeeded  by  one  whose  temperament  and  cha- 
racter differed  in  every  thing  from  his  own,  though 
his  origin  was  the  same,  and  his  election,  (humanly 
considered,)  was  based  on  the  same  qualities,  and  go- 
verned by  the  same  expediency.  David,  when  intro- 
duced  to  Saul  by  his  bravery,  having  become  the  idol 
of  the  people,  and  the  instrument  of  the  hierarchy,  fled 
from  die  not  unjustifiable  wrath  of  the  king ;  and, 
at  tiie  head  of  a  little  band  of  six  hundred  desperate 
men,  led  a  stealthy  and  predatory  life,  *'  abiding  in 
the  strong  holds  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Desart  of  Zeph,"  until,  ''  having  found 
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grace  in  the  eyes  of  Achish,"  king  of  the  Philistines, 
he  became  a  subsidiary  to  the  enemy  of  Saul,  and 
begged  the  little  territory  of  Ziklag,  from  whence  he 
made  many  incursions  on  the  surrounding  tribes, 
'*  which  secured  him  the  protection  of  Achish." 

But  the  Philistines  suspected  David ;  their  princes 
^*  disallowed  him ;"  they  considered  him  as  a  spy  on 
their  movements,  and  "  a  deserter  from  his  master, 
Saul:'*  for,  when  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  passed 
on  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and  "  David  and 
his  men  passed  in  the  rearward  with  Achish,  they 
asked,  What  do  these  Hebrews  here?  Make  this 
fellow  i^etum  to  his  place,  and  let  him  not  go  down 
to  battle  with  us ;  lest  in  battle  he  should  be  an 
adversary  to  us :  for  wherewith  should  he  reconcile 
himself  to  his  master,  Saul?  Should  it  not  be  with 
the  heads  of  these  (our)  men  ?  "  His  royal  protector 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  his  military 
chiefs ;  and  David,  returning  to  his  territory  at  Zik- 
lag,  found  that  in  his  absence  with  the  army,  his 
home  had  been  spoiled,  and  his  two  wives  taken 
prisoner  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the  Amalekites.* 

*  A  natural  repriMil,  aa  David  had  imoto  their  land»  and  left 
neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  alien;  and  took  away  the  sheep  and 
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David  pursued  tlie  ravagers,  recovered  tiie  spoils, 
rescued  his  wives,  and  was  "  returning  victorious 
firom  the  slaughter/'  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Saul  and  his  sons  was  brought  him. 

The  kingly  power  of  Israel  was  now  vested  in  one 
who  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  (the  prime  of  all 
the  passions)  and  in  all  the  high  excitement  of  vie- 
toiy  !  He  was  the  protected  of  the  priesthood,  the 
pride  of  the  people ;  and,  seeing  that  his  kingdom 
was  exalted,  and  his  rule  undisputed,  he  took  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  the  Bast  as  tiie  model  of  his 
own;  he  adopted  their  civilization,  affected  their 
habits^  and  imitated  their  luxuries  and  their  vices. 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  Tyre, 
or  his  friendship  with  its  king,  he  received  from  that 
powerful  monarch  cedar-trees  for  constructing,  and 
expert  workmen  for  raising,  the  first  royal  palace  in 
Israel  (in  "  the  city  of  David").  He  renewed  (though 
he  did  not  introduce)  the  Oriental  institute  of  poly- 
gamy, by  the  example  of  his  own  boundless  indul- 
gence; and  thus,  in  his  own  person,  produced  a 
great   and  fatal   influence  on  the  moral  interests 

oxeD,  the  asses  and  the  camels,  and  the  apparel,  and  came  to 
Achish.** 
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of  society,  and  on  the  after  events  of  his  own  life 
and  reign. 

Under  the  change  of  government  effected  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  under  the  hierarchy  of  SamueL 
the  moral  condition  of  the  women  of  the  Hebrews  had 
undergone  an  obvious  change — their  agency  having 
received  a  new  direction ;  but  still,  they  were  agents, 
and  their  intellects  took  a  wider  development,  as 
they  became  more  habitually  applied  to  worldly 
affidrs. 

Saul,  who  had  but  one  wife — whose  state  of  king 
had  been  prophesied  by  one  woman,  and  whose  fate 
and  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  ill--explained 
agency  of  another  —  was  the  first,  in  his  kingcraft, 
(a  trade  soon  learnt)  to  apply  the  subtle  mind  of 
woman  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.  He  accord- 
ingly selected  his  own  clever  and  deviceful  daughter, 
Michal,  and  gave  her  as  a  wife  to  David,  ^'  to  en- 
snare him."  But  David  (astute  as  the  king),  at 
first  shrunk  from  the  dangerous  honour  of  "  being  a 
king's  son-in-law.'*  * 

That  Saul  had  raised  the  social  state  of  woman  is 
proved  by  '*  the  daughters  of  Israel''  being  specially 

*  I  Saniiiel,  Chap,  xviii. 
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called  on  to  *'  weep  the  death  of  him  who  had  clothed 
them  with  scarlet  and  other  delights,  and  enriched 
llieir  apparel  with  ornaments  of  gold."  This  was 
the  costmne  of  the  ladies  of  a  sumptuous  court,  and 
not  of  the  women  of  coarse  servitude,  the  drawers 
of  water,  and  the  tenders  of  cattle, — the  thrifty 
mothers  who  built  up  the  house  of  Israel  in  the  pas- 
toral ages. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Hebrews  was  as  yet  young ; 
but  their  impressionable  women  underwent  an  early 
modification,  coincident  with  the  times.    The  servant, 
indeed,  was  still  seeking  to  adapt  her  versatile  powers 
to  the  intentions  of  her  mastery  but  the  decorated 
slave  of  the  harem,  in  striving  to  win  her  way  to 
influence,  exerted  other  properties  of  mind,  than 
those  which  made  the  ef&cacy  of  her  immediate  pre- 
decessors.   Hopeless  of  rights,  she  applied  herself  to 
secure  privileges ;  and  the  poetical  idiosyncracy  which 
had  produced  the  Miriams  and  the  Deborahs,  so  ser- 
viceable under  the  hierarchy,  yielded  at  once  to  the 
more  material  pressure  of  a  new  necessity.    Women 
were  no  longer  priestesses,  prophetesses,  poetesses  ; 
but,  as  the  wives  and  concubines  of  royal  lovers, 
they  became  queens  and  stateswomen,  the  mothers 
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of  rival  sons,  abettors  of  the  policy,  or  neutralizers  of 
the  views  of  their  enamoured  despots,  as  their  own 
personal  or  maternal  ambitions  directed. 

The  introduction  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  on 
the  scene  of  the  stirring  drama  of  David's  life,  pre- 
sents a  new  character  of  woman,  as  different  from 
the  nomadic  females  of  the  pastoral  ages  of  the  He- 
brews, as  these  were  from  the  inspired  prophetesses 
of  the  hierarchy. 

David  was  yet  wandering  in  ihe  wildernesses  of 
Paran,  with  his  predatory  band  of  young  men,  when 
the  necessities  of  his  precarious  life  induced  him  to 
apply  for  relief  to  one  "  who  lived  in  prosperity,"  to 
Nabal,  a  wealthy  proprietor  of  Carmel.  Nabal  re- 
turned  an  answer  full  of  insolence  to  a  solicitation  of 
more  than  Oriental  courtesy.  "Who  is  David?*' 
he  asks :  "  Who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be 
many  servants  now-a-days  that  break  away  every 
man  from  his  master.  And  shall  I  take  my  bread,  and 
meat,  and  water,  prepared  for  my  own  shearers,  and 
give  it  to  men  whom  I  know  not,  should  they  come !" 
To  this  answer  David  replied,  by  arming  four  hun- 
dred of  his  men ;  "  girding  on  his  sword,  and  march- 
ing upon  Nabal ;"  and  "  evil  was  denoimced  against 
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Nabal,  and  on  all  his  household !"  But  there  was  a 
power  greater' than  any,  which  Nabal  could  summons 
to  his  aid — a  power  which  returned  the  sword  of  David 
to  its  scabbard^  and  vanquished  the  all  but  indomptable 
spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Goliah.  Near  the  covert  of 
the  hill,  against  which  the  fierce  invader  of  private  pro* 
perty  was  marauding,  at  the  head  of  his  weU-armed 
and  picked  men,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
giving  orders  for  a  merciless  pillage,  which  before 
''  the  morning  light"  was  to  desolate  the  dwellings  and 
reduce  the  household  of  the  "  man  of  property"  to  ruin, 
he  was  suddenly  stopt  in  his  march  by  a  woman, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  followed  by  a  sumpter  troop, 
laden  with  all  that  was  necessary  and  all  that  was 
luxurious,  to  victual  the  little  camp  of  the  Desert 
of  Paran.  It  was  Abigail,  the  wife  of  the  churlish 
and  "  evil-tongued  Nabal ;  "  a  '*  woman  of  good 
understanding  and  beautiful  countenance" — who, 
unknown  to  her  hot-headed  husband,  had  come 
forth,  in  her  womanly  consideration  and  intuitive 
discretion,  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  him  whose  ven- 
g^^ance  was  never  slow,  and  whose  vow  of  extermi- 
nation had  been  witnessed  by  the  heaven  he  invoked 
at  the  moment  of  her  approach. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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As  soon  as  Abigail  perceived  the  exterminator  of 
tlie  Amalekites,  the  conqueror  of  the  Philistines,  the 
feared  of  Israel,  she  alighted  and  "  fell  before  him, 
and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground." 

*'  And  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said.  Upon  me,  my 
lord,  upon  me  let  this  iniquity  fall ;  and  let  thine 
handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and 
hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid. 

'*  Let  not  my  lord  regard  this  man  of  Belial,  even 
Nabal ;  for,  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he.  Nabal  is  his 
name,  and  folly  is  with  him.  But  I,  thine  handmaid, 
saw  not  the  young  men  of  my  lord,  whom  thou  didst 
send. 

"  Now,  therefore,  my  lord,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  withholden 
thee  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging 
thyself  with  thine  own  hand,  now  let  thine  enemies 
and  they  that  seek  evil  unto  my  lord  be  as  Nabal. 

'*  And  now  this  blessing  which  thine  handmaid  has 
brought  unto  my  lord,  let  it  even  be  given  unto  the 
young  men  that  follow  my  lord. 

''  I  pray  thee  fcH^ve  the  trespass  of  thine  hand- 
maid,  for  the  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a 
sure  house,  because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of 
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the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee  all 
tfay  days. 

*'  Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek 
thy  soul ;  but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  the 
souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out,  as  out 
of  the  middle  of  a  sling. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  shall 
have  done  to  my  lord  according  to  all  the  good  that 
he  hath  spoke  concerning  thee,  and  shall  have  ap» 
pointed  thee  ruler  over  Israel,  that  this  shall  be  no 
grief  unto  thee,  nor  offence  of  heart  unto  my  lord, 
either  that  thou  hast  shed  blood  causeless,  or  that  my 
lord  hath  avenged  himself ;  but  when  the  Lord  shall 
have  dealt  well  with  my  lord,  then  remember  thine 
handmaid/'* 

If  the  power  of  eloquence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its 
application,  and  by  its  effect  on  the  auditory  to  which  it 
is  addressed,  the  speech  of  Abigail  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  on  record.  It  is  not  the  eloquence  of  words,  it 
is  the  oratory  of  thought,  applied  to  the  passions,  to  the 
prejudices,  and  the  previous  associations  of  its  object. 
The  manner  of  her  supplication  to  be  heard,  the 

*  I  Samnel,  Cfa«p.  xxv.,  Verse  from  24  to  31 . 
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playful  humour  of  her  irony  launched  against  the  cha- 
racter of  her  brutal  husband,  lier  artful  predictions  to 
David's  future  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  her 
allusion  to  the  envy  of  Saul,  to  the  unavailing  malice 
of  David's  enemies,  and  her  plausible  claim  to  his 
future  respect  and  gratitude  for  having  thus  saved 
him  from  the  crime  of  shedding  blood  causelessly,  are 
all  of  the  highest  order  of  rhetoric,  traits  of  the  finesse 
and  subtlety  of  fenuJe  intellectuality. 

David,  struck,  enamoured,  diverted  from  all  his 
purposes  of  vengeance,  heard  her  out;  and  then 
burst  forth  into  that  spirited  benediction,  which 
love  and  poetry  have  since  faintly  imitated  in  effusions 
that  have  become  immortal.^  ''  And  David  said  to 
Abigail,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 
sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  And  blessed  be  thy 
advice,  and  blessed  be  thou  which  hast  kept  me  this 
day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging 
myself  with  mine  own  hand."-(-  &c. 

When  Abigail  returned  to  her  home,  she  found  her 
husb^d  presiding  over  a  feast,  which,  for  its  gran- 

*  "  Benedetto  sia  '1  giorno,  e  M  niese,  e  V  anno,"  &c.~  Petrarcba 
Son.  xUiu 
t  I  Samnei,  Chap.  zxt..  Verse  32,  33. 
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deur  and  luxury,  were  "  like  the  feast  of  a  king," — . 
the  last  he  ever  enjoyed.  "  But  he  was  too  merry  of 
heart  (for  he  '*  was  very  drunk")  for  Abigail  to  com- 
mune with  him  ;  therefore  she  told  him  nothing  less 
or  more,  till  the  morning  light." 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  this  most  dramatic  and 
important  interview,  that  "  Nabal  was  smote  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  died ; "  and  that  "  David  im- 
mediately sent  and  communed  with  and  took  her  to 
him  to  wife" — tiie  insidious  and  influential  successor 
of  the  high-minded  Michal.  David,  however,  shortly 
after  associated  Abigail  with  a  sort  of  lefl-handed  wife, 
of  little  renown,  but  of  devoted  fidelity  (Ahinoam  of 
Jezreel),  who  seems  to  have  followed  her  husband 
or  master  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  most  pre- 
carious stages  of  his  life. 

But  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  saviour  of 
his  life,  the  contemner  of  his  conduct,  though  now 
the  wife  of  another  (of  Phaltiel),  returned  to  his 
thoughts,  when  his  hope  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
her  father  brightened  on  his  view  ;  and  when  news  of 
the  treason  of  Abner,  and  his  revolt,  from  Ishboseth, 
was  brought  him,  he  sought  to  authorize  his  am- 
bitious intentions  by  claiming  back  the  daughter 
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of  the  royal  Saul.  Ere  he  consented  to  conclude  his 
league  with  Abner  (of  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  to  be  the  price),  he  demanded  of  the  arch-traitor 
the  restoration  of  Michal ;  for  David  said,  "  Well,  I 
will  make  a  league  with  thee ;  but  one  thing  I  requii-e  ! 
— ^that  you  shall  not  see  my  face  till  you  first  bring 
me  Michal,  Saul's  daughter/' 

Messengers  were  forthwith  sent  to  the  feeble  and 
foredoomed  Ishboseth,  to  deliver  up  his  sister;  and 
the  reiterated  demand  of  one,  now  too  powerful  to  be 
refused,  was  soon  obeyed.  "  Ishboseth  sent  and 
took  Michal  from  her  husband,  Phaltiel,''  ''  And 
her  husband  went  with  her  along  weeping  behind 
her  to  Bahurim."  But  he  wept  in  vain  —  and  the 
indignant  and  royal  Michal,  ''  who  despised  David  in 
her  heart,"  was  forced  from  her  obscure  happiness,  to 
give  new  lustre  to  the  throne,  through  the  prestige 
which  still  irradiated  the  house  of  Saul,  by  being 
again  added  to  the  number  of  the  new  king's  wives : 
for  David,  when  he  returned  from  Hebron,  the  capital 
of  Judah,  to  Jerusalem,  was  accompanied  by  ''  many 
wives"  and  a  numerous  progeny. 

"  When  David  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  esta- 
blished him  king  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  eicalted 
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his  kingdom  for  his  people  Israers  sake/'  then 
"  David  took  him  more  concubines  and  wives  out  of 
Jerusalem,  after  he  was  come  from  Hebron,  and  there 
were  yet  sons  and  daughters  bom  to  David." 

To  these  victims  of  an  institution  founded  by  the 
selfish  tyranny  and  the  licentious  passions  of  man,  (and 
revived  by  him  who  had  been  '^  taken  from  a  sheep-cot, 
and  from  following  the  sheep,  to  rule  over  Israel), 
others  were  added ;  and  one  above  all  others,  who  be- 
came a  distinguished  incident  in  the  historical  records 
of  her  country,  as  queen,  stateswoman,  and  foundress 
of  the  glory  of  the  most  glorified  of  all  Hebrew  princes : 
this  was  the  beautiful  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  the  un- 
fortunate Uriah. 

The  private  crimes,  the  public  disasters,  the  do- 
mestic miseries,  which  filled  up  the  reign  and  sha- 
dowed the  life  of  David,  —which  his  conquests  could 
not  efface,  nor  his  boundless  power  evade, — were  the 
reaction  of  polygamy ;  a  penalty  on  the  injustice  ex- 
ercised, on  one  half  of  the  species  by  the  other,  through 
the  superiority  of  physical  force.  It  was  thus  that 
the  caprice  of  an  individual  became  the  curse  of  a 
nation.  The  heart  of  David  was  hardened  by  sensual' 
indulgence,  until  all  human  sympathy  was  extin- 
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guished  ;  and  his  sense  of  moral  right  became  so  per- 
verted, that  the  obvious  parable,  addressed  to  him  by 
Nathan,  escaped  his  apprehension,  until  the  reproach- 
ful prophet  brought  it  home  to  his  bosom,  in  the 
emphatic  **  Thou  art  the  man." 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  many  children  of 
his  many  wives  respectively  reflected  his  own  crimes, 
and  re-euEicted  his  evil  deeds  against  himself.  His 
ingratitude  to  Saul  (in  seducing  Jonathan  into  re- 
bellion) —  his  cruelty  to  Saul's  cliildren  and  grand- 
children (even  to  the  sons  of  that  beloved  Jonathan) 
— were  imaged  and  punished  in  the  revolt  of  his  own 
Absalom  (a  rebel  to  his  father,  and  the  murderer 
of  his  brother),  in  the  outrage  committed  on  the 
wretched  Tamar,  in  the  brutal  crime  of  his  son, 
Ammon,  and  in  the  seizure  of  his  crown,  while 
he  yet  lived,  by  the  daring  hand  of  that  favourite 
and  eldest  bom,  whom  he  had  fondly  named  his  suc- 
cessor (the  much-loved  Adonijah). 

These  frailties  of  the  father,  so  revisited  on  him 
through  his  children,  were  the  subjects  of  those  pe- 
nitential efiusions,  which  have  become  the  poetical 
expression  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  deep  contrition, 
through  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years. 
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In  a  political  point  of  view,  David's  policy  as  a 
statesman  became  obviously  feeble,  in  proportion  as 
his  moral  delinquencies  as  a  man  became  enormous. 
If  to  '^  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable/'  to  be  wicked  is 
to  be  weak.  But  David  seems  .to  have  lost  the  respect 
of  men,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven,  by  the  self-same 
obliquity  of  intellect.  In  the  height  of  his  power, 
the  people  rebelled  emd  divided  into  factions ;  and  he 
who  had  built  '*  a  cedar  palace  for  himself,"  was  not 
permitted  "  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  Lord."  By 
acting  as  his  own  irresponsible  minister,  and  "  num- 
bering the  people,"  against  the  will  of  the  priesthood, 
he  lost  the  support  of  that  still  powerful  party,  which 
had  raised  him  ''  from  a  sheep-cot"  to  ''  a  throne :" 
to  that  throne,  from  which  they  had  hurled  his  pre- 
decessor. 

But  while  this  warrior,  prophet,  poet,  king,  has 
become  a  warning  by  his  faults  and  an  example  by  his 
contrition — ^while  the  men  of  his  family  violated  every 
law  of  justice  and  humanity — what  were  the  crimes 
and  the  vices  of  the  women  ?  of  the  women  whose 
lives  he  had  degraded,  whose  minds  he  had  per- 
verted ?  Scripture,  that  veracious  book  of  reference, 
which  conceals  not  the  &ilings  of  its  elect,  nor  even 

h5 
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the  virtues  of  its  outcasts,  scripture  records  not  one ! — 
not  one  accusation  starts  forth  against  them.  Michal, 
Abigail,  Ahinoam,  Haggith,  Syloth,  Bathsheba,  with 
so  many  otiiers  of  lesser  note,  but  haply  not  fewer 
charms, -*-all  these,  the  victims  of  a  system,  as  de- 
structive of  moral  development,  as  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  natural  justice  of  things, — ^the  supposedly 
bom  servants  of  their  divine-righted  master,  violated 
no  law  of  nature,  perpetrated  no  crime,  committed 
no  treachery,  (none,  at  least,  which  history  has  re- 
corded) ;  and  they  are  rarely  cited,  save  when 
honourably  brought  forward  in  the  exercise  of  some 
natural  affection,  or  by  the  outbreak  of  some  high 
quality  of  mind !  Of  this,  the  political  interfei^ence 
of  Bathsheba,  in  favour  of  Solomon,  and  the  moral 
courage  with  which  Michal  reproached  the  effeminacy 
of  her  royal  husband,  were  striking  instances. 

But  while  the  royal  wives  and  concubines  of  the 
Armon,*  or  of  the  "  cedar  palace,"  were  alternately 
treated  as  queens  or  slaves,  were  employed  as  trust- 
worthy servants,  and  **  left  to  keep  the  house,  and 
put  in  ward,"  or  incarcerated  as  prisoners,  and  '^  shut 
up  until  the  day  of  their  death,  living  in  widowhood," 

*  The  Hebrew  Harem. 
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(as  ibe  expediency  or  satiety  of  their  masters  might 
happen  to  direct,)  the  females  of  other  classes,  less 
eminent  in  rank,  were  perpetually  called  into  action 
for  purposes  of  religious  or  state  necessity :  proving 
that  the  belief  that  women  were  in  more  imme- 
diate relation  with  Heaven  than  men  still  prevailed. 
The  wise  woman  of  Tekoah  was  thus  sent  by  Joab  to 
eflfoct  apolitical  stratagem  in  the  court  of  David,  and 
to  cause  the  recal  of  his  son,  Absalom.  The  graceful 
and  astute  manner  in  which  she  performed  her  secret 
services,  forwaided  the  views  of  her  party,  subdued  the 
wrath  of  David,  and  restored  the  fratricide,  the  "  beau- 
tiiul "  Absalom,  to  his  place  in  his  fioLther's  favour. 

Again,  the  womanly  adroitness  <^  the  ''  wise 
woman  of  Abel  in  Bethmaachah  "  saved  her  native 
city.  She  is  represented  as  ''  counselling  the  people 
in  her  wisdom,"  and  conferring  with  the  General  of 
the  besiegers !  Her  beautiful  exordium  is  full  of 
demonstrations  of  the  deference  paid  to  such  women, 
in  times  of  the  greatest  public  conflicts. 

Thus,  too,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  became  the  secret 
agmt  and  disguised  ambassadress  of  an  ambitious 
husband,  who  sends  hw  to  Ahijah,*  tiie  prophet,  to 

^  Tb«re  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  this  iaterview  by  Angelica  Kaof- 
man. 
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secure  his  prayer  and  protection  for  their  son. 
Wherever  the  instrumentality  of  mind  was  wanting, 
the  Hebrew  women  were  still,  as  of  old,  found 
coming  to  the  aid  of  their  masters,  with  powers  fully 
equal  to  the  especial  occasion. 

That  the  Hebrew  women  under  the  early  monarchy 
transacted  business,  carried  on  commercial  specula- 
tions, and  performed  all  agencies  in  which  forethought 
and  judgment  were  necessary,  (while  their  masters  were 
engaged  in  slaughtering  their  species),  is  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  one,  who,  though  not  prone  to  flatter 
them,  was  yet  compelled,  in  the  midst  of  his  seven 
hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  to  esti- 
mate a  "  virtuous  woman's  price  as  above  rubies." 
That  such  women  did  exist,  is  further  proved  even 
by  that  portrait  of  the  *'  lively  Hebrews,"  which 
includes  every  virtue  constituting  the  merit,  and 
entering  into  the  true  destiny  of  the  sex. 

Such  were  the  women  who  "  considered  a  field 
and  bought  it,  and  planted  a  vineyard  '*  with  the 
fruit  of  their  own  hands  ;  who  "  made  fine  linen  and 
sold  it,  and  delivered  girdles  to  the  merchants;" 
who  "  purchased  wool  and  flax,  and  worked  willingly 
with  their  own  hands ;"  who  "  rose  while  it  was  yet 
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night,  and  gave  meat  to  their  household,  and  tasks 
to  their  maidens ;"  and  who,  while  they  "  stretched 
forth  their  hands  to  the  needy,  and  opened  it  to  the 
poor,"  were  themselves  ''clothed  in  silk  and  pur- 
ple," and  "  surrounded  by  coverings  of  tapestry;" 
looking  well  to  their  households,  and  '*  nor  eating 
the  bread  of  idleness."  Well  might  "  the  hearts 
of  their  husbands  trust ''  in  such  women,  by  whom 
the  number  of  their  days  was  doubled,"  and  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  such  servants  as  left  them  *'  no 
need  of  spoil ; "  (t.  e.  no  necessity  of  a  sanguinary 
struggle  for  subsistence,  to  the  men  whose  life  had 
hitiierto  been  warfare,  and  whose  object  was  plunder. ) 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  men  of  Israel  were  per- 
petually in  the  battle-field,  the  women  were  inces- 
santly occupied  with  the  arts  of  peace  and  utility — 
arts  which  alone  forward  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
and  foster  the  better  virtues  of  humanity. 

From  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
statecraft,  assuming  a  new  form,  was  transferred  to 
the  interior  of  the  palace ;  and  personal  influence 
w^th  the  monarch  was  substituted  for  nobler  agencies, 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If,  under  this  new  con- 
dition, fem^e  intervention  became  more  common,  it 
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was  usually  founded  on  qualities  the  least  elevated 
and  estimable ;  and  the  ends  to  which  it  was  directed 
too  frequently  partook   of  the  corruption   of  the 
means.     That  such  was  not  always  the  case,  that  the 
women  sometimes  rose  above  the  atmosphere  of  an 
Oriental  court,  and  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
of  patriotism  and  public  happiness,  is  an  honourable 
evidence  of  virtues  in  despite  of  circumstance,  and  of 
eneigies  capable  of  escaping  from  a  prescribed  path. 
In  the  last  years  of  David's  reign,  and  as  the  ''  days 
of  the  king  drew  near  that  he  should  die,"  Israel 
was  rent  by  the  hostile  factions  of  his  two  rival  sons, 
Adonijah,.  the  eldest,  brother  of  his  beloved  Absa- 
lom, and  Solomon,  the  younge8t,the  only  son  of  the 
beautiful  and  influential  Bathsheba.    The  fond  and 
enfeebled  fSetther  had  accorded,  while  he  yet  lived, 
to  his  favourite  Adonijah  all  the  insignia  of  royalty* 
and  had  even  permitted  him  to  proclaim  himself  king, 
and  to  go  forth  with  the  customary  royal  retinue 
of  ''  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before 
him."    David  had  not  at  any  time  '^  displeased  this 
favoured  son"  by  saying  *'  why  hast  thou  done  so?" 
for  Adonijah,  like  his  unfortunate  brother,  was  beau- 
tiful in  his  person  "  and  a  goodly  man,"  and  "  his 
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mother  bore  him  after  Abetdom'' — both  of  them 
strong  claims  to  the  predilection  of  David. 

Joab,  the  captain-general  of  the  army,  had  long 
espoused  the  cause  of  Adonijah ;  so  did  the  flower  of 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  many  of  his  own  numerous 
brothers;  and  they  all  attended  a  feast,  which  the 
young  king  (de  ftbcto)  of  Israel  gave  to  his  ad- 
herents at  Bnrogely  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.* 
But  among  these  brothers,  Solomon  (the  youngest) 
was  not  invited  ;  and  among  these  partizans,  neither 
the  high  priest,  Zadoc;  nor  Nathan  the  prophet, 
minister  of  David ;  nor  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  liis 
guards,  appeared.  They  wem  the  friends  of  Bath' 
sheba,  and^the  supporters  of  her  son's  pretensions,  (for 
rights  he  had  none),  to  the  throne. 

At  the  moment  when  the  royal  revels  of  Adonijah 
were  still  celebrating,  Nathan  hastened  to  Bathsheba, 
to  acquaint  her  with  a  circumstance,  which  threat- 
ened ruin  to  her  maternal  ambition,  and  to  his  own 
views.  **  Get  thee"  (he  said)  **  unto  King  David, 
aqd  say  unto  him,  didst  not  thou,  my  lord !  oh 
king !  swear  unto  thy  handmaid,  saying,  assuredly 
thy  son,  Solomon,  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall 

*  Jooephutf. — First  Book  of  Kings. 
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sit  upon  my  throne  !  Why  then  doth  Adonijah 
reign?  Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkest  with  the 
king,  I  shall  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy 
words." 

The  scene  that  followed  (so  feebly  described  by  the 
lay  chronicler*  of  the  Jews)  is  too  full  of  admirable 
and  curious  detail,  to  need  an  apology  for  transcrib- 
ing it.  Bathsheba  went  immediately  into  the  king's 
chamber,  "  who  was  very  old."  She  found  his  yoimg 
and  innocent  nurse,  t  Abishag,  "  ministering  to  his 
infirmities  ;"  and,  bowing  to  him,  she  entered  at  once 
on  her  mission.  —  "  My  lord,  thou  swearest  by  the 
Lord  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  saying :  as- 
suredly, Solomon,  thy  son,  shall  reign  after  me,  and 
he  sliall  sit  upon  my  throne.  And  now,  behold,  Ado- 
nijah reigneth ;  and  now,  my  lord  the  king,  thou 
knowest  it  not. 

**  And  thou,  my  lord  the  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel 
are  upon  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  tell  them,  who  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him. 

"  Otherwise  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  my  lord 

*  Josephas,  Book  7,  Chap.  9. 
f  The  virtue  of  the  yoang  Abi»hag,  the  Soear  de  Charite  ot  the 
aged  and  dying  king,  is  celebrated  by  Joaephus,  and  authenticated  by 
the  Scripture. 
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the  king  shall  sleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my 
son  Solomon  shall  be  counted  as  offenders. 

"  And  lo,  while  she  yet  talked  with  the  king,  Na- 
than the  prophet  also  came  in. 

"  And  they  told  the  king,  fssiymg.  Behold  Nathan 
the  prophet !  And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the 
king,  he  bowed  himself  before  the  king,  with  his 
face  to  tlie  ground."  *  &c. 

Nathan  spoke  as  had  been  previously  arranged  with 
the  queen.  "  King  David  answered  and  said,  Call 
me  Bathsheba :  and  she  came  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence and  stood  before  the  king. 

"  And  the  king  sware  and  said,  as  the  Lord  liveth 
that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  distress, 
"  even  as  I  sware  to  thee  by  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel, 
&c.  even  so  will  I  certainly  do  this  day. 

"  Then  Bathsheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the 
earth,  and  did  reverence  to  the  king,  and  said.  Let 
my  lord.  King  David,  live  for  ever !" 

Solomon  was  instantly  proclaimed  king  by  the 
high  priesty  Zadoc,  by  Nathan,  the  prophet,  by  Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  the  household  troops ;  and  by 
the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites  ("  mighty  men"). 

^  I.  Kings,  Chap.  1 . 
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He  was  mounted  also  on  the  old  king's  mule,  and 

anointed  by  Zadoc  with  the  *^  oil  out  of  the  taber- 
nacle/' while  the  trumpet's  blast  and  the  cries  of 
"  God  save  King  Solomon"  first  announced  to 
Adonijah,  and  ''  to  all  his  guests/'  the  astounding 
event  of  his  young  brother's  inauguration — "  for  they 
had  not  yet  risen  from  table." 

So  prompt  and  so  decisive  was  the  conduct  of 
Bathsheba  and  her  partizans,  that  it  changed  the 
line  of  descent,  and  set  aside  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture in  the  house  of  David,  when  the  king's 
preference  for  his  eldest  son  had  nearly  established 
it  by  a  first,  and  a  consequential  precedent.  The 
unfortunate  Adonijah  sought  safety  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  and  ''  seized  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  "  while  he  awaited  the  decision  of  Solo- 
mon. 

The  powerless  and  bereaved  David  died  soon  after, 
bequeathing  to  his  successor  all  that  was  left  him  to 
bestow, — his  advice,  as  a  king — and  his  vengeance, 
as  a  man !  * 

When  Solomon  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his 

*  To  bring  *'  the  hoar  heads  (of  his  old  enemies),  Joab  and  Shimei, 
down  to  the  ground  with  blood.**—  Rings. 
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father,*  '*  and  his  kingdom  was  established/'  the 
agency  of  his  mother,  near  that  throne  to  which 
she  had  raised  him,  became  apparent,  in  the  applica- 
tion made  to  her  womanly  feeling  and  political  influ- 
ence, by  tiie  imfortunate  brother  of  Absalom.  The 
defeated  king  of  Israel,  Adonijah,  had  purchased  the 
mercy  of  Solomon,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  imme- 
diate retirement  into  obscurity :  he  had  been  ''  sent 
home  to  his  house."  Yet,  on  his  seeking  an  audience 
of  the  royal  mother,  her  first  cautious  question  was — 
"  Comest  thou  peaceably?"  "  Peaceably,"  he  replied  j 
for  his  was  an  errand  of  love,  not  of  war ;  and  she 
bade  him  '*  say  on." 

'*  Thou  knowest"  (said  the  frank  and  ardent  Ado- 
nijah), ''  tiiou  knowest  that  the  kingdom  was  mine, 
and  that  all  Israel  set  their  feces  on  me,  that  I  should 
reign.  Howbeit  the  kingdom  is  turned  about,  and  is 
become  my  brother's,  for  it  was  his  from  the  Lord ; 
and  now  I  ask  one  petition  of  thee  I — deny  me  not !" 

The  queen  only  replied,  **  Say  on." 

''  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  Solomon,  the  king," 
continued  Adonijah,  ^  for  he  will  not  say  thee  nay ! 

*  Jowphnt  makes  it  mppemr  that  Solomon  was  but  nineteen ,  when 
his  mother  placed  him  od  the  throne. 
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Speak  that  he  give  me  Abishag,  the  Shunamniite,  to 
wife." 

Bathsheba,  relieved  by  the  nature  of  the  petition, 
entered  at  once  with  womanly  sympathy  into  the 
honest  views  of  that  unfortunate  stepson^  on  whom 
so  lately  *'  all  Israel  set  their  faces  that  he  should 
reign ;"  and  whose  submission  to  the  king's  pleasure, 
in  an  affair  so  purely  of  the  heart,  evinced  either  his 
loyalty,  or  the  Oriental  despotism  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Israel. 

Bathsheba  instantly  promised  to  intercede  for  him. 
**  Well,  I  will  speak  for  thee  to  the  king ! "  was  her 
answer  ;  ''  and  therefore  she  went  to  king  Solomon, 
to  speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah." 

The  manner  of  her  reception  in  the  court,  where 
the  king  sat  enthroned,  is  curious.  On  her  approach, 
"  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself 
to  her:"  and  though  he  resumed  his  throne,  '*  he 
caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother,"  *'  and 
she  sat  on  his  right  hand."  Between  these  gorgeous 
forms  of  royalty  of  the  first  hereditary  sovereign  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  "  palm-tree"  of  Deborah,  "  the 
ruler  over  Israel,"  what  a  contrast ! 

The  immediate  request  of  "  the  king's  mother" — 
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the  almost  playful  manner  in  which  she  introduces 
her  ''petition" — ^is  extremely  feminine  and  beautiful. 
**  I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee !  I  prithee 
say  me  not  nay."*  The  king  replied  —  "  Ask  on, 
my  mother !  for  I  will  not  say  thee  nay." 

"  Then,"  said  the  queen,  "  let  Abishag,  the  Shun- 
ammite,  be  given  to  Adonijah,  thy  brother,  to  wife." 

At  this  request,  in  which  the  tender  association  of 
brotherhood  is  conjured  up  with  womanly  insinuation, 
the  affectionate  familiarity  of  the  royal  son  suddenly 
changes  to  the  fiercest  and  most  reproachful  rage 
of  the  offended  sovereign.  '*  The  king  answered  to 
his  mother,  saying,  and  why  dost  thou  ask  Abi- 
shag, the  Shunammite,  for  Adonijah  ?  Ask  for  him 
the  kingdom  gJso  !  for  he  is  my  elder  brother!-— even 
for  him,  and  for  Abiathar,  the  priest,  and  for  Joab, 
the  son  of  Zeruiah  (the  political  partizans  of  Ado- 
nijah). God  do  so  imto  me,  and  more  also,  if 
Adonijah  hath  not  spoken  this  word  (made  this  re- 
quest) against  his  own  life !  As  the  Lord  liveth,  who 
hath  established  me  on  the  throne  of  David,  my  father, 
and  who  hath  made  me  an  house  as  he  promised, 
Adonijah  shall  be  put  to  death  this  day." 

*  In  the  Hebrew,  **  tarn  not  away  thy  face.*' 
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Imagination  fills  up  this  most  dramatic  of  all  re- 
corded scenes  with  all  the  striking  details  of  which  it 
was  susceptible— -the  crowd  of  subservient  slaves,  the 
ready  niinisters  of  irresponsible  powers— Benaiah,  the 
captain  of  the  army,  receiving  the  order,  and  hasten*- 
ing  "  to  slay  Adonijah  to  the  death" — the  terrified 
Abiathar,  suddenly  thrust  out  firom  his  holy  office, 
''  83  worthy  also  of  death/'  and  banished  as  a  parti- 
zan  of  the  devoted  brother  of  the  king.    But,  among 
all  these  groupings  of  male  servility  to  the  master, 
one  form  comes  out,  of  noble  bearing,  sublime  in  her 
holy  mission  of  humane  conciliation,  and  family  con- 
cord, and  pitiable  in  her  blasted  feelings  of  maternity  ! 
It  is  the  servant,  woman!     It  is  the  horror-struck 
and  still  beautiful  Bathsheba!     It  is  the  ''  king's 
mother ;"   she  who  made  him  king !   whose  timely 
and  well-exercised  moral  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  enfeebled  and  dying  father  placed  the  youngest 
of  his  sons,  a  boy  in  years,  upon  the  throne  of  the 
eldest ;  and  who  now,  with  her  intuitive  perception, 
(a  woman's  wisdom),  must  have  seen,  in  this  act  of 
sanguinary  despotism,  (that  master-fault  in  politics) 
an  unnecessary  crime ! 
Solomon  thus  began  his  magnificent  reign,  by  an  act 
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of  sudden  and  uncontrolled  passion,  stamping  the  wisest 
of  his  race  with  that  blasting  sin,  which  drove  the  first- 
bom  man  to  social  outlawry,  —  the  sin  of  fratricide ! 
But,  of  Bathsheba — the  kind,  the  conciliating,  the 
wise,  but  no  longer  powerful,  Bathsheba — she  who  so 
lately  **  sat  at  the  king's  right  hand,"  no  more  is 
heard;  and  whatever  was  the  after-fate  of  one  so 
influential  in  Jewish  story,  her  death  was  unrecorded. 


WOMAN  AND  HER  MASTER. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Monarchy — The  Qoeen  of 
Sheba. 

Solomon  (according  to  the  scriptures)  ascended 
the  throne  of  Israel  four  hundred  and  eighty  years 
after  the  Exodus  of  the  Jewish  trihes  out  of  the  "  land 
of  Bgypt."  Although  the  Rabbins  assert  that  the 
wealth  amassed  and  left  by  David  to  his  son  was  so 
inunense^  as  to  render  his  very  tomb  an  exchequer  to 
future  governments,*  yet  no  means,  merely  human, 

*  King  Solomon,  his  son,  had  him  buried  at  Jerusalem  with  such 
magnificence,  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ceremonies  that  take 
place  at  the  fanerals  of  kings,  he  had  his  sepulchre  filled  with  the 
most  immense  snms.  1300  years  after  this  event,  Antiochns  having 
besieged  Jerusalem,  Hircan,  the  high  priest,  wanting  to  bribe  him 
with  money  to  raise  the  siege,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  it  other- 
wise, be  opened  the  sepulchre  of  David,  and  drew  from  it  3000 
talents,  &c.  Again,  some  time  after,  Herod  took  a  large  sum  from 
another  part  of  this  sepulchre,  where  these  treasures  were  hidden."— 
7M  Book,  Chap.  12,  Jotephu^  Hiiiory  of  the  Jnot. 
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can  account  for  the  astounding  disbursement  of  trea- 
sures, recorded  between  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
a  reign,  the  most  magnificent  ever  registered,  in  the 
royal  fasti  of  any  age  or  region.  Between  the  simple 
'*  curtained  ark"  of  the  holiest  of  times,  the  "  Holy 
of  Holies,"  *'  carried  on  men's  shoulders,"  and 
that  mighty  Temple,  the  world's  wonder,  and  the 
age's  miracle,  (whose  lofty  domes  were  "overlaid 
with  pure  gold,"  whose  marble  and  cedar  chambers 
were  '*  partitioned  with  chains  of  gold,"  whose  co- 
lumns were  chaptered  with  clusters  of  golden  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  chapleted  with  ''  lillies  and  pom- 
granates,")  what  an  interval  of  progress  in  art  and 
sumptuousness !  Between  the  predatory  life  and 
warfaring  vicissitudes  of  Saul  and  of  David,*  and  the 
pompous  state,  and  voluptuous  repose  of  him,  who 
legislated  from  a  "  throne  of  ivory,  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,"  amidst  provincial  satraps  and  tributary 
princes — what  a  contrast ! 
Imagination  can  lend  no  link  to  unite  such  eras  in 

*  *'  And  SQloinon  spoke  to  Hiram,  saying:  Thoo  knowest  how  that 
David  my  father  coatd  not  build  an  hoase  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 
bis  Qod,  for  the  wars  which  were  about  him  on  every  side,  until  the 
Lord  put  them  under  the  soles  of  his  feet."— 1  Kingt,  Chap,  v, 
Ferse  2  and  3. 
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social  progress,  so  near,  and  yet  so  remote.    In  the 
scriptural  details  (admirable   and  curious)  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (which  occupied 
seven  years),  of  **  the  king's  house  of  Millo,  and  of  the 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  of  the  ivory  palace, 
and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebcuion,  the  perfection 
of  modem  art  appears  anticipated,  and  the  resources 
of  modem  treasuries  surpassed !     The  most  cunning 
artists  of  Tyre  and  Egypt  were  invited  and  mimi- 
ficently  rewarded,  to  perfect  the  great  works  of  Jerur 
salem,  public  and  domestic,  which  soon  surpassed 
those  of  the  ancient  and  polished  cities,  whence  Israel 
borrowed  her  sudden  influx  of  civilization.    An  army 
of  thirty   thousand    men  were  sent  to  cut  down 
cedar-trees  in  the  woods  of  Lebanon,  and  fleets  were 
manned  with  foreign  pilots,  and  sent  to  India  to  be 
freighted  with  "  gold  from  Ophir." 

Grems  and  jewels,  ivory  and  precious  perfumes,  were 
supplied  by  the  "  merchant-men,  and  the  traffic  of  the 
spice-merchants,"  and  by  '*  all  the  kings  of  Arabia," 
and  by  the  "  governors  of  the  country,"  until  the  very 
shields  and  targets  of  the  royal  armoury  were  of 
'^  beaten  gold,"  and  all  the  "  utensils  of  tlie  Tem- 
ple," the  "  king's  drinking  vessels,"  and  '*  the  ves- 
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sels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  were  of 
pure  gold*' —  "  for  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of 
in  the  days  of  Solomon."  "  Nay,  it  came  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  even  cedar-wood  became 
as  sycamore-trees  (that  are  in  the  valley)  for  abun- 
dance/'* 

Besides  the  fleet  which  brought  "  gold  from 
Ophir,"  and  almug-trees  (for  the  construction  of 
"  musical  instruments,  harps,  and  psalters  for 
singers),"  the  king  kept  at  sea  the  navy  of  Tharshish 
(that  of  Hiram),  which,  once  in  three  years,  brought 
gold  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks 
(the  true  appendages  of  a  royal  menagerie) ;  while 
fourteen  hundred  chariots,  forty  thousand  horses, 
and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  completed  the  house- 
hold troops,  which  remained  '*  with  the  king  in 
Jerusalem/* 

Solomon's  dominions  rapidly  increased  by  alliances, 
by  treaties,  and  by  conquest  $  and  extended  from  the 
"  lands  of  the  Philistines"  to  the  borders  of  Egypt," 
and  from  *'  the  Euphrates  to  the  Syrians/' 

"  And  so  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms, 
from  the  river,  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  and 

^  I  RiDg8»  Chap.  X. 
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**  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on 
this  side  of  the  river/'* 

FrcHn  other  states,  also,  "  Solomon  did  levy 
a  tribute  of  bond  service/'  the  Israelites  being 
^  men  of  war/*  the  master  caste,  who  disdained  to 
work ;  they  were  the  king's  servants,  '^  of  whom 
he  made  no  bondsmen;**'  for  ^'  they  were  his  princes 
and  his  captains,  the  rulers  of  his  chariots  and  his 
horsemen.'^  Besides  his  works  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  Palestine,  Solomon  ndsed  also  cities  in 
the  desart,  and  '*  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness." 

The  priesthood  now  saw  the  aspirations  of  their 
ancient  prophets  and  great  lawgiver  accomplished,  and 
witnessed  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  triumph 
of  that  sublime  religion,  of  which  they  had  been  the 
vigilant  and  hereditary  guardians.  When  they  beheld 
that  grand  ceremonial,  the  feast  of  the  dedication, 
"  when  Solomon  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  congregation  of  IsraeV  sur- 
rounded by  '^  the  elders  of  Israel,  by  the  chief  of  the 
fethers,  and  by  the  children  of  Israel,"  when  he  stood 
in  the  front  of  that  glorious  temple,  where  he  had  first 

*  I  Kiog8»  Chap.  !▼.    Joiephas. 
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enshrined  the  ark*  and  turned  his  face,  and  blessed  all 
the  congregation,  and  exhorted  the  people,  and  made 
a  sacrifice  of  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep -« then  the 
hierarchy  must  have  believed  that  the  promise  to 
David  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  most  powerful  king 
of  the  earth  was  the  most  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  its  own 
power,  t 

Solomon  thus  gave  to  a  pure  and  simple  d(^pna  an 
external  pomp  and  circumstance,  which  enlisted  every 
human  art  in  its  service.  The  poetry  of  religion  could 
go  no  further,  and  its  solemnity  has  never  since  been 
more  imposingly  or  more  majestically  represented. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon,  like  his  piety  and  his 
riches,  were  now  said  to  surpass  that  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth ;  and  many  of  the  kings  of  the  most  ancient 
states  sent  their  sages  and  wise  men  to  hear  his  pro- 
verbs and  his  enigmas.  One,  however,  of  his  royal 
contemporaries,  not  trusting  to  delegated  sagacity, 
came  in  person,  to  **  prove  him  with  hard  questions." 

*  Jt  in  remarkable  that  this  sacred  object  coatained  nothing,  save 
two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  had  pat  there  at  Horeb. 

*  I  Kings,  Chap.  x. 
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Thifi  enterprifling  and  learned  one^  was  a  woman  !  — 
according  to  Josephus,  Nicaulis,  queen  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia ;  *  but  better  known,  as  the  queen  Sheba  of 
scriptural  writ 

This  daughter  of  a  land,  where  the  idea  of  su- 
fweme  wisdom  was  worshipped  in  a  female  form, 
this  rc^al  and  plnlosopfaical  pilgrim,  who  came  '^  to 
prove"  the  wisest  of  men  and  greatest  of  sovereigns 
**  with  hard  questions/'  came  not  in  the  guise  of  a 
frugal  pedant,  nor  simply  as  *'  a  wise  woman,^  but, 
like  the  Semiramis  of  her  time,  ^  she  entered  Jeru- 
salem **  in  an  equipage  worthy  so  great  a  queen."t 
Camels  were  laden  with  tributes  of  utility  and  value, 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  curious 
perfumes,  plants  of  the  most  healing  and  odorous  qua- 
lities, unknown  even  to  that  great  naturalist,  '^  who 
could  speak  and  write  of  all  things"  in  the  book  of 
nature,  '^  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hysop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall.**  Beyond  all  her  other  offer- 
ings, was  her  present  which  first  introduced  the  balm 
plant    into  the    country :    "  for,  till  the  queen   of 

*  Mach  doubt  rabtists  among  the  learned,  concerning  the  place 
whence  this  pereonage  came. 

4  See  I.  Kings,  Chap.  x.  |  Josephns. 
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Ethiopia  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  ''  no  balm 
in  Gilead."  *'  We  owe.to  the  liberality  of  that  great 
queen'*  (says  Josephus)  '•  the  introduction  of  the 
single  plant  of  balm,  from  which  the  herb  is  now  so 
multiplied,  and  has  become  so  abundant  throughout 
Judea." 

It  appears  that  the  wise  and  magnificent  Nicaulis 
inspired  scarcely  less  admiration,  than  she  herself  felt 
for  Solomon ;  for  ^  she  communed  with  him  of  all 
that  was  in  her  heart/*  and  he  not  only  answered  all 
her  questions,  but  there  was  not  any  thing  hid  from 
the  king  which  he  told  her  not."* 

The  grandeur  and  luxury  of  Solomon's  court  and 
capital  seem  to  have  struck  even  her,  who  had  the 
revenues  of  a  province  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
sandals,  with  a,8  much  wonder  as  his  wisdom;  and 
the  representative  -f-  of  Pharaoh  may  have  borrowed, 

*  I  Rings,  Chap.  x. 

f  Pharaoh  was  a  regal  title  in  Egypt,  and  borae  by  each  monarch  in 
succession,  like  tfiat  of  Ptolemy,  or  of  Caesar  among  the  Romans. 
Josephas  presames  that  Herodotoa  did  not  separately  name  each  of 
the  three  hundred  kings  who  followed  after  Minos,  because  they  were 
all  known  by  this  common  appellatiTo;  and  that,  when  he  spoke  of  a 
female  who  relgpned  after  them,  he  fiiiled  not  to  say  that  she  was  named 
Nicaulis,  because  the  men  alone  were  called  Pharaoh.  '*  I  find  also 
(lie  adds)  in  our  chronicles  that  no  king  of  Egypt,  after  Solomon's 
latheMn-law,  was  called  Pharaoh,  and  this  Princess  Nioanlia  is  the 
same  who  visited  the  Jewish  king,  as  I  shall  presently  relate." — 
Josephus,  Book  Tiii,  Chap.  ii. 
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from  the  descendant  of  her  ancestors'  bondsmen, 
ideas  of  sumptuous  prodigality  and  magnificence,  of 
which  Minos  and  Sesostris  never  dreamed.  ^  She  ad- 
mired,** say  the  Rabbins,  ^' the  service  of  his  table,  the 
order  of  his  household,  the  attendance  of  his  menials, 
and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup-bearers  f  and  Josephus 
relates  that,  above  all,  she  admired  that  beautiful  and 
superb  hall,  called  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  in  which  the 
most  sumptuous  of  the  royal  feasts  were  celebrated. 
**  It  was  a  true  report,^  she  said,  **  that  I  heard  in  mine 
own  land  of  thy  wisdom.'*  ''  Howbeit  I  believed  not 
the  words  until  I  came,  and  my  own  eyes  had  seen  it, 
and  behold  the  half  was  not  told  me :  thy  wisdom 
and  prosperity  exceedeth  the  accounts  which  I  have 
heard." 

In  return  for  homage  so  flattering  and  so  just, 
''  King  Solomon  gave  unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  ''  all 
her  desire,"  ''  whatsoever  she  asked,*'  "  besides  that 
which  he  gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty .**  **  So  she 
turned,  and  went  to  her  own  country,  with  her  ser- 
vants." 

This  visit  of  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  Jerusalem  is  a 
memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  a  sex,  taunted  with 
its  feebleness  and  intellectual  incapacity.    The  equal 
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terms  on  which  the  wisest  of  men  commimed  with  and 
confided  in  this  woman  of  another  land  and  another 
faith,  is  a  corollary  to  his  own  adage ;  for  here  was 
a  woman  '^  who  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 
on  whose  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Monarchy — The  Egyptian 
Princesses — ^The  Women  of  Strange  Gods  in  Israel. 

All  the  earth  (says  the  scripture)  now  sought  Solo- 
mon, to  hear  the  wisdom  which  *'  God  had  put  into  his 
heart ;"  ''  for  he  had  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and 
largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sands  on  the  sea^shore, 
excelling  all  the  children  of  the  East  country,  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt"  He  composed  a  thousand  and 
five  hymns,  or  soqgs,  and  spoke  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs ;  and  those  who  came  **  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  from  all  parts  of  the  earth/'  purchased  the 
privilege  by  *^  bringing  every  man  his  presents,  vessels 
of  gold,  and  garments,  and  spice,  horses  and  mules,  a 
rate  year  by  year.^'  Yet  this  more  than  human  wisdom 
and  mortal  power,  this  high  supremacy  in  all  things, 
this  mastery  over  the  ininds,  the  opinions,  the  lives,  the 
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fortunes  and  the  liberty  of  millions,  this  highest  mono- 
poly of  human  prosperity  and  glory,  ever  cited  in  the 
records  of  six  thousand  years,  suddenly  passed  away 
like  the  dream  of  a  vision !  Faith  abandoned  the 
most  zealous  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  even  while  his 
votive  hecatombs  yet  flooded  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
with  blood,  and  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  odours 
of  his  incense,  **  which  smelt  to  Heaven/*  Power 
melted  from  the  hands  of  the  mightiest,  wisdom  from 
the  mind  of  the  wisest,  and  the  world's  consideration 
was  suddenly  turned  into  its  pity  and  contempt.  An- 
other Samuel  had  already  raised  another  David  *  to 
fill  the  throne  of  Solomon,  while  he  yet  lived ;  and 
his  own  servant  was  *'  to  reign  according  to  all  that 
his  soul  desired,  and  to  be  king  over  Israel  in  his 
stead  ;'^  for  ^*  the  I/>rd  said  unto  Solomon,  I  will 
surely  rend  thy  kingdom  from  thee,  and  give  it  to  thy 
servant." 

Accordingly,  the  divine  denunciation  against  his 
race  by  the  mouth  of  the  priestiiood,  constituted  the 

*  Elijah,  the  prophet,  met  the  young  and  hrave  Jeroboam  as  he 
went  oat  of  Jeniaalem,  and  when  **  they  two  were  alone  in  the  field/' 
prophecied  to  him.  "  Behold  I  rend  the  kingdom  ont  of  the  hands 
of  Solomon,  and  will  give  it  to  thee.**  This  recalls  a  similar  incident 
la  the  li?es  of  Saal  and  David.— Kings,  Chap,  xi.,  t.  1. 
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last  sounds  that  blasted  the  ear  of  the  dying  king,  ere 
he  slept  **  with  his  fathers/*  The  priesthood  had 
abandoned  him,  and  the  requiem  raised  over  ''  the 
tomb  of  David,^  ere  it  closed  upon  his  gorgeous  son, 
was  that  war-cry  of  an  emancipated  nation,  '*  to 
your  tents,  oh  Israel  1"  **  The  people  abhorred  him." 
Ten  of  the  tribes  simultaneously  abandoned  his  house, 
two  only  remaining  faithful ;  ''  and  that  not  for  his 
sake,  but  for  David  his  father's  sake  !" 

The  kibgdom  of  Israel,  torn  by  civil  wars,  was 
thus  rent  in  twain  ;  a  sanguinary  prelude  to  succes- 
sive captivities,  and  to  the  utter  dispersion  of  its 
people.  But  what  was  it  that  effected  all  this  ?  Who 
caused  this  mightiest  revolution  in  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  any  human  being  on  record  ?  What  unholy 
aUiance  of  jealous  kings  perpetrated  the  fall  of  him, 
greater  than  all  kings  ?  What  conspiracy  of  mighty 
men  within  his  own  dominions  hurled  this  wisest  of  all 
men  from  his  acm^  of  intellectual  supremacy  ?  The 
inspired  author  who  wrote  the  chronicles  of  those 
times,  and  the  lay  historian  who  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  own  nation,  have  alike  declared  that  Solo* 
mon,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  fell — not  by  the 
physical  or  moral  force  of  man,  but  by  woman :  it 
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was  the  servant  who  overthrew  the  master,  it  was 
the  slave  who  dethroned  the  sovereign  ! — ^it  was  the 
idolatress  who  prostrated  the  royal  pontiff,  the  most 
zealous  votarist  of  Jehovah,  before  *'  the  altar  of  Ash- 
taroth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Th«  Women  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  separation  of  Israel  and  Judab" 
Jezebel — Athaliah. 

Whbn  Mofies  in  his  prophetic  spirit  foretold  that  the 
restless  tribes  (which  he  found  it  so  arduous  to  lead^  so 
difficult  to  control)  would  eventually  change  the  form 
of  their  spiritual  government  into  one  purely  tem- 
poral, he  drew  for  them  that  model  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  which,  whether  borrowed  from  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  or  originated  in  his  own,  repre- 
sented in  its  principle  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  com- 
monwealth, rather  than  the  irresponsible  power  of 
absolutism.  He  commanded  the  Hebrews  never  to 
admit  of  a  foreign  power  over  them,  but  to  '^  choose 
one  from  their  own  brethren,"  one  who  *'  should  nofc 
lift  up  his  heart  above  his  own  brethren,"  ^'  nor  mul- 
tiply to  himself  wives,  nor  silver,  nor  gold.^  He  cau- 

*  Deuteronomy,  xvii,  14,  20. 
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tioned  them  against  their  tendency  to  Polygamy,  and 
directed  his  severest  canons  against  the  introduction  of 
*'  strange  women"  into  a  community,  that  had  been 
held  together,  not  by  power  or  dominion,  but  by  the 
popular  zeal  for  that  sublime  religion,  which  their  own 
women  had  mainly  contributed  to  preserve.  This 
they  had  effected  not  only  by  their  spiritual  efforts, 
but  by  the  influence  of  their  temperament  upon  suc- 
cessive generations  j  for  of  the  purity  of  descent,  the 
women  alone  can  have  true  cognizance,— man  must 
take  it  upon  trust. 

That  strange  women  would  turn  away  the  hearts  of 
the  elect  to  their  own  false  Gods,  was  the  constant 
precept  of  the  hierarchy,  the  depositaries  of  all  know- 
ledge, who  considered  the  influence  of  women  over 
the  mind  of  man  as  the  leading  dogma  of  their  creed. 
But  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  the  warning  was  given  in 
vain.* 

There  were  still,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,^' wise  women 
in  Israel,  and  beautiful,  among  the  daughters  of  Pa- 
lestine ;"  who,  like  Hannah  and  Bathsheba,  were  still 
worthy  to  serve  the  altar,  or  the  throne— <uch  women 
as  other  Eli's  might  listen  to  in  tiie  Temple,  and  other 

*  Malachi,  Chap.  ii. 
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Nathans  hold  counsel  with  '^  in  the  king's  chamber/' 
But  Solomon  was  not  that  type  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narch,  drawn  by  the  inspired  law-giver  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  '*  that  manner  of  a  king/'  which  Samuel  de- 
sciibed,  after  the  Oriental  despotisms  of  the  nations 
which  surrounded  Israel,  a  king  of  castes,  and  privi- 
leges, and  representations,  one  who  did  assume  unli- 
mited power,  and  ^^  lifted  his  heart  over  his  brethren  ;*' 
one  who,  with  the  craft  of  modem  diplomacy,  sought 
alliances  with  ancient  dynasties,  careless  whether 
their  fair  daughters  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Theban  Jupiter,  or  sacrificed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Memphis ! 

He  took  the  first  and  most  honoured  of  his  wives 
from  among  the  worshippers  of  Isis ;  and  when  he 
placed  the  descendant  of  three  hundred  kings  on  the 
newly-raised  throne  of  Israel,  he  paused  not  to  con- 
sider that  his  union  with  this  ^^  daughter  of  a  strange 
God''  was  an  imion  alike  against  the  law  and  the 
prophet. 

But  besides  his  lotus-crowned  lady  of  the  Nile, 
(the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  ^^  that  spring 
shut  up,  that  fountain  sealed,  "  who  sung  so  sweetly 
and  so  confidently,  **  my  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 
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his,"*)  "  Solomon  loved  many  other  strange  women/' 
and  levied  a  bond-service  of  youth  and  beauty  upon 
every  surrounding  state.  The  Ammonites,  the  Edom- 
ites,  the  Zidonians,  all  contributed  to  fill  the  gilded 
cages  of  '*  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon/'  — 
until  one  thousand  women,  (seven  hundred  wives, 
princesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines)  incarcerated 
for  the  caprice  and  pleasure  of  one  man,  established 
the  old  institute  of  polygamy  upon  its  greatest  ex- 
tension. The  harem  of  Solomon  thus  became  the  pro- 
totype of  an  evil,  which  still  presses  on  the  life-nerve 
of  society,  from  the  seraglio  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun, 
down  to  the  last  haunt  of  human  suflfering  and  vio- 
lence, of  man's  injustice,  and  of  woman's  wrongs, 
among  the  least  of  the  British  dependancies  in  India.f 
Solomon,  in  consideration  of  his  faith,  and  his  zeal, 
had  been  permitted  to  make  **  the  yoke  grievous  to 
the  people/'  so  '^  that  Israel  departed  unto  their 
tents,"  indignantly  exclaiming,  *'  What  portion  had 
they  in  David'^s  nation?  had  they  inheritance  in 
the  son  of  Jesse  ?  "     For  though  the  king  had  thus 

*  On  this  canticle,  see  the  Bible  illustrated  by  Egyptian  Menu- 
m  entfl,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor:  a  work  of  great  interest, 
t  Catch.  See  Mrs.  Po8tan*8  Random  Sketches. 
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forfeited  the  political  sympathy  of  the  people,  the 
powerful  hierarchy  still  clung  to  the  son  of  David, 
the  founder  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem :  nor  did 
they  desert  him  until  the  epoch  when  **  his  wive;i 
turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods,  and  cleaving 
unto  them  in  love,"  he  became  the  proselyte  of  the 
'*  strange  women"  whose  persons  he  had  enslaved, 
but  whose  minds  he  could  not  subdue. 

Within  view  of  his  own  temple,  Solomon  *^  built 
a  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab, 
and  for  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon :"  thus  ^*  did  he  likewise  for  all  his  strange 
wives,  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed  unto  their 
gods."  It  was  then  that  the  women,  ^  the  strange 
women,"  in  defiance  of  the  sacerdotal  power  that  had 
denounced  them,  and  of  the  irresponsible  despotism 
that  had  degraded  them,  wrenched  a  poetical  justice 
from  the  very  institute  by  which  they  were  outraged. 
The  victims  of  polygamy  avenged  themselves  through 
polygamy ;  and  these  worshippers  of  strange  gods,  by 
abusing  their  influence,  betrayed  to  destruction  the 
founder  of  the  Temple  of  the  ''  one  and  only  true 
God."  Separated  from  home,  country,  kindred,  they 
still  clung  to  their  own  religion,  which,  false  as  it 
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was,  was  their  mother*8  faith,  —  imbibed  with  the 
first  nutriment  drawn  from  their  mother's  bosom,  and 
interwoven  with  all  their  indistructible  affections,  and 
earliest  associations ;  and  Israel  thus  fell  through  the 
frailty  of  him,  who  had  raised  it  to  its  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory — ^fell  never  again  to  be  restored  to  its 
original  brightness,  to  its  unity,  and  integrity. 

The  spiritual  halo  which  had  himg  over  it  a  light, 
even  in  the  darkest  times,  melted  away ;  its  succes- 
sive struggles  were  no  longer  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, the  spirit  and  the  flesh — the  priest  and  priestess 
against  the  unimpressionable  masses  of  a  stiff-necked 
people,  who  worshipped  now  a  God,  and  now  a  calf! 
— ^It'  was  brute  force,  against  brute  force.  Absolute 
despotism  had  destroyed  public  spirit,  and  given  a 
new  turn  to  the  genius  and  the  fortunes  of  the  nation ; 
and,  from  that  time,  its  history  is  summed  up  in  a 
succession  of  wars  (often  without  national  object,  and 
always  disorganizing) — ^wars,  merciless  and  degrading 
—carried  on  with  disgusting  cruelties,  and  ending  in 
inglorious  captivities,  or  followed  by  contemptible  and 
temporary  restorations. 

In  such  contests,  founded  in  the  worst  passions,  and 
perpetrated  by  the  worst  means  (fanatacism,  and  trea- 
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son),  the  moral  agency  of  which  woman  had  80  long 
been  the  impersonation,  was  rarely  applicable  or  called 
for ;  and  from  the  decline  of  the  sacerdotal  power, 
(the  power,  in  those  remote  times,  of  an  exclusive 
knowledge  over  widely  diffused  ignorance)  and  firom 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  military  despotism, 
the  women  of  the  Hebrews  came  forth  more  rarely 
and  less  efficiently,  than  in  the  antique  times  of 
their  remote  and  simpler  history.  They  withered 
under  the  vices  which  the  Jewish  monarchies  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Asiatic  nations ;  they  were  crushed 
in  the  conflict  between  a  persecuting  priesthood  and 
a  schismatic  people ;  and  they  ^re  not  necessary  in 
those  sanguinary  events,  which  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  the  ''  tribulation  of  Israel,'^  and  her  crimes. 
Yet  still,  whenever  they  do  appear,  as  queens,  states- 
women,  champions,  or  patriots,  they  come  forth  in 
illuminated  characters,  brightening  the  page  they  oc- 
cupy; sometimes  indeed  sharing  the  crimes  of  the 
men,  but  oflener  surpassing  them  in  intellectual  de- 
vice, and  fearless  volitions. 

Even  the  characters  of  the  dauntless  and  guilty 
queen  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  the  anathematized  Je- 
zebel and  her  immortal  daughter  Athaliah,  held  fortii 
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by  the  Jewish  priesthood,  for  the  express  execra- 
tion of  their  own  times,  and  of  posterity,  —  bold  and 
bad  as  they  were,  still  rose  superior  to  the  weak 
and  wicked  men  who  surromided  and  opposed 
them. 

The  powerful  king  of  Israel,  Ahab,  returning  home 
"  heavy  and  displeased,^'  because  he  had  been  frus- 
trated in  an  act  of  puerile  despotism,  by  the  sturdy 
independence  of  Naboth,  who  refused  to  part  with 
his  vineyard  for  money,  Jezebel  meets  her  royal  hus- 
band with  a  wife^s  anxiety,  and  a  woman's  quick 
perception ;  and  asks,  '^  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad  that 
thou  eatest  not  bread  ?"  "  Because  (he  replies)  '*  I 
spake  unto  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  said  unto  him, 
Give  me  thy  vineyard  for  money,  or  else,  if  it  please 
thee,  I  will  give  thee  another  vineyard.*'  **  And  Je- 
zebel his  wife  said  unto  him,  dost  thou  now  govern 
the  kingdom  of  Israel !  arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  iet 
thy  heart  be  merry,  /  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite/* 

So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  to  the  no- 
bles, and  to  the  elders,  that  were  in  his  city  dwelling 
with  Naboth.    And  she  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying 
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*'  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the 
people,*^  &C.&C.&C.* 

The  crime  of  Jezebel  was  enormous,  and  though 
Ahab,  in  profiting  by  it,  shared  the  criminality,  he 
wanted  the  hardihood  and  decision  which  urged  his 
guilty  wife  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  Her  equal  in 
guilt,  he  was  her  inferior  in  device  and  courage. 

But  still  the  greatest  error  attributed  to  Jezebel 
was  her  resistance  to  the  Jewish  priesthood :  for  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  and,  professing 
the  religion  of  her  fathers,  had  her  own  temple 
raisjed,  by  Joab^s  permission,  with  her  own  priests,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred.  All  these  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  state  hierarchy  of  Judah,  with  her  hus- 
band AhaVs  ofispring,  and  her  own  damsels,  together 
with  many  of  Ahab's  great  men,  and  his  kinsfolk, 
and  his  priests,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death,  until 
none  ^'  were  left  remaining.^' 

This  was  an  awful  retribution.  Jehu,  the  instrument 
of  this  priestly  vengeance,  the  anointed  usurper  of 
her  husband's  throne,  the  destroyer  of  her  family,  of  her 
friends,  her  kindred  and  her  pardzans,  excused  his  out- 

*  I  Kings,  Chap.  xxi.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
female  letter- writing  on  record. 

vol.  I.  K 
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rage  by  the  prophecy  of  Elijali,  by  whom  the  death 
of  the  proud  Jezebel  herself  was  predicted,  even  to  its 
minutest  and  most  ferocious  detail. 

Throughout  all  the  history  of  this  bold  and  bad 
woman,  she  appears  to  have  been  superior  in  firmness 
of  purpose  to  the  weak  and  vacillating  man  to  whom 
she  was  united,  and  upon  an  equality  in  courage  with 
the  bad  man  against  whom  she  was  opposed. 

Her  genius,  her  prowess,  and  her  misfortunes  were 
inherited  by  her  ill-starred  daughter  Athaliah,  by 
her  marriage,  queen  of  Judah.  A  further  illus* 
stration  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  lofty  aspirations 
of  women,^  (though  misdirected  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  fatally  influenced  by  the  dark  state  of 
society  in  which  she  flourished)  Athaliah  was  not,  like 
her  mother,  a  Tyrian  princess,  ^^  the  daughter  of  a 
strange  land.*'  She  was  a  Hebrew,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  king  of  Israel;  and,  in  order  to  estimate,  if 
not  to  justify  her  character  and  actions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  leading  points  of  the  times,  in  which 
she  played  her  awful  part. 

The  kingdom  of  Solomon  had  been  rent  asunder 
at  his  death,  and  divided  into  two  states,  Judah 
and  Israel.    The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  composed 
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of  the  two  tribes^  Benjamin  and  Judah^  (and  its  kings 
were  descended  from  David.)  Their  capital  was 
Jerusalem,  the  residence  of  the  priestly  Levites,  the 

ft 

pretorian  bands  of  Judaism.  Since  by  the  law  none 
could  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord|  but  in  the  temple 
built  by  Solomon,  and  consecrated  by  the  priesthood, 
the  legitimate  worship  could  only  subsist  in  Judah,  the 
seat  of  all  orthodoxy.  From  the  most  remote  parts, 
the  fSuthful  were  obliged  to  visit  this  glorious  monu* 
ment  of  spiritual  greatness,  for  the  prescribed  celebra- 
tion of  all  religious  feasts  and  festivals.  There,  (mly, 
were  they  permitted  to  ofier  sacrifices,  and  not ''  on 
the  high  places ;"  and  there  they  brought  their  tributes, 
to  increase  the  magnificence  of  the  most  powerful  and 
gorgeous  heirarchy,  that  ever  reigned  over  the  minds 
and  actions  of  men. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  faithful  were  far  out  of 
Judah ;  and  the  ten  tribes  which  had  deserted  the  house 
of  David,  and  revolted  from  Beboam,to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Israel,  must  have  been  little  better 
than  schismatics,  or  idolators.  Certainly  no  little  tole- 
ration must  have  been  admitted  in  Israel,  when  the 
queen  Jezebel  was  allowed  to  raise  an  altar  in  its  capital 
to  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Tyrians,  to  surround  it  with 
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delicious  groves  and  gardens^  and  to  establish  her  own 
prophets  and  her  own  priesthood  in  Samaria* 

At  this  altar  worshipped  also  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.    But  when  the  young  apostate 
Jewess,  brought  up  in  her  mother's  faith,  beccime  the 
wife  of  Joram,  king  of  the  orthodox  Judah,  and  had 
the  art,  or  persuasion,  to  pervert  her  husband  (the 
seventh  descendant  from  David),  the  hope  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  the  ston  of  the  most  devoted  of  their 
flock  (the  pious  Jehoshaphat),  —  the  consequence  was 
widely  different.    "  Joram  (says  Josephus),  not  con- 
tent with  imitating  the  impiety  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
his  predecessors,  learnt  from  Athaliah,  his  wife,  to  pay 
to  her  strange  gods  sacrilegious  adorations ;   and, 
though,  owing  to  the  promises  made  to  David,  God  did 
not  exterminate  him  and  his  race,^  no  such  promise 
protected  Athaliah,  or  her  father,  (Israelites  and  apos- 
tates, like  Joram).     No  vengeance,  therefore,  was 
spared  that  could  afflict  and  outrage  the  unfortimate 
queen  of  Judah,  until  the  extermination  of  her  family, 
prophesied  by  Elijah  the  prophet,  was  fully  and  fear- 
fully accomplished. 

The   agent  of  this  dreadful  prediction,  the  cruel 

and  treacherous   Jehu,*   "  slew  all  that  remained 

*  H  Kings,  Chap,  ix,  x. 
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of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  all  his  great  metii  and 
all  his  kinsfolk^  and  his  friends^  and  he  left  him  none 
remaining  —  none  in  Israel!"  One,  however,  there 
was  in  Judah,  who  had  survived  parents,  brothers, 
son,  friends,  who  knew  that  the  dogs  had  eaten  the 
flesh,  and  lapped  the  blood  of  her  mother,  in  the  streets 
of  her  own  capital,  and  that  the  heads  of  her  brothers 
("  of  the  king's  sons^)  had  been  sent  in  baskets,  by 
Jehu,  to  Jezreel,  and  that  the  perpetrator  of  these  deeds 
of  blood,  the  murderer  of  her  family,  (upheld  by  the 
powerful  hierarchy  of  her  own  Jerusalem,)  was  seated 
on  her  father'*s  throne.^ 

This  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  and  powerful 
fiunily,  was  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  the  widowed 
and  childless  sovereign  of  Jerusalem,  a  woman  of 

*  Jehu,  after  he  had  collected  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  by  a 
stratagem,  mardered  them  in  cold  blood.  The  translator  of  Jo* 
sephns,  in  the  heads  of  his  chapters  of  the  ninth  book,  thos  sams  up 
Uie  mnrders  committed  by  Jehn,  after  his  anointment : — '*  7eha  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ochosias  (the  Ahaziah 
of  Scriptares),  king  of  Jodah  (the  brother  and  son  of  Athaliah),  and 
put  to  death  Jezebel,  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  all  the  relatives  of  this 
prince,  forty*two  relatives  of  Ochosias,  nearly  all  the  priests  of  Baal, 
the  god  of  the  Tynans,  to  whom  Ahab  had  raised  a  temple.*'  "  Jeho, 
however,  permitted  the  Israelites  to  worship  the  gold  calf;  but,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  punished  the  worshippers  of  Eaal,  Ood 
promised,  by  the  month  of  the  prophet,  that  his  posterity  should 
reign  over  Israel  till  the  fourth  generation.'*— Josephus»  Book  ix. 
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powerful  passions  and  indomitable  spirit^  who,  '*  when 
she  saw  that  her  son  Ahaziah  was  dead,  (murdered 
with  the  rest),  arose  and  destroyed  the  seed  royal," 
and  *'  continued  to  reign  over  Judah  **  —  to  reign 
miserable  and  wicked,  and  wicked  because  she  was 
miserable.    But  she  reigned  not  long :  the  rescue  of 
the  infant  Joas  from  the  vengecmce  of  the  infuriated 
Athaliah  by  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  High  Priest 
Jehoiada,  still  saved  the  race  of  David  for  the  great 
destiny  prepared  for  it.     The  infant  Joas,  consigned 
to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  temple,  concealed  and 
educated  among  its  impenetrable  mysteries,  was  sud- 
denly brought  forth,  when  he  had  attamed  his  eighth 
year ;  and,  being  surrounded  by  a  military  priesthood, 
and  by  the  chiefs  of  a  powerful  conspiracy,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  as  the  sole  remaining  scion  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  as  the  legitimate  king  of  Judah.* 
Joas  was  crowned  and  anointed  in  the  temple, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  "  God  save  the  king ;"  and  these 
shouts  brought  Athaliah  from  her  palace  to  the  temple, 

*  Jofts,  thirty  years  afterwards,  stained  the  steps  of  the  altar,  at 
which  he  was  consecrated,  with  the  hlood  of  Zachariah  the  High 
Priest,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoida.  This  sacrilege  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  against  the  Jews;  and  it  is  traditionally  as- 
lamed  that,  from  that  time,  the  responses  of  the  Deity  in  the  sane* 
toary  were  no  longer  heard. 
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by  that  royal  way  which  the  fisited  queen  had  still  a 
nght  to  pass.  Her  sudden  apparition  at  the  moment 
when  the  victim,  who  had  escaped  her  power,  was 
crowning  in  the  midst  of  her  own  rebel  subjects,  in 
the  midst  of  ^'  priests  and  princes/'  and  her  piercing 
shriek  of  **  Treason  !  treason  1 "  are  incidents  of 
the  highest  dramatic  order.  The  instant  command 
of  the  High  Priest  ( Jehoiada)  for  the  death  of  the 
solitary  and  bereaved  woman,  ^o  then  presented  her- 
self boldly  in  the  midst  of  her  armed  enemies,  the 
order  that  the  ''  captains  of  the  hundreds,  and  the 
officers  of  the  host  should  have  her  forth  without  the 
ranges"  (for  the  priest  hath  said,  ^'  let  her  not  be  slain 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord")  ^'  and  that  he  that  followeth 
her  should  kill  her  with  the  sword,"— these,  with  her 
murder,  which  instantiy  followed,  near  the  torrent  of 
Cedron,  are  traits  that  render  the  story  one  of  those 
grand  tragedies  of  fact,  which  fiction  but  faintly  imi- 
tates, and  never  surpasses. 

Athaliah,  immortalized  by  her  high,  though  mis- 
directed, energies  (the  source  of  all  that  is  great  in 
good  or  powerful  in  evil),  has  furnished  the  most 
polished  genius  of  modem  ages  with  one  of  his  finest 
subjects  for  dramatic  representation.  But  the  courtly 
poet  has  enfeebled  all  that  was  most  forcible  in  the 
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narratiye ;  and  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  royal 
and  orthodox  audience  for  wliich  he  wrote,  has  turned 
the  truth,  the  philosophy,  and  sublime  scriptural  poetry 
of  Athaliah^s  eventful  epopee  into  a  medium  of  servile 
homage  to  the  reigning  powers  of  his  own  time, 
and  to' the  pharasaical  pride  of  his  great  patroness,* 
by  whose  order  it  was  written. 

*  Madame  de  SeTigD6  (always  right,  becaase  always  troe  to 
natore),  predicted  that  Athaliah  would  not  maintain  that  eminence 
with  posterity,  which  it  bad  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Time  justified  her  prediction,  which,  however,  was  often  disputed 
and  denied.  Racine,  not  satisfied  with  the  flagomeriei  offered  in  his 
sacred  drama  of  "  Atalie  "  to  princes  and  prelates,  has  in  his  pre- 
face drawn  a  parallel  between  the  young  king  Joas,  the  descendant 
of  David,  and  the  young  Due  de  Maine,  the  child  of  a  double  adultery. 
**  Je  puis  dire  ici  que  la  France  Toit  en  la  personne  d*on  prince  de 
buit  ans  et  demi,  qui  fait  aujourd*hui  ses  plus  cbdres  delices,  un  ex<- 
emple  illustre  de  ce  que  pent  dans  nn  enfant  un  heureux  naturel, 
aid6  d*une  ezcellente  Education ;  et  que,  si  j*avais  donn6  au  petit  Joas 
la  m6me  vivacity,  et  le  mdme  discemement  qui  brillent  dans  les 
reparties  de  ce  jeuoe  prince,  on  m*aurait  accus6  avec  raison  d*avoir 
pech^  contre  les  regies  de  la  vraisemblance."  —  Prefisce  d* Atalie. — 
Racine. 

Athaliah,  though  considered  by  many  writers  as  the  finest  tragedy 
of  the  French  theatre,  and  though  Voltaire  in  a  letter  to  Maffei  said 
of  it,  "  La  France  se  glorifie  d*Athalie;  c*est  le  chef-d*(BUvre  de 
n6tre  th6&tre,  et  de  n6tre  poi§sie,'*  was  coldly  received  by  the  Parisian 
public,  who  designated  it  '*  un  snjet  de  devotion  propre  &  amuser 
lesenfans.**  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Racine,  and  when  Athalie 
was  forgotten,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  got  it  up  at  Versailles,  when  it  was  played  by  the  princes, 
princesses,  snd  ladies  of  the  court.  The  Regent  Orleans  afterwards 
commanded  the  actors  of  the  Fran9ais  to  perform  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrew»^Ha]dah — Jodith — ^Under  the  Pertuui 
CftptiTity—  Esther. 

To  tiie  dark  and  direful,  but  grand  character  of 
Athaliab,  succeed  the  lives  and  deeds  of  better,  and 
brighter  women— of  Huldah,  the  spiritual  and  the 
learned,  of  Judith,  the  brave  and  the  devoted,  of 
Esther,  the  wise  and  patriotic ! 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  the  king 
having  flung  down  the  idols^which  had  long  profaned 
the  altars  of  the  temple,  a  volume  of  greet  antiquity 
was  discovered,  in  repairing  that  sacred  edifice,  so  often 
sacrilegiously  defaced.  It  had  been  buried  under  the 
rubbish  of  ages,  and  to  the  High  Priest,  HiUdah,  it 
was  a  sealed  volume:  its  mysteries  were  beyond 
the  powers  of  his  elucidation. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that,  among  the  learned  and  the 
holy,  the  priests  and  wise  men  of  Jerusalem,  there  was 
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not  one  who  could  expound  the  text,  which  excited 
alarm,  as  containing  dreadful  denunciations  of  God's 
wrath.  The  king  then  bethought  him  of  a  woman — 
of  Huldah  —  the  prophetess  who  *'  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  college  :"  the  wife,  says  Josephus,  of  a 
man  of  great  quality.  He  sent  to  her,  because  he 
feared  that,  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  kings,  his 
predecessors,  and  their  transgressions  of  God's  laws, 
he  should  be  driven  from  his  country,  with  all  his 
people,  to  end  miserably  their  days  in  a  strange  land. 
The  prophetess  told  them  that  no  prayers  were  efficient 
to  obtain  fiam  God  a  revocation  of  his  sentence ;  that 
the  people  would  be  driven  from  their  country,  be- 
cause they  had  violated  its  laws  without  repentance, 
though  they  had  so  much  time,  and  though  the  pro- 
phets had  so  plainly  foretold  what  was  to  come."* 

Consulted  on  the  book  by  the  king,  Huldah  as- 
cribed  it  to  Moses.  It  contained  the  books  of  the 
law,  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  legislator  of  the 
people  of  God ;  and  die  expounded  them,  to  the  terror 
of  the  fidthless  and  idolatrous  generation,  which  Josias 
was  endeavouring  to  bring  back  to  the  altars  of  their 
fathers.    She  announced  all  the  evils  which  the  wrath 

*  Josephus,  Book  z,  Chap. «. 
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of  the  Lord  could  heap  on  the  heads  of  his  people ; 
but  she  added  that,  since  Josias  had  liumbled  himself 
before  the  Lord^  those  evils  should  not  overtake  the 
people,  over  which  he  reigned,  till  after  his  death. 
Josias  fell  gloriously  in  a  national  war,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  Jeremiah  composed  a  fhneral 
canticle  in  his  praise.  The  predictions  of  Huldah, 
the  prophetess,  were  fulfilled  in  after-times  to  the 
letter ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  wise  king  of  Judah 
in  the  power  of  woman's  mind  and  forethought,  was 
justified  by  the  event. 

Judith,  whose  agency  in  her  coimtry's  cause  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  whose  life 
has  been  supposed  by  some  of  the  learned  to  have  been 
written  by  herself* — Judith,   the  deliverer  of  her 

*  Scaliger  and  GrotiDB  assert  that  the  book  of  Jadith  is  bat  a 
parable,  composed  in  order  to  console  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  came  into  Jadah.  Although  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  of  Jadith  has  been  mach  contested,  the  Coancil  of  Trent 
acknowledged  it ;  and  St.  Jerome  insisted  that  it  had  also  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Council  of  Nice.  It  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  Septaagint. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Jadith  herself;  others 
that  it  was  composed  by  the  High  Priest,  who  is  mentioned  in 
this  ho€k :  bat  there  is  no  proof  of  either.  We  hsTe  not  eren  the 
original  text,  bat  a  latin  version  by  St.  Jerome  only.  This  Father 
says  in  his  prefiue  that  **  he  has  given  the  sense  without  holding  to 
the  letter ;  and  that  he  had  extracted  what  he  considered  the  essential, 
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nation,  ^^  seeing  the  evil  that  had  come  upon  her 
people/'  starts  forth  in  her  patriot  championship 
against  their  enemies,  '^  to  break  down  th^  state- 
liness  by  the  hand  of  a  woman/'  The  rich,  the 
young,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Bethula  is  described 
as  first  conquering,  by  her  charms  and  her  wit,  the 
fo):midable  conqueror  of  the  Jews,  the  Creneral  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  greatest  of  the  great  captains  of 
the  warlike  Assyria.  If  she  followed  up  this  moral 
sorcery  by  a  deed  of  violence,  and  sealed  her  devoted- 
ness  to  the  holy  cause  of  national  emancipation  by  an 
act  more  heroic  than  womanly,  it  is  some  extenua- 
tion, that  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  consecrated 
that  act  by  his  gratitude  and  benediction.  That  Ju- 
dith herself  believed  that  the  motive  hallowed  the 
deed,  is  testified  in  every  inspired  stanza  of  her  own 
beautiful  canticle. 

Nebuchadnezzar  having  taken  Jerusalem,  razed 
its  walls,  pillaged  its  temples,  and  destroyed  its  priests, 
and  having  carried  the  Israelites  into  captivity,  died  a 

from  the  repetitions  and  faolty  YariationB  in  the  different  copies  of  it, 
and  given  it  in  his  translation.  Besides  his  version,  there  are  two 
others,  one  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Syriac,  which  contains  circnm- 
stances  that  are  not  detailed  by  St.  Jerome,  and  that  appear  to  be 
what  he  mentions  as  having  rejected. 
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natural  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  great  works  at 
Babylon,  which  all  profane  writers  cite  as  equalling 
those  of  Semiramis,  as  his  labours  were  likened  to 
those  of  Hercules.  But  his  greatness  died  with  him ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  after  his  death,  by  Cyrus, 
threw  the  captive  Israelites  into  the  power  of  one  of 
those  great  examples  of  wisdom,  which  are  found 
brightening  the  darkest  times,  and  anticipating  the 
policy  of  the  most  enlightened.  Seventy  years  after 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  been  led  captive 
into  Babylon,  Cyrus  sent  a  mandate  throughout  Asia, 
declaratory  of  his  intention  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoring  the  captive  Jews  to  the 
ruined  capital  of  Solomon.*  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin,  the  high  priests,  or  sacri- 
ficers,  and  the  Levites,  and  all  that  imaged  the  once, 
spiritual  and  powerful  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  this  solemn  and  magnani- 
mous restoration  by  the  *'  great  king;"  all  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple  (carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezsear 
from  the  temple)  were  restored.  Offerings  from  all 
the  tribute  nations  of  Persia  were  brought  to  the 

♦  Ezra. 
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great  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  of  David.  Mithri* 
dates,  the  grand  treasurer  of  Persia^  was  sent  with 
the  treasures  and  consecrated  utensils,^  to  assist  Zero- 
babel,  a  Jewish  prince^  who  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  temple,  which  was  to  rival  that  of  Solomon. 

The  number  of  Jews  who  returned  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cyrus  to  Palestine,  amounted  to  forty-two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  historians,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  the 
successors  and  descendants  of  Cyrus,  seconded  the 
views  of  their  great  and  wise  progenitor;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  the  surrounding 
nations  against  the  return  of  neighbours  so  restless 
and  so  dangerous,  the  protection  afibrded  by  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  to  the  scattered  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham continued  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes. 

Under  his  reign,  a  sanguinary  persecution  was  un- 

*  JoBephas  gives  a  carioDs  inventory  of  this  most  magnificent 
vaiBselle.  In  the  representation  made  to  Cambyses  by  the  Sama* 
ritans  and  other  nations  against  restoring  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  they 
orged  that  the  first  political  act  of  the  Jews  would  be  to  become  in- 
dependent of  himself,  and  to  resist  obedience  to  his  government ; 
**  because  the  Israelites  were  always  prompt  to  resist  kingly  power, 
from  a  peculiarity  of  temperament  which  led  them  ever  to  command, 
and  never  to  obey." — Josephus.  This  is  a  curious  admission  from 
their  own  historian,  of  the  poetical  pertinacities  of  these  conservative 
republioans. 
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dertaken :  through  the  influence  of  Haman,  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Persian  government,  the  Israelites 
were  accused  of  conspiracy  and  resistance  to  the  laws 
throughout  the  provinces;  and  Artaxerxes  issued  a 
command  for  little  less  than  the  extermination  of  the 
entire  people.  It  was  then  that  a  young  woman,  an 
orphan  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  the  saviour 
of  her  people,  the  avenger  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
destroyer  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  enemies : 
'*  for  to  Esther,  under  God,^'  says  Josephus,  ^*  we  owe 
our  salvation.^' 

Esther,  however^  worked  out  the  prese^ration  and 
triumph  of  her  people,  by  tax  other  and  wiser  means, 
than  those  resorted  to  by  the  brave  and  impetuous 
Judith ;  for  if  by  her  personal  charms  she  captivated 
the  senses  of  the  mighty  master  of  her  nation's 
destiny,  and  laid  the  "  sovereign  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  provinces,  from  India  to  the  Euphrates,^' 
at  the  feet  of  a  proscribed  captive,  it  was  by  her  intel- 
lectual influence,  and  her  adroit  discretion,  that  she 
overpowered  his  volitions,  frustrated  his  designs,  and 
converted  the  intended  exterminator  of  her  people 
into  their  protector  and  friend. 

Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the  Ahasuerus  of  scrip- 
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tural  story,  having  given  a  royal  feast  in  the  capital 
of  his  empire  to  the  representatives  of  many  strange 
nations,  his  beautiful  and  beloved  queen  Vashti  re* 
fused  to  attend,  on  the  plea  that  the  lawof  Persia 
forbade  women  to  show  themselves  before  strangers. 
Her  disobedience  became  a  subject  of  state  enquiry ; 
the  seven  magi,  the  interpreters  of  the  Persian  laws, 
were  summoned,  and  their  decisions  taken.  The  queen 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  a  greater  crime  than  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  land,  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nature,  by  the  resistance  of  woman  to  the  divine- 
righted  power  of  man !  '*  The  Magi  urged  (says  the 
Jewish  historian)  the  danger  of  Vashti^s  example  to 
the  women  of  Persia,  and  the  domestic  insubordi- 
nation and  public  evil  it  might  produce.^  * 

Vashti  was,  in  consequence,  repudiated;  and  the 
magi  counselled  the  king  to  send  forth  emissaries 
through  the  Persian  empire  in  search  of  youthful 
beauties,  one  of  whom  might  be  deemed  worthy  to 
take  the  high  place  vacated  by  the  rebel  queen. 
From  among  six  hundred  candidates  (the  assembled 
loveliness  of  the  East),  the  king's  preference  fell  on 
a  young  orphan,  a  Jewess,  who  had  resided  in  great 

*  Josephns. 
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obscurity  with  her  aged  kinsman*  in  Babylon.  The 
king,  in  taking  to  Ids  arms  and  raising  to  his  throne 
the  beautiful  and  adroit  Esther^  knew  not  that  the 
queen  he  had  placed  over  his  fire-worshipping  sub- 
jects was  of  a  sect  merciless  to  all  who  were  not  of 
their  own  faith,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Israel,  whose  people  had  been  destined  to  extermina- 
tion under  his  own  despotic  laws. 

Esther  was  the  agent  chosen  to  accomplish  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  people;  and  her  secret  intelligence  with 
her  politic  kinsman,  Mordecai,  her  control  over  her  own 
feelings,  and  the  finesse  and  ability  by  which  she  con- 
summated her  vengeance,  executed  her  high  mission, 
and  '^  covered  her  people  with  gladness,  and  with 
joy  and  honour,^  (^^  so  that  many  of  the  nations  of 
the  land  became  Jews,  for  the  fear  of  the  Jews  came 
upon  them")  prove  that  this  Hebrew  queen  of  Persia 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  profound  stateswoman,t 
and  all  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  patriot. 

*  Either,  Chap,  i.,  Vene  2, 3. 
f  It  is  in  alloaion  to  her  quality  of  stateswoman,  that  Racina  has 
chosen  to  represent  the  virtaes  and  talents  of  another  p'eat  state*- 
woman,  the  Esther  of  her  day,  under  her  character. 

•*  O  spectacle,  O  triomphe,  admirable  k  mes  yeuz, 
Digne  efFet  dn  bras  qui  sauva  nos  ayeuz  ! 
Le  fier  Assuems  couronne  sa  captive, 
£t  le  Persan  superbe  est  auz  pieds  d*ane  Juive." 
The  "  Persan  superbe**  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  when  the 
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Who  would  despise  a  nation  which  had  amongst 
them  such  women?"  asks  the  scriptural  text;  but 
who^  in  tracing  the  history  of  tiiat  nation,  can  deny 
that  it  was  to  ''such  women"  under  Heaven,  as  much 
as  to  its  men,  that  it  owed  the  conservation  of  that 
intellectual  principle,  of  that  moral  force,  which,  at 
remote  intervals,  rescued  the  stifihecked  generations  of 
Israel  from  the  evils  into  which  their  fierce  passions  and 
unyielding  self-sufficiency,  that  ''  hardness  of  heart/' 
against  which  "  the  Lord  testified,  by  all  the  pro- 
phets and  by  all  the  seers,"  continually  plunged  them. 

tragedy  was  represented  at  Saint  Cyr,  is  said  to  have  bowed  to  this 
application.  Racine  always  denied  that  there  was  a  key  to  Esther; 
bat  says  a  writer  of  the  times  — "  les  gens  les  plas  sages  virent 
Loais  XI V^.  dans  Assuerus,  Louvois  dans  A  roan,  Montespan  dans 
Wasthi,  et  Maintenon  dans  Esther."  Among  the  epigrams  of  the 
day,  which  this  tragedy  gave  rise  to,  was  the  following  : 

"  La  persecQtioD  des  jaifs 
De  nos  Hugonots  fugitifs 
Est  one  vive  ressemblance, 
Et  TEsther  qui  regne  aujoard*hui, 
Descend  des  rois,  dont  la  puissance 
Fat  lear  asile  et  lear  appni. 

Mais  poarqaoi,  comme  Assueras,        ' 
Notre  roi  combl6  de  vertus, 
N'a-t-il  point  calm^  sa  colere  ? 
Je  vais  voas  le  dire  en  deax  mots ; 
Les  jaifs  n'eurent  jamais  affaire 
Aax  Jesaites  et  aux' Bigots." 
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But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  sacred  dty  of  the  He- 
brews was  rebuilt — ^that  their  glorious  temple  was  re- 
edified —  that  their  altars  were  again  blazoned  with 
the  treasures  of  ages,  and  smoked  with  the  offerings  of 
tributary  nations.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  magnificent 
ceremonies  of  their  picturesque  and  imposing  ritual, 
as  prescribed  by  Moses,  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp 
and  circumstance  worthy  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
was  in  vain  that  their  hereditary  priesthood  was  called 
to  preside  at  their  altars,  that  their  learned  scribe  and 
priest,  Ezra,  reassembled  them  at  the  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  read  to  them  their  ancient  laws,  '^the 
laws  of  Moses/'  *  It  was  in  vain  that,  revering  their 
great  antiquity,  even  Pagan  potentates  respected  their 
religion  and  their  laws,  and  that  the  most  powerful 
kings  of  the  earth  restored  them  to  the  land  of  their 
promise  and  inheritance,  f  and  to  the  unrestrained 

*  Nehemiah,  Chap.  Ttii. 
t  Alexander  showed  the  same  predilection  for  the  Jews,  which  the 
soTereigns  of  Persia  had  always  testified.  After  his  conquest  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  and  while  lie  waa  still  enraged  at  the  fidelity  of  this 
people  to  Darins,  he  marched  against  Jerasalem  fall  of  direful  pur- 
pose. Bat  the  sacred  and  imposing  procession  which  met  him  in  the 
sabarbt,  appalled  his  imagination,  and  secured  his  protection.  The 
priests  in  their  pontifical  habits  and  white  vestments,  led  by  the  grand 
sacrificer  in  an  ephod  of  azure  blue,  enriched  with  gold,  his  head 
crowned  with  a  tiara  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
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celebration  of  their  religious  ceremonies :  a  people  are 
not  to  be  saved  from  without.  National  greatness, 
like  national  liberty,  is  not  extrinsic,  nor  accidental.  It 
is  the  inherent  spirit,  the  vital  energy,  (which  give 
unity  of  purpose  to  a  people),  that  can  alone  preserve 
them  as  a  nation. 

The  Jews  were  hastening  to  the  climax  of  their 
most  awful  and  prophetic  story,  through  moral  debcise- 
ment  and  political  slavery ;  their  long  and  successive 
captivities  in  Babylon  and  in  Persia  had  enfeebled 
and  degraded  them;  and  their  alliances  with  the 
daughters  of  a  **  strange  god*'  had  broken  up  that 
social  union — the  great  secret  of  political  concentration 
and  national  strength — so  long  preserved  by  their  own 
women.  They  had  lived  too  long  in  lands  where 
women  were  slaves,  and  men  polygamists,  to  respect 
the  intellectual  resources  and  moral  influence  of  their 
own  spiritual  mothers  and  wives;  and  the  last  of 
their  prophets,  the  last  of  the  *^  messengers  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  (to  use  his  own  emphatic  expres- 
sion), closes  the  sacred  volume  of  scriptural  history, 

God,  went  forth  throogh  an  avenae  atrewed  with  flowera,  and  fol- 
lowed hy  the  people.  Alexander  came  forward  to  aalnte  the  high 
priest,  and  to  adore  the  angast  name  engrayed  on  his  tiara,  &c. — Jo> 
tephas,  Book  xi.  Chap.  8. 
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by  denouncing  their  corruption  and  their  crimes,  and 
by  attributing  '^  the  tribulation"  which  followed^  to 
their  violence,  their  injustice,  and  their  fiEuthlessness 
to  their  women. 

**  Judah  hath  dealt  treacherously  1  and  an  abomi- 
nation is  committed  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem !  for 
Judah  hath  profismed  the  holiness  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange 
God. 

**  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that  doeth  this, 
the  master,  and  the  scholar,  out  of  the  tabernacles  of 
Jacob,  and  him  that  offereth  an  offering  unto  the  Lord 
of  Hosts ; — 

^^  And  this  have  ye  done  again ;  covering  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crjring 
out,  insomuch  that  he  regardeth  not  the  offering  any 
more,  nor  receiveth  it  with  good  will  at  your  hand. 

"  Yet  ye  say,  wherefore  ?  Because  the  Lord  hath 
been  witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 
against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously ;  yet  is 
she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant, 

*^  And  did  he  not  make  (ye)  one  ?  Yet  had  he  the 
residue  of  the  spirit !  And  wherefore  one  ?  that  he 
might  seek  a  godly  seed !  therefore  take  heed  of  your 
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spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the 
wife  of  his  youth/'* 

As  Moses  wound  up  his  divine  mission  on  Mount 
Horeb  with  his  law  on  female  inheritance,  so  closes 
the  sacred  volume  of  holy  writ  as  it  began  —  with 
woman, — her  intellectual  influence,  and  her  social  im- 
portance : — a  glorious  and  imperishable  record  in  her 
favour,  to  which  nature  and  revelation  have  both 
set  their  seal ;  and  which  man,  by  all  his  physical 
supremacy,  and  by  all  his  artificial  combinations,  his 
imjust  laws,  and  puerile  fictions,  cannot  cancel,  or 
invalidate. 

*  Malachi,  Chap;  ii.,  Verses  11, 12,  13,  14,  15. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Women  of  the  Hebrews — Under  the  Greek  and  Roman  Do- 
minioQ — ^TheWomen  of  the  Asmonean  Dynasty — ^The  Alexandras. 

From  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes^  there  had  at  various 
intervals  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
monarchs^  a  desire  to  restore  the  Israelites  to  their 
ancient  land  of  promise ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Cyrus,  (found  among  his  archives  in  the  castle 
of  Ecbatana  in  Media,)  Darius  had  permitted  the  cap- 
tive Jews  to  return  to  Palestine,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  own  hereditary  sovereign,  Zorobabel,  king  of 
Judah,  of  the  race  of  David.*    But  if  the  Jews  were 


*  A  question  being  proposed  by  Darius  to  his  Magi  and  other  Per* 
sian  and  Median  sages,  namely,  which  power  was  strongest,  that  of 
kings,  wine,  women,  or  tmth,  the  coortly  philosophers  gave  their 
answer  in  £&?oar  of  the  two  former :  Zorobabel,  who  waa  also  ques- 
tioned, decided  for  women  and  troth,  and  justified  his  answer  with  such 
logic  and  eloquence,  that  Darius  took  him  into  special  £&your,  and 
permitted  bia  return  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  his  people. — Jose- 
phtts,  Book  xi.,  Chap.  !▼. 
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not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  their  emancipation, 
still  of  the  multitudes  which  marched  out  of  the  gates  of 
Babylon,  ^'to  the  music  of  lutes  and  cymbals,"  a 
considerable  number  returned  to  the  Persian  capital,* 
leaving  but  a  portion  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  proceed  to  the  desolated  city  of  David. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  Ezra,  the  most  considerable 
of  the  sacrificers,  who,  with  the  high  priest  Joachim, 
had  remained  in  Babylon,  accompanied  a  fresh  rein- 
forcement of  Israelites  to  people  the  deserted  streets, 
and  re-edify  the  crumbled  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
influence  of  Esther  with  Artaxerxes  completed  the 
restoration  of  the  two  tribes  to  the  land  of  their  in- 
heritance :  the  other  ten  remained  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

In  these  several  journeys  from  all  parts  of  Persia  to 
Jerusalem,  the  women  abandoned  the  homes  of  their 
habitual  affections,  in  numbers  disproportionate  to 
those  of  the  men,-|-  many  of  whom,  and  particu- 
larly thfe  Levites,  were  accompanied  by  *'  strange 
women,"  in  violation  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  so  often  brought  down  the  reproofs  of  their 

*  Josephus,  Book  xi,  Chap.  it. 
t  Josephus  says  they  UDoniited,  with  their  children,  to  forty  thou- 
sand. 
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prophets  *  and  leaders.    From  this  offence,  even  the 
priesthood  was  not  exempt. 

Energized  and  kept  together  by  the  zeal  and  elo* 
quence  of  Zorobabel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Zacha- 
riah,  the  Jews,  after  much  opposition  on  the  part 
of  all  the  neighbouring  states,  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
their  ancient  city  and  their  august  temple ;  f  and 
they  once  again  solemnized  their  religious  festivals, 
and  offered  their  *'  Holocaust  according  to  the  law :" 
*^  the  grand  sacrificers,  the  Levites,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  made  an  offering  to  the  Lord  for  the  sins 
of  the  tribes,  one  hundred  bulls,  two  hundred  sheep, 
four  hundred  lambs,  and  twelve  goats." 

Thus  released  from  captivity  by  those  who  had  led 
them  captive,  and  restored  to,  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  **  adversa- 
ries,'^—  thus  left  unrestrained,  by  the  tolerant  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun,  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
ancient  religion,  the  sacerdotal  order  of  Israel  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  government,  which  their  own 
historian  denominates  an  *'  aristocratic  theocracy." 
The  grand  sacrificer,  or  high  priest,  assumed  for  him* 

^  Ezra,  Chap,  u 
f  Ibid.  T  ▼!. — Joaephas,  Book  i?. — Ezra,  Chap.  iv. 

VOL.  I*  I. 
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self,  as  prince  and  pontiff,  the  sovereign  authority ; 
and,  while  he  adopted  the  pontifical  ephod,  he  bound 
his  brow  with  the  sacred  tiara,  irradiated  with  the 
graven  name  of  God.  Appointing  «  porters,  singers, 
and  Levites  for  the  service  of  the  temple,"  he  re- 
stored to  their  fullest  splendour  those  magnificent 
ceremonies  and  solemn  rites,  to  which  the  pagan  kings 
of  the  earth  bowed  in  reverential  wonder  :♦  —  rites 
and  ceremonies  preserved  to  the  present  day,  under 
various  modifications,  throughout  the  christian  world, 
from  Rome  to  Canterbury,  from  the  gorgeous  shrines 
of  the  Greek  church  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  rude 
altar  of  the  humble  mass-house,  in  catholic  Ireland  ! 
Under  the  Theo-republican  form  of  government  of 
ancient  Israel,  (from  Moses  to  the  last  of  the  Judges, 
a  period  of  five  hundred  years)  the  people  had  shown 
frequent  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  priesthood ; 
their  monarchy,  also,  which  existed  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years,  from  Saul  to  the  captivity,  had  been 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  popular  jealousy  against 
priestly  interference  in  temporal  affairs :  and  now, 
when  a  theocratic  government  was  thus  set  up  on  the 
return  from  the  Persian  captivity,  a  similar  jealousy 

*  Nehemiah,  Chap.  vi. 
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appears  to  have  excited,  from  the  first,  a  similar  hos^ 
tilily  on  the  part  of  the  laity  of  all  classes. 

Even  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  joined  by  *^  Noadiah 
the  prophetess/^  (one  of  those  patriot  female,  seers, 
who  struggled  to  the  last  in  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people),  continued  to  resist  the  power 
of  the  theocracy ;  and  a  *^  secret  intelligence  was 
established  between  the  enemies,"  (as  the  neighbour- 
ing hostile  states  were  called)  and  the  nobles  of 
Jttdab,  to  oppose  the  priesthood. 

Nehemiah,*  also,  and  Ezra  denounced  the  Levites 
for  violating  the  law  of  Moses,  and  returning  from 
Persia  with  <'  outlandish  women."  '^  Remember, 
them,  O  my  God  1"  is  the  fine  and  indignant  ejacula- 
tion of  Nehemiah,  **  remember  them,  because  they 
have  defiled  the  priesthood,  the  covenant  of  the  priest- 
hood,  and  the  Levites." 

When  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmoneans,  or  royal  line 
of  David,  had  ultimately  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
the  monarchy  of  Judah  in  its  temporal  forms  and 
succession,  the  priesthood  was  still  the  imperium 
m  imperio;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  pontiffs  with 
thdr  foreign  masters  (whether  Persian,  Greek,  or 

*  Ibid.  Chap.  xiii. — Josephnt,  Vol.  2. 
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Egyptian)  were  pursued  through  every  phasis  of 
treachery  and  corruption.  Under  the  Greek  domi- 
nion,  persons  without  zeal,  or  religion,  or  love  of 
country,  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  men  in  power  at  the  courts  of  their  foreign 
rulers. 

To  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  government  their 
eyes  were  still  constantly  turned ;  their  object  was 
power  over  the  people,  and  wealth  for  themselves,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  their  sumptuous  dwellings  '*  in  the 
temple."  They  forgot  that  the  influence  of  their  order 
in  the  olden  times  was  founded  in  the  belief  of  its 
superior  virtues,  its  exclusive  knowledge,  and  direct 
communion  with  Heaven  itself.  They  forgot  that 
Moses,  their  great  reformer  and  legislator,  was  not 
their  pontiff,  and  that  Aaron,  who  waSy  exercised  no 
temporal  authority:  they  forgot  that  Joshua  and 
Jcphthah,  and  Sampson,  who  were  judges,  and  great 
captains,  and  political  rulers,  were  not  priests,  and 
that  Eli  and  Samuel,  by  attempting  to  establish  an 
absolute  theocracy  in  their  own  persons  and  families, 
and  to  unite  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  sway,  had 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  progressing  people,  and 
paved  the  way  to  that  revolution,  which  established  an 
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irresponsible  monarchy  over  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  ending  in  the  separation  of  its  tribes  and  their 
eventual  captivity. 

Under  Alexander  of  Macedon  *  the  priesthood  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  the  acm6  of  sordid  corruption 
and  political  intrigue ;  and  the  sanguinary  contest  of 
two  ambitious  brothers  f  for  the  pontificate,  sprinkled 
the  holy  of  holies  with  human  blood,  and  desecrated 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  by  the  crime  of  fratricide,  t 
The  internal  government  of  Israel,  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Ptolemies,  was  rather  an  anarchy  than  a 
monarchy,  or  theocracy.  The  intrigues  of  the  pon- 
tifical families  §  with  the  Asiatic  kings^  and  the  dire 
and  deadly  warfare  of  Antiochus,  were  only  relieved 

*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before  Christ. 

f  Ezra,  Nehemiab,  and  Josephiu  are  the  authorities. 

I  The  reigning  pontiff  John  was  assassinated  by  the  rival  candidate 
for  the  tiara  (his  own  brother  Jesus)  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  having  been  protected  and  promised  that  high  dignity  by  the 
powerful  Bagosa,  the  Genera)  of  the  Persian  army  under  Artaxerxes. 
This  sacrilege  (says  Josephns)  was  the  cause  that  the  Jews  immedi- 
ately after  lost  their  liberty,  and  that  their  temple  was  profaned. 

§  The  pontifical  family  of  Onias  recalls  the  nepotism  and  corrupt 
tion  of  the  worst  times  of  the  papal  power  of  Rome.  The  atro- 
cities of  the  priesthood  had  become  so  odious,  that  under  Antiochus 
an  immense  number  of  the  Jews  renounced  their  religion ;  and  the  Sa- 
maritans wholly  separated  themseWes  from  Israel,  and  consecrated 
their  ancient  temple  at  Garisim  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  — Josephus. 
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for  an  interval  by  the  transient  illustration  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.* 

The  scion  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  but  ennobled  by 
personal  qualities  beyond  all  distinctions  of  caste  or 
race,  Judas  Maccabeus  was  one  of  the  last  and 
greatest  patriots  of  Judea :  he  fought  her  battles,  he 
revived  her  ancient  nationality,  he  released  her 
from  servitude,  and,  rescuing  her  from  the  tyranny 
of  Antiochus,  placed  her  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  senate.  He  lived  to  be  raised  to 
the  pontifical  sovereignty  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people ;  and  he  died  gloriously  in  their  cause,  fighting 
for  their  independence ! 

'  To  this  purest  of  their  pontiffs  and  bravest  of  their 
warriors,  succeeded  the  restoration  of  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  the  royal  race  of  Judah,  who  united  in  their 
persons  the  titles  of  king  of  Judah  and  grand  sa- 
crificer.  Acting,  however,  by  the  will  of  other  great 
"  pontiffs,"  they  continued  to  reign  and  to  serve  — 
despots  in  their  domestic  government,  and  slaves  to 
the  Roman  power.  The  successive  Alexanders  and 
Aristobuluses  of  this  declining  family,  exhibited  in 
their  respective  reigns  all  the  corruption  and  feeble- 

♦  Maccabees,  1,  8,  9. 
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ness  incident  to  a  proconsular  goremmenty  and  all 
the  refined  cruelty  inherent  (in  all  ages  and  circunif- 
stances)  in  the  Asiatic  temperament.  Still,  through- 
out this  moral  disorganisation,  amidst  all  the  crimes 
and  corruption,  which  filled  up  this  most  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  mankind, 
some  light,  (faint,  indeed,  and  unequal  in  its  flashes^ 
like  the  flashing  of  the  lightning  over  the  lurid 
masses  of  the  thickening  hurricane,)  occasionally 
brightened  the  darkness  of  the  Jewish  story.  That 
light,  as  of  old  in  Israel,  came  from  woman^s  mind« 

A  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  women  of 
the  Asmonean  dynasty,  as  queens  and  stateswomen, 
but  above  all  as  royal  mothers^  (that  awful  position  in 
Oriental  despotisms)  appeared  on  the  arena  of  public 
life,  with  great  intellectual  power,  if  not  with  the 
milder  virtues  of  woman's  happiest  condition.  The 
Alexandras  (a  name  which  for  a  time  was  indicative  of 
the  same  political  and  social  importance  in  Judah,  as 
that  of  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,)  were  placed  in  a  position 
that  called  out  all  the  strong  volition  and  intellectual 
contrivance,  of  which  the  moral  idiosyncrasy  of  woman 
is  susceptible. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Hebrew  women  at  this 
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pericxl  remained  what  the  reforms  of  Moses  had  left 
it,  when  he  reduced  polygamy  to  four  lawful  wives, 
(and  an  indefinite  number  of  concubines.)*  Incom- 
patible as  these  reforms  may  be  with  christian  morals, 
and  with  modem- European  institutions,  they  were 
still  advantageously  distinguished  from  the  laws  of  all 
other  Oriental  nations,  and  even  from  those  of  Israel, 
in  its  more  primitive  times.  But  the  Hebrew  women 
had  too  many  traditions  of  the  state  of  female  society 
in  Persia,  and  were  in  too  close  relation  with  Egypt, 
not  to  have  borrowed  much  from  both,  in  opinion,  cus- 
toms, and  in  self-dependence  ;t  and  the  queens  of  the 
A^lnonean  dynasty,  during  the  century  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  Christ,  appeared  not  only  to  have  dis- 

*  Michaelis.  "  Polygamy  amongst  the  Jews  was  throagh  the  infla- 
enceof  Rabbi  Gierson  (A.  D.  1060)  formally  prohibited  under  the 
penalty  of  excommanication,  or  cherem,  by  a  synod  held  at  Worms ; 
bat  the  effects  of  this  prohibition  were  to  last  only  till  1340,  after 
which  time  a  person  married  to  more  than  one  wife  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  falling  under  the  penalty.  In  many  countries  this 
prohibition  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews  —  for  instance,  by  those 
that  li^ed  in  Provence.  The  abolition  of  polygamy  was  not  made  on 
religious  grounds,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency ;  many  later 
Jewish  synods  have,  however,  forced  such  individuals  as  had  married 
several  wives  to  divorce  them  all  except  the  first.** — See  an  admirable 
article  on  the  State  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review,  Number  X,  October  1837. 

f  Segur,  vol.  1,  page  165. 
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played  coiisiderable  moral  energy,  but  to  have  taken  up 
a  position,  and  to  have  assumed  an  influence  with  their 
royal  masters,  or  husbands,  which  assimilated  their 
condition  to  that  of  the  royal  women  of  both  these 
countries, 

A  century  before  the  christian  era,  the  mother  of 
Aristobulus,  the  then  reigning  king  and  pontiff  of 
Jttdea,  aware  of  the  inherent  vices  of  her  unnatural 
son^  put  forth  her  own  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine 
was  her  right.  Whether  she  was  just  or  otherwise, 
whether  sympathy  for  the  suffering  people,  or  a  per- 
sonal ambition,  urged  this  aspiration  of  the  queen- 
mother,  she  must  have  been  considered  by  her  son 
as  too  dangerous  a  rival  to  be  permitted  to  live.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ferocious  Aristobulus  condemned  her  to 
the  slow  torture  of  dying  of  hunger  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon ! 

As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  against  wldch  nature 
cried  aloud,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  into  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy  the  Iturians,  whom  he  converted,  by  fire  and 
sword,  to  the  Jewish  faith.  But  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Antigone  soon  followed  that  of  his  mother : 
and  this  fearful  king  of  the  Jews,  and  grand  pontiff, 

L  5 
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having  lived  abhorred,  died  suddenly  in  agonies  of 
mind  and  body,  bequeathing  to  Salome,  whom  the 
Crreeks  called  Alexandra,  his  wife,  a  power  in  the 
state,  which  she  had  already  secured  as  the  chief 
of  an  influential  cabal.  She  had  already  brought  the 
nobles  of  Judea,  and  the  courtiers  of  the  palace  of 
Jerusalem,  to  her  interests ;  and  she  proved  at  once 
the  purity  of  her  intentions,  and  the  greatness  of  her 
influence  in  the  state,  by  immediately  liberating  her 
husband's  imprisoned  brothers,  and  placing  the  elder 
(Alexander*  Janneus)  on  the  throne  and  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Judea. 

But  she  who  gave  power,  could  not  give  wisdom 
to  render  it  available.  Alexander- Janneus  soon  proved 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  the  protection  of  his  disin- 
terested sister-in-law,  by  the  commission  of  every 
crime  that  degrades  and  afflicts  humanity. 

His  first  act  on  his  assumption  of  royal  power,  was 
to  put  his  second  brother  to  death,  on  a  suspicion  of 
conspiracy  against  the  throne ;  his  next  ferocious  deed 
was  to  crucify  eight  hundred  of  his  subjects,  before 
the  eyes  of  their  wives,  on  the  plea  of  a  revolt ! 
During  his  mad  wars  with  the  Arabs  and  Moabites, 
he  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  in  an  ambuscade ; 
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and  in  an  engagement  with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus^  king 
of  Egypt,  he  was  wholly  defeated.  The  frequent 
insurrections  of  his  subjects  induced  him  at  last  to 
ask  them  ''  what  he  could  do  to  satisfy  them  ?*^  They 
replied  with  acclamations  *^  Die!*'  He  soon  accom- 
plished their  wishes ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes, 
his  wars,  and  his  defeats,  while  besieging  the  castle 
of  Bagaba  '^  beyond  the  Jordan,"  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  mortal  disease,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
celebrating  one  of  his  dissolute  orgies,  in  a  royal  tent, 
filled  with  his  concubines  and  parasites. 

It  was  then  that  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  wife 
Salome,  the  second  Alexandra,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns,  were  first  exerted  in  behalf  of 
the  public  good.  Alarmed  by  the  distracted  condition 
of  the  state,  and  the  perilous  position  of  her  children 
and  herself,  Alexandra  rushed,  like  Bathsheba,  to  the 
couch  of  the  dying  king  of  Judea.  Eloquently  de- 
scribing to  him  the  public  disasters,  the  perils,  that 
surrounded  his  two  sons,  Hiram  and  Aristobulus,  and 
the  hatred  that  the  people  bore  to  his  race,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crimes  of  its  late  representatives,  she 
besought  him  to  announce  his  will,  and  to  name  a 
successor,  and  a  regent  for  that  successor,  such  as 
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would  best  suit  the  exigences  of  the  times.  He 
thought  of  her  wisdom  and  her  virtues,  he  was  aware 
of  her  popularity  with  all  classes^  and  above  all  with 
the  Pharisees,  that  powerful  faction,  whose  influence 
he  advised  her  to  cultivate ;  and,  dying,  he  named 
her  his  successor  to  the  throne. 

Alexandra,  whose  sons  were  under  age,  was  left  by 
the  will  of  her  husband  sole  sovereign ;  and,  being  up- 
held by  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  state,  she  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  prosecuted  the  siege 
with  vigour,  and  carried  it  with  such  brilliant  success, 
that,  on  her  return  to  Jerusalem,  she  had  not  only  a 
triumphal  entry  for  herself,  but  obtained  for  her  hus- 
band the  honours  of  superb  funeral  obsequies.  Se- 
vere to  the  enemies  of  the  people,  she  drove  into 
exile,  or  executed  (according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people)  those  of  the  ministers  and  minions  of  Alex- 
ander-Janneus,  who  were  considered  as  the  cause  of 
his  errors  and  his  crimes ;  she  released  all  prisoners 
of  state  who  had  suffered  in  the  popular  cause,  re- 
called many  banished  patriots,  enrolled  a  number  of 
foreign  troops  in  her  demoralized  army,  and  kept  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  such  fear  of  her  policy  and 
her  power,  that  she  was  enabled  to  obtain  hostages  for 
their  fealty  and  alliance. 
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Well  studied  in  the  character  of  her  two  sons,  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Hiram,  and  knowing  the  temperaments 
they  had  inherited  from  their  father,  (for  they  shared 
between  them  his  mental  incapacity  and  violent  pas- 
sions,) she  assigned  the  pontificate  to  Hiram,  (the 
eldest  and  most  incapable),  on  whose  blind  submission 
to  her  own  powerful  party,  the  Pharisees,  she  counted ; 
while  she  left  the  brave  and  aspiring,  but  reckless 
and  incompetent  Aristobulus  without  power,  or  means 
to  disturb  that  national  repose  and  salutary  peace, 
which  it  was  her  wise  policy  and  good  fortune  to 
preserve,  during  the  entire  of  her  prosperous  and 
tranquil  reign. 

To  the  last,  her  wisdom  and  discretion  served  the 
country  over  which  she  reigned ;  and  when  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  had  marched  upon  Syria,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  conquer  Judea,  Alexandra 
avoided  the  imminent  danger,  by  timely  concessions 
to  the  belligerent  king,  by  offerings  and  presents  to 
the  sordid  man,  of  such  value,  that  Tigranes  ex- 
pressed to  her  ambassadors  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  held  her  great  qualities,  and  the  sense  he 
felt  for  her  noble  liberality :  accordingly,  he  slackened 
his  march,  and  changed  his  purposes. 
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Alexandra,  the  last  sovereign  queen  of  Judea, 
died  in  her  seventy-third  year,  revered  by  her  sub- 
jects, respected  by  her  allies,  and  feared  by  her 
enemies.  This  princess  (says  her  historian)  had 
nothing  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex;  her  actions 
proved  her  capacity  to  govern,  and  were  even  finely 
contrasted  to  the  crimes  and  incapacity  of  cotemporary 
princes.  She  attached  herself  to  practical  utility, 
preferring  the  present  benefit  of  the  people  to  the  in- 
dulgence  of  vain  theories  for  the  future.  She  be- 
lieved that  moderation  is  the  secret  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  truth  and  justice  should  be  the  rule 
of  action  in  a  state.  Still  these  great  qualities  did 
not  prevent  her  from  forfeiting  many  of  the  advan- 
tages, (which  her  high  ambition  and  perilous  labours 
had  obtained  for  her,)  by  adopting  a  party  in  pre- 
ference to  the  entire  people,  and  following  the  perni- 
cious councils  of  the  Pharisees,  the  enemies  of  her 
house.  Although  her  reign  passed  in  peace,  her 
death  was  the  signal  of  trouble  and  misfortune  to  her 
people.* 

The  sanguinary  and  unbrotherly  contests,  the 
feebleness  and  indiscretions  of  the  two  sons  of  Alex- 

*  Joseph  as,  Book  xiii.,  Chap.  24. 
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andra^  Hiram  the  pontiff,  and  the  Prince  Aristobulus, 
who  on  the  death  of  their  mother  desolated  Palestine 
with  civil  wars,  justified  her  opinion  of  their  incapacity 
to  reign.  By  their  intrigues  with  Asiatic  princes,  and, 
above  all,  with  Pompey,  Caesar^  and  Mark  Anthony, 
they  plunged  their  country,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  &g- 
ttous  insurrection,  and  finally  threw  it  under  the  feet 
of  Rome ;  destroying  for  ever  that  last  fragment  of 
political  independence,  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  desart  and  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Wearied  by  the  respective  applications  of  the 
rival  brothers,  disgusted  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
High  Priest  Hiram,  and  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  the  nominal  king  Aristobulus,  Pompey  abandoned 
both,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  and  plundered  its 
august  temple  (which  the  Jewish  troops  had  occupied 
as  a  fortress).  Carrying  the  Prince  Aristobulus,  his 
wife,  and  two  sons,  captives  to  Rome  (where  the 
eldest  Alexander,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Hiram,  without  any  obvious  purpose,  was 
shortly  after  beheaded),  he  left  the  feeble  pontiff 
Hiram  under  the  protection  of  Antipater,  (the  go- 
vernor for  the  Romans  of  Palestine)  to  lead  a  stealthy 
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and  obscure  life — the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  the  princely 
pontificate  of  Israel. 

But,  while  the  men  of  this  ancient  dynasty^  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  wise  Alexandra,  were  thus 
scattered  and  broken  down,  terminating  their  eventful 
lives  in  ignominious  death,  or  surviving  the  honours 
of  their  ancient  race  in  inglorious  captivity,  there  was  '' 
still  remaining  one  great  scion  of  the  stem  of  the 
Asmonians  —  one  daughter  of  the  house  of  David  — 
worthy  of  her  illustrious  descent,  a  fit  representative 
of  her  whose  name  she  bore,  whose  spirit  she  in- 
herited, and  whose  genius  she  surpassed !  This  was 
another  Alexandra,  the  only  child  of  Hiram,  the  sove- 
reign  pontiflF,  wbo,  having  been  early  married  to  her 
cousin  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  saw  her 
youthful  husband  dragged  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
heard  of  his  ignominious  death,  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  giving  birth  to  Aristobulus,  the  last  lineal 
king  of  Judea,  and  inheritor  of  the  pontificate  of 
Jerusalem. 

Alexandra  was  a  true  Hebrew  woman  of  the  old 
easte,  of  a  quenchless  spirit^  of  a  fervid  imagination, 
and  an  imperturbable  mind.  Ambitious,  and  full  of 
deviceful  stratagem,  where  the  rights  of  her  family. 
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her  country,  or  her  religion,  were  at  stake ;  capable  of 
any  enterprise  for  their  preservation,  and  resolutely 
bent  on  upholding  to  the  last  that  great  system  which 
had  hitherto  governed  the  many  by  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  the  few,  she  gave  all  her  energies  and  talents 
to  support  the  hereditary  hierarchy  of  Israel,  then 
vested  in  the  person  of  her  aged  father,  and  destined 
to  be  the  inheritance  of  her  infant  and  fatherless  son, 
whose  beauty  was  said  '^  to  approach  to  that  of  Di- 
vinity itself."  The  oppressed  Jews  fixed  their  hopes 
on  this  mother  of  the  last  of  their  kings.  Alexandra 
was  a  great  link  in  the  chain  of  their  association, 
and  the  holy  fabric,  which  Miriam  assisted  Moses  to 
raise  in  the  Desert,  was  still  watched  over  by  this  true 
daughter  of  Levi^  with  the  spiritual  devotedness  of  a 
consecrated  priestess,  and  the  pertinacious  energy  of 
a  fond  and  an  ambitious  mother. 

While  the  men  of  her  family  groaned  in  captivity, 
and  submitted  to  degradation  in  a  humiliating  exile, 
the  daughter  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  bereaved  of  all 
but  her  own  brave  spirit,  and  her  woman^s  intensity  of 
purpose,  clung  to  the  ruins  of  her  father's  deserted 
altars.  Whether  the  temple  of  Jehovah  resounded 
with  hosannas,  and  breathed  the  incense  of  fnink- 
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incense  and  myrrh,  or  echoed  to  the  frightful  crash  of 
arms,  and  was  stained  with  the  hot  blood  of  the 
woimded  and  the  dying,  still,  there  she  was,  cou- 
rageously braving  all  danger,  true  to  her  family,  her 
religion,  and  her  country. 

But  not  alone  did  she  encounter  the  curses  of  the 
vengeance-breathing  Jews,  or  the  fury  of  the  bar- 
barous Roman  soldiery  —  her  two  children  were  still 
beside  her.  Those  children  (whose  angelic  beauty 
was  well  adapted  to  the  holy  sanctuary,  in  which  they 
had  been  reared  and  sheltered),  shared  her  dangers 
and  imbibed  her  spirit.  [The  younger  Aristobulus, 
like  Samuel,  was  already  serving  the  altars  of  the 
temple  in  infant  priesthood,  the  future  sovereign 
pontiff  of  Judea;  and  Mariamne,  her  immortal 
daughter,  the  impersonation  of  all  that  was  lovely, 
and  wise,  and  brave  spirited,  in  the  women  of  her  race, 
was,  with  her  brother,  at  her  mother's  side,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  desolation,  was  blessed  in  their  pos- 
session. The  struggles  of  Alexandra  to  preserve  these 
blessings,  and  to  rescue  and  restore  the  rights  of  her 
children,  formed  the  great  epic  of  her  life. 

But,  illustrious  as  was  the  cliaracter  of  this  greatly 
endowed  woman,  noble  as  was  the  object  to  which  she 
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directed  all  her  great  moral  powers,  she  had  to  contend 
with  a  force  greater  than  any  which  she  possessed, 
the  sovereign  will  and  physical  superiority  of  her 
master-man.  In  an  epoch  when  physical  force  was 
every  where  reassuming  its  ascendency,  she  had  to 
contend,  on  all  sides,  with  those  selfish  passions,  and 
to  grapple  with  that  reckless  ambition,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  society  into  \\%  first  elements,  con- 
summating the  ruin  of  all  that  was  known  of  liberty, 
and  preparing  the  entire  world  for  the  degradation  of 
mind^  and  the  overthrow  of  civilization. 

But  still  she  did  conteild ;  and  though  she  fell  in  the 
contest,  though  her  nature  became  perverted  under 
the  force  of  evil  circumstances,  she  represented  in  the 
tragic  action  of  her  life,  the  pertinacity  of  spirit,  and 
the  sublime  indestructibility  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  external  forces  to  paralyse  or 
extinguish. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Asmonians  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Aristobulus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
partisans  of  Pompey.  His  sole  surviving  son,  Anti- 
gone, was  a  fugitive  suppliant  at  the  Asiatic  courts, 
seeking  aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights,  and  destined 
to  perish  in  the  attempt.    Hiram,  the  venerable  pon- 
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tifF,  on  the  death  of  Pompey,  had  been  taken  under 
the  protection  of  Caesar,  and  again  presided  at  the 
altars  of  his  fathers ;  and  his  wise,  wary,  and  superin- 
telligent  daughter,  Alexandra,  the  moving  spring  of 
all,  watched  over  the  safety  of  her  father,  her  children, 
her  country,  and  her  religion,  as  the  last  vestal 
priestess  of  a  mined  temple  feeds  the  extinguishing 
light,  which  flickers  on  its  desecrated  altar. 

Caesar,  moved  by  the  representations  of  an  em- 
bassy from  Jerusalem,  (suspected  to  have  been  or- 
ganized by  Alexandra,  whose  feeble  and  indolent 
father  was  incapable  of  exertion)  ordered  the  senate 
to  receive  into  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  Jews  and  their  sovereign  pontiff. 
He  also  commanded  Antipater,  his  governor  in  Pales- 
tine, to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey 
had  thrown  down;  and  he  enabled  Hiram  to  re- 
edify  the  holy  sanctuary  which  Cassius  had  pillaged  ! 
It  was  further  commanded  by  '^  Caesar,  emperor, 
dictator,  and  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Rome,"  '*  that 
the  descendants  of  Hiram  should  be  princes  and 
pontiffs  of  Judea,  in  perpetuity,  and  should  exercise 
the  office  of  grand  sacrificers,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  nation.     Even  Athens,  repub* 
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lican  Athens,  came  forward  at  this  epoch,  to  confer 
on  the  representatiye  of  the  kings  of  Israel  a  crown 
of  gold,  while  it  awarded  him  a  statue  of  bronze  to  be 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  graces/' 

But,  amidst  all  these  honours,  by  which  Rome  and 
Greece  marked  their  respect  for  one  of  the  oldest, 
though  the  smallest  nation  of  the  earth,  Alexandra 
saw  that  the  power  of  her  father  was  a  shadow,  and 
the  destiny  of  her  children  full  of  peril  and  darkness, 
— ^that  Judea  approached  '*  her  desolation/'  and  that 
other  temples  would  soon  arise^  to  eSe^e  that  to  which 
her  fathers  had  brought  the  ark  from  the  wilderness. 
She  saw  that  the  glory  of  her  race  had  reached  its 
solstice,  that  a  new  power  was  growing  up  in  Jeru- 
salem; and  she  fixed  her  prophetic  eye  on  Herod, 
the  youngest  son  of  Antipater  (the  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem), though  then  only  known  by  his  great  qua- 
lities and  brilliant  courage.  Herod,  the  champion  of 
Palestine,  the  friend  of  her  lather  Hiram,  the  favourite 
of  Cassius,  the  protected  of  Anthony,  was  the  idol  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem ;  for  he  had  won  their  grati- 
tude by  his  destruction  of  a  powerful  band  of  robbers, 
who  had  long  preyed  on  their  property,  and  de- 
vastated their  lands. 
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The  death  of  Antipater  (poisoned  by  a  Jew,  the  sus- 
pected partizan  of  Hiram's  house,)  only  served  to  raise 
Herod  to  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  moment 
when  Antigone,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  nephew 
of  Hiram,  had  assembled  a  powerful  army  before 
its  walls.  Herod  defended  the  city,  pursued  and  de- 
feated Antigone,  and  returned  victorious  to  Jerusalem, 
to  be  honoured  with  a  triumphal  entry,  and  to  be 
crowned  by  the  people.  The  sovereign-pontiff,  too, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  demanded  '^  what  recompense  the  victor 
would  accept,  for  saving  the  holy  city,  and  its  august 
temple."  Herod,  in  the  flush  of  his  triumph,  turned 
his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  Alexandra,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  pronounced  the  name  of  ^*  Mariamne/'  Hi- 
ram, weak  and  impotent,  plighted  his  young  and 
beautiful  descendant  to  the  protector  of  his  rights, 
and  the  future  extirpator  of  his  race. 

A  second  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antigone  and  the 
Parthian  army,  and  the  capture  of  Hiram,  by  Baza- 
phames,  followed.  Herod,  by  a  timely  retreat,  saved 
himself,  with  the  principal  forces  of  Jerusalem,  only 
to  re-enter  her  gates,  again  triumphant.  He  had 
been  received  at  Rome  as  a  friend  and  ally;  and, 
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joined  by  a  Roman  force,  he  fought  his  way  back  to 
Judea,  step  by  step,  took  Antigone  prisoner,  sent  him 
to  Mark  Anthony,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem  by 
storm,  and  ransomed  the  '*  Holy  City'*  from  pillage 
by  the  Roman  soldiers^  with  all  he  possessed,  or  could 
command.  Protecting  the  family  of  the  grand  pon* 
tiff^  Hiram,  he  wooed,  won,  and,  during  the  siege, 
wedded  the  betrothed  Mariamne.* 

Cassius  and  Mark  Anthony  had  promised  Herod 
that  they  would  establish  him  '^  king  of  Judea.'*  The 
Roman  senate  had  proclaimed  him  ''king  of  the  Jews  ;'* 
but  it  was  his  own  valour  and  fortunes  that  accom- 
plished these  golden  promises,  and  won  for  him  the 
epithet  of ''  Great,"  so  often  lavished  on  the  wicked- 
est and  the  worst.  His  union  with  Marianme,  (the 
daughter  of  Alexandra,  and  the  sister  of  the  young 
Aristobulus,  the  lineal  chief  of  his  royal  house,  and 
nephew  of  the  Antigone,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Rome,  on  Herod's  suggestion,)  seemed  to  confirm 
his  own  title  to  the  throne,  and  to  consummate  his 
haj^iness  and  his  glory :  but  this  unnatural  union 
became  the  bane  of  both ;  —and  the  outraged  affec- 
tions of  two  helpless  and  oppressed  women  ev^tually 

*  JosephuB.  Book  xiv. 
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avenged  the  wrongs  of  their  race  and  nation,  with 
their  own. 

The  venerable  Hiram  was  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,    and  brought  to  Jerusalem,   by 
Herod,  **  who  called  him  father,"  and  accorded  him 
all  honours,  save  those  of  his  rights  as  a  king,  and  of 
his  holy  office  as  a  pontiff.      Mariamne  sat  on  the 
throne,  where  her  family  had  reigned  during  one  h\m- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  and  became  the  ruling  destiny  of 
its  usurper,  his  idol,  and  his  victim.    The  young  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  hereditary  grand  sacrificer,  was  already 
a  consecrate<l  minister  of  the  tabernacle,  the  hope 
of  his  nation,  the  dread  of  his  tyrant  brother-in-law. 
Alexandra,  the  mother  1  she  too,  was  grandly  and 
gorgeously  lodged,  favoured,  and  caressed, — but  not 
deceived.    She  held  her  sleepless  watch  between  the 
royal  palace  of  Jerusalem  and  its  august  temple ;  and 
hovered  over  her  children,  like  the  mother  eagle,  who 
beholds  her  young  brood,  the  destined  prey  of  some 
ferocious  power,  greater  than  her  own.    To  the  phy- 
sical force  of  man,  this  devoted  mother  had  only  to 
oppose  the  moral  subtlety  of  woman. 

From  the  moment  when  Mariamne  had  established 
her  infatuating  influence  over  the  heart  and  actions 
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of  Herod,  the  palace  of  Jerusalem  had  become  a 
theatre,  on  whose  blood-stained  stage  the  direst  and 
most  stirring  tragedy  was  enacted,  that  the  life  of 
woman  ever  furnished.  Herod  the  Great,  whom  Rome 
respected,  and  the  world  feared,  with  all  his  fierce  pas- 
sions and  unlimited  power  over  the  happiness  and  lives 
of  thousands,  was  still  under  the  spell  of  woman's 
spirit.  —  Distracted  by  his  love  for  Mariamne,  by  his 
distrust  of  her  mother,  and  by  a  blind  confidence  in  his 
bold,  bad,  but  able  minister,  the  Princess  Salome,  his 
sister,  his  heart  was  rent  by  the  fiercest  passions,  and 
his  court  stained  by  the  foulest  crimes. 

Sharing  his  genius  and  his  fortunes,  Salome  envied 
and  hated  the  Jewbh  princess,  whom  she  resolved  to 
ruin.  Alexandra,  indomptable  in  pride  and  passion, 
despised,  rather  than  feared,  the  upstart  Salome ;  and 
Mariamne  (the  sublime  and  beautiful  Marianme), 
energized  by  the  loftiest  spirit,  which  never  for  a  mo- 
ment quailed,  neither  sought  to  win  the  sister,  nor 
affected  to  return  the  brother's  passion. 

Mariamne,  placed  by  her  beauty  and  her  virtue  in 
that  singular  and  awful  position,  which,  (while  it  ex- 
posed her  to  the  passionate  love  of  the  master  of  her 
destiny,  inspired  her  with  an  uncontrollable  aversion 

Voh.  I.  M 
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for  his  deeds  cmd  person)  has  furnished  the  historian 
of  her  nation  with  some  of  his  most  interesting  pages ; 
while^  to  the  dramatic  incidents  of  her  innocent  and 
awful  life,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  versatile 
geniuses  of  the  last  century  stands  indebted  for  the 
most  beautiful  and  aflFecting  of  his  tragedies.*  But 
the  true  Protagonist  of  this  great  historical  drama, 
to  which  all  the  passions  lent  their  force,  and  in 
which  every  variety  of  human  suffering  was  enacted, 
was  Alexandra — the  representative  of  Esther,  and  of 
Athaliah — ^the  dethroned  queen — ^the  devoted  daughter 
— ^the  bereaved  mother  —  the  martyred  patriot  —  and 
the  last  of  those  Hebrew  women,  who,  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  were  called  on  to  display  the  spirit, 
the  faith,  the  genius,  and  the  virtues^  of  their  female 
ancestors^  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Hiram  was  but  a  prisoner  at  large.  Mariamne, 
alternately  the  object  of  the  love,  the  hate,  the 
confidence,  and  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  was  at  once 
his  wife  and  slave,  his  idol  and  victim.  The  young 
Aristobulus  had  already  assumed  the  azure  ephod, 
and  bound  his  youthful  brow  with  the  consecrated  dia- 

•  The  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  by  VolUire.  It  would  iecm  that 
woman  is  the  natural  subject  of  tragedy,  in  all  ages. 
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dem ;  and  Alexandra  awaited  only  the  arrival  of  the 
great  annual  festival,  to  present  the  last  royal  and  pon- 
tifical scion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  sons  of  Israel. 
When,  therefore,  an  obscure  sacrificer,  brought  from 
Babylon  by  Herod,  named  Ananel,  and  the  most  un- 
worthy of  the  priesthood,  appeared  before  the  taber- 

• 

nacle,  in  the  pontifical  robes,  the  people  turned  away, 
humbled  and  disgusted  by  this  act  of  lawless  and 
sacrilegious  power.  Alexandra,  too,  turned  away ; 
but  not  humbled  :  she  was  infuriated  I  She  saw  her 
last  hope  quenched — and  yet  she  did  not  despair. 
From  man,  his  justice  or  compassion,  she  had  now,  in* 
deed, nothing  to  expect;  but  in  this  her  direst  exigency, 
she.tumed  her  eyes  to  Egypt,  where  woman  was  still 
powerful — to  that  land  where  the  divine  truth  was 
still,  as  of  old,  imaged  in  a  female  form — where  still 
stood  the  mystic  Isis,  with  her  sublime  epigraph,  '^  I 
am  what  has  been  I  what  is — ^what  will  be  —  and  no 
mortal  hath  lifted  my  veil !" 

To  this  divine  dogma,  the  apostle  of  a  pure  theism 
now  turned  with  sanguine  confidence,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  votarist  of  Isis,  on  behalf  of  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  The  Jewish  princess  addressed  herself  to 
the  Egyptian  queen. 

m2 
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Cleopatra,  *'  that  rare  Egyptian,  the  serpent  of  old 
Nile,"  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  of  her  genius^ 
and  her  charms,  at  the  moment  when  Alexandra  thus 
appealed  to  her  womanly  sympathies  and  queenly  sis- 
terhood, by  secretly  forwarding  to  her  a  letter  by  a 
musician,  a  confidential  domestic  of  her  own  household. 
At  the  same  time,  her  deviceful  mind  won  over  to 
her  interests  Gellius  (then  in  Jerusalem),  who  was  so 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Mariamne, 
and  of  the  young  pontiff,  Aristobulus,  that  be  took 
charge  of  their  portraits,  and  carried  them  to  Mark 
Antony — assailing  the  passions  as  well  as  the  pity  of 
his  master^  by  observing  that  the  children  of  Alex* 
andra  resembled  deities,  rather  than  any  '<  mortal  mix- 
ture of  earth's  mould." 

It  is  thought  that  Gellius  hoped  to  inspire  the  vo- 
luptuous slave  of  Cleopatra  with  a  passion  for  the  wife 
of  Herod.  But  either  Cleopatra  was  still  too  powerful, 
or  Antony  had  still  too  much  respect  for  public  opi- 
nion, to  carry  off  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ally,  even 
under  the  pretext  of  humanity  or  justice.  Listening, 
therefore,  to  the  suggestions  of  Cleopatra  alone,  An- 
tony limited  his  interference  with  Herod,  on  behalf  of 
the  family  of  Alexandra,  to  requesting  him  to  remove 
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90  dangerous  a  rival  to  his  power  as  Aristobulus^ 
and  to  send  him  to  Egypt.  Every  honest  assurance, 
on  the  part  of  Cleopatra  and  himself,  was  at  the  same 
time  given,  that  the  young  prince  should  be  protected 
and  honourably  provided  for. 

Herod  saw  the  danger  of  placing  the  legitimate 
king  of  the  Jews,  (the  last  of  his  line),  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cleopatra,  whose  views  on  Judea  had  been 
long  suspected.  To  prevent  the  son  of  Alexander 
firom  ever  leaving  Jerusalem,  he,  therefore,  removed 
his  own  high  priest,  Ananel,  and  installed  Aristobulus 
into  the  holy  oiEce  of  sovereign-pontiff.  He  even 
affected  to  restore  him  to  the  altars  of  his  fathers 
with  an  unusual  solemnity,  and  pomp  of  circumstance. 
But,  ere  he  had  done  so,  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of 
the  people,  and  his  own  friends;  and,  citing  Alex- 
andra to  appear  before  this  high  tribunal,  charged 
her  with  disturbing  the  public  peace,  by  intrigues  with 
the  wily  queen  of  Egypt.  The  intention  of  this  con- 
spiracy, he  said,  was  to  wrest  the  crown  from  his  own 
head,  and  to  place  it  on  that  of  her  son ;  '*  although 
(he  added)  he  had  won  that  crown,  by  toils  and 
dangers,  which  had  saved  Judea  and  the  Jews  from 
destruction ;  ^-had  won  it  only  to  share  its  grandeur 
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with  Alexandra's  own  daughter,  Mariamne."  For 
Mariamne's  sake,  however,  he  declared  that  he  for- 
gave the  treason ;  and  he  again  took  the  fair  traitress, 
her  mother,  to  his  affections,  while  he  restored  to  her 
son  the  high  office  of  grand-pontiff, 

Alexandra  listened  and  wept,  or  seemed  to  weep, 
in  joy  and  gratitude,  while  she  denied  tlie  treason 
ascribed  to  her  with  indignation.  With  eloquent  sin- 
cerity, she  confessed^  indeed,  that  her  religion  and  her 
duty  to  her  family  had  urged  her  to  attempt  every 
means  to  rescue  the  pontificate  from  unworthy  hands, 
and  to  restore  the  holy  office  of  grand  sacrificer  to 
her  son,  the  rightful  inheritor  of  its  sacred  duties. 

Herod  embraced  his  mother-in-law,  and  affected  to 
believe  her  defence  ^  but  a  specious  reconciliation, 
based  on  a  mutual  distrust,  was  the  only  consequence. 
Alexandra  was  restored  to  her  palace  in  royal  state  3 
but  she  soon  discovered  that  that  palace  was  merely  a 
splendid  prison.  She  was  surrounded  by  spies,  forbade 
ever  again  to  meddle  with  public  affairs,  and  placed 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  Salome,  the  sister  of 
Herod,  whose  mind  was  scarcely  less  powerful,  or 
astute,  than  her  own.  Alexandra  saw  the  danger 
of  her  position,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  protection 
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offered  to  her  son  by  the  usurper  of  hia  crown ;  and 
again  she  applied  to  her  truest  friend  and  natural  ally, 
the  queen  of  J^gypt^  for  aid  and  counsel.  Cleopatra, 
in  answer,  suggested  that  there  was  no  safety  for  her- 
self, or  for  Aristobulus,  save  in  flight ;  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  them  and  their  cause,  until  they  were 
both  under  her  immediate  protection,  in  Egypt. 

The  example  of  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  her  advice, 
was  adopted  by  Alexandra.  The  stratagem  by  which 
the  Egyptian  queen  had  once  effected  her  own  escape 
from  the  enemies  of  her  crown  and  life,  to  the  camp  of 
Casar,  was  imitated  by  Alexandra.  She  had  two 
coffers  constructed,  one  to  inclose  her  son,  another  for 
herself;  a  vessel  was  prepared  by  her  secret  agents 
to  embark  these  cases  for  Egypt  at  midnight,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  was  committed  to  Esop,  the 
most  fidthful  and  ingenious  of  her  servants. 

When  all  was  .ready,  the  fids  were  closed  on  the 
precious  deposits,  and  the  coffers,  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  passed  uninterruptedly  the  gates  of  her 
palace.  There,  however,  they  were  stopped  and 
opened,  by  order  of  Herod,  and  the  unfortunate  Alex- 
andra and  her  son  arrested :  for  Salome,  in  her  cease* 
less  vigilance,  had  discovered  all.     Herod,  affecting 
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only  to  be  amused  by  the  ingenious  stratagem,  again 
foi^ve  and  embraced  his  mother-in-law ;  and  seemed 
rather  to  despise,  than  to  fear,  the  schemes  of  persons 
so  impotent  and  so  enthralled. 

Shortly  after,  Herod  resolved  on  celebrating  the 
Jewish  feast  of  tabernacles  in  public,  with  the  people 
of  all  sects  and  classes.  The  gorgeous  spirit  of  Solo- 
mon seemed  revived.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  shone 
forth  in  its  original  glory ;  the  young  grand  sacii« 
ficer,  Aristobulus,  appeared  before  its  altars^  habited 
in  the  costly  and  picturesque  splendour  of  his  holy 
vocation,  **  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God,  with  the  ceremo- 
nies ordained  by  the  law." 

Aristobulus  was  but  seventeen;  but  his  stature 
(like  Saul's,  at  the  same  age,)  surpassed  tiiat  of  other 
men;  and  his  extraordinary  beauty  shone  out  so 
brightly,  with  the  majesty  of  air  peculiar  to  his  race,**^ 
that  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  with 
an  affection  and  admiration,  approaching  to  reli«» 
gious  awe.  The  national  prestige  in  favour  of  his 
fomily,  the  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  and  valour  of 
his  grandfiatther,  Aristobulus,  and  of  his  fi&ther,  Alex* 
ander,  (both  victims  to  domestic  intrigue  and  Roman 

*  Josephtu,  Book  xt.,  Chap.  iH. 
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power)^  and,  above  all,  the  recollectioD  of  the  wise 
and  proeperous  reign  of  his  great-grandmother,  Alex- 
andra, with  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  sister,  and  of  his  august  and  devoted  mother, 
gave  to  the  acclamations  of  the  Jews  a  fienzy  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  Herod,  the  destroyer  of  that  beloved 
race,  the  usurper  of  those  honours,  could  not  misunder- 
stand. The  feast  of  tabernacles,  however,  passed 
away  triumphantly  for  the  young  pontiff;  and  Alex- 
andra was  permitted  to  follow  it  up  by  giving  a  royal 
ftte  at  her  villa  at  Jericho,  to  which  Herod  accepted 
an  invitation. 

The  pleasure  of  the  day,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  recalled  the  tradition  of  '^  the  palace  of 
the  forest  of  cedars,"   in  the   great  days  of  Jeru- 
salem.   Herod  entered  into  all  the  revels  of  the  young 
and  the  pleasure -seeking ;  and  when  the  increasing 
heats  of  the  noontide  hour  dispersed  the  guests  amid 
the  umbrageous  groves  fringing  the  lakes  and  ponds 
of  a  site  of  oriental  loveliness,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  Aristobulus,  and  some  of  the  royal  suite,  sought 
the  diades  on  the  water  edge.  Some  threw  themselves 
imder  the  trees;  others,  in  frolic  sport,   plunged 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  lakes:  Ajristobulus  was 

m5 
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among  the  latter ;  but  he  alone  sunk,  to  rise  no  more 
with  life. 

At  the  sight  of  his  dead  body,  the  grief  of  Alex- 
andra and  Mariamne  amounted  to  the  wildest  frenzy ; 
they  suspected  with  reason,  and  they  denounced  with 
imprudence.     When  the  death  of  Aristobulus  was 
known,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  plunged  in  such 
deep  grief,  that  every  family  gave  to  this  public  loss 
the  sorrows  of  a  private  misfortune.    Herod,  also, 
wept  the  death  of  his  young  brother-in-law,  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  Alexandra,  after  a  frustrated 
attempt  to   destroy  herself,  suddenly  recovered  her 
resignation,  and  seemed  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  king's  regrets.     These  were  demonstrated  by  all 
the  marks  of  affection  and  respect  that  could  be  given 
in  honour  of  the  dead ;  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
last  prince  and  pontiff*  of  the  Asmoneans  were  cele- 
brated with  more  than  royal  magnificence :  the  most 
precious  perfumes  were  burnt  on  his  tomb,  and  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  enriched  it. 

But  Alexandra  from  that  moment  lived  only  for 
vengeance.  She  wrote  to  Cleopatra  the  details  of  the 
death  of  her  murdered  son,  accused  Herod  of  the 
crime,  and  called  on  the  queen  of  Egypt,  as  a  woman. 
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a  mother^  and  a  sovereign,  to  avenge  it.  Cleopatra 
testified  the  most  active  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  im* 
plored  Mark  Antony  to  avenge  so  heinous  a  crime : 
and  she  who  never  implored  in  vain,  was  not  now 
unsoccessful.  **  It  was  you,^'  said  Cleopatra,  '<  who 
placed  this  usurper  Herod  on  the  throne  of  the  young 
prince  he  has  murdered,  *  and  you  are  answerable 
for  the  crime  if  you  do  not  avenge  it." 

Anthony  hastened  to  Laodicea,  and  cited  Herod  to 
appear  before  him,  to  answer  the  awful  accusation. 
Herod  saw  his  danger;  and  believing  that  Cleopatra, 
Alexandra,  and  Mariamne,  the  three  fates  that  over- 
ruli^  his  destiny,  had  laid  a  deep  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  apd  that  certain  death  awaited  him,  his  rage 
and  jealousy  resolved  themselves  into  the  dark  design  of 
binding  up  the  life  of  the  too  well  beloved  Mariamne 
with  his  own.  He  consigned  to  his  sister  Salome  and 
her  husband,  Joseph  (whom  he  left  regent  of  Pales- 
tine), the  order  that,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
the  execution  of  Mariamne  should  instantly  follow. 
He  loved  her  with  that  intense  passion  (says  Jose- 
phus),  and  he  so  feared  that  the  designs  of  Anthony 
were  on  the  person  of  the  sbter,  and  not  to  revenge 

*  Jotephot,  Book  xv.*  Chsp.  zi. 
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the  death  of  the  brother,  that  he  resolved  at  once 
to  avenge  himself,  and  to  prevent  any  other  from  pos- 
sessing her. 

Scarcely  had  Herod  arrived  at  Laodicea,  when  the 
report  reached  Jerusalem  that  he  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Mark  Anthony.  Joseph,  in  love,  or  in  com- 
passion, had  betrayed  to  Marianme  the  orders  of  her 
ferocious  husband ;  and  Alexandra,  who  had  shared 
this  perilous  confidence,  had  taken  measures  for 
placing  the.  young  queen  and  her  two  sons  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  eagles,  (the  army  of  Julius 
being  then  encamped  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem). 
She  was  already  hastening  away  with  her  precious 
charge,  when  Herod,  to  the  consternation  of  many, 
and  the  surprise  of  all,  suddenly  appeared  in  his 
palace  in  Jerusalem,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Marianme,  more  powerful  and  more  enamoured  than 
even  But  the  feelings  of  this  unhappy  Hebrew  prin- 
cess  had  now  overcome  all  discretion ;  and  she  spumed 
ftom  her  presence,  with  expressions  of  hatred  and  in- 
dignation, the  master  of  her  destiny,  reproaching  him 
with  his  intention  of  consummating  the  destruction  of 
her  family,  by  her  own  murder. 

The  treacherous  arts  of  Salome,  and  the  immediate 
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execution  of  her  husband  Joseph,  the  mock  trial-  of 
Mariamne  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  and  throne 
of  her  husband^  filled  up  the  measure  of  this  historic  do-^ 
mestic  tragedy.  Mariamne  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  she  died  with  the  calmness  of  an  infisudt,  and  the 
hennsm  of  a  martyr ;— -'*  testifying  (says  Josephus)  the 
same  noble  spirit  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  which 
had  ennobled  her  life/' 

Alexandra  now  stood  alone— childless  1  She  ap- 
peared at  the  trial  and  execution  of  her  daughter  in  a 
state  of  frantic  delirium,  furious  and  prominent  among 
the  accusers  of  that  idol  and  innocent  victim,  and  ap- 
parently ready  to  anticipate  the  executioner  in  his  office 
of  blood.  Some  believed  that  this  hallucination  was  only 
assumed  to  soften  the  heart  of  Herod,  or  throw  him 
off  his  guard  j  and  others  thought  that  it  was  the 
degradation  of  a  greats  but  broken  spirit,  seeking,  by 
unworthy  arts^  to  preserve  the  fragment  of  her  own 
life.  Alexandra  may  have,  indeed,  still  wished  to 
live ;  for  her  last  act  showed  she  had  still  something 
to  live  for  —  vengeance !  The  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, brother,  son,  daughter,  kindred,  and  friends, 
still  existed ;  and  her  wrongs  were  unavenged  ! 

Whatever  had  been  the  violence  of  Herod^s  passion 
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for  Mariamne  during  her  life,  it  augmented  in  inten- 
sity after  her  deaths  Haunted  by  his  crime  and  his 
love^  he  was  said  to  have  become  frantic  by  remorse 
and  a£fection.  He  went  from  one  excess  of  grief  and 
rage  to  another ;  and  the  violence  of  his  regrets  and 
of  his  contrition  drove  him  from  public  life.  He  aban- 
doned the  government  of  Judea — (at  the  moment  it 
was  afflicted  by  a  plague^  which  he  and  the  nation 
alike  considered  as  a  judgment ;)  and  he  flew  to  the 
desarts  of  Samaria,  where  he  was  seized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  and  with  other  symptoms 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  physician's  skill. 

It  was  then  that  Alexandra  recovered  her  powers  of 
action,  and  appeared  in  all  her  old  pertinacity  of 
Bfiiity  and  subtilty  of  resource.  She  summoned  the 
governor  of  the  two  fortresses  which  dominated  Jeru- 
salem, (the  one  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  near 
the  temple,  which  together  commanded  the  whole 
country)  to  surrender  tiiem,  in  the  name  of  the  two 
sons  of  Herod  and  of  Mariamne ;  she  called  on  the 
troops  and  their  officers,  and,  above  all,  she  called 
upon  the  people,  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  lineal 
princes  and  ponti£fs,  and  to  defend  their  country  and 
their  religion ;  and,  struggling  for  both  to  the  last^  with 
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the  valour  of  Jadith,  and  the  patriotkm  of  Esther^  she 
fell  before  a  force,  against  which  her  spirit  and  her 
Clergies  were  vainly  opposed*  Achiab,  the  nephew  of 
Herod  and  governor  of  the  eitadel,  sent  a  secret  inti* 
mation  of  the  conduct  of  Alexandra  to  the  mad  and 
dying  king.  Her  name  roused  his  fierce  energy, 
acting  like  a  spell  upon  his  prostrated  spirit ;  and^ 
with  the  first  g^eam  of  returning  reason,  or  of  habitual 
cruelty,  he  expedited  an  order  for  her  instant  death. 

Thus  fell  Alexandra,  the  last  of  the  heroic  female 
patriots  of  Israel— a  memorable  manifestation  of  mind 
under  the  influence  of  the  outraged  affections  of  ma- 
ternity, a  martyr  to  physical  violence,  directed  against 
her  rights  and  life  by  the  passions  of  man  in  his  high 
mastery  over  all,  save  himself  1  Herod  lived  on, 
Seared  and  execrated;  and  died  a  dreadful  death,  to 
be  cur^  to  all  posterity.  The  victim  of  his  victims, 
he  '*  never  (says  the  most  favourable  of  all  his  histo- 
rians) recovered  his  mind^.  or  held  any  power  over  his 
infuriate  passions,  after  the  murder  of  Mariamne  ;*' 
until,  at  length,  he  whom  Augustus  called  ^  friend," 
and  the  world  called  '<  great,"  imbued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  own  sons,  and  became  known  to  pos- 
terity by  scarcely  any  other  cognomen,  than  that  well 
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befitting  an  infimticide  —  '^  the  murderer  of  the  inno- 
cents." 

Ik  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  of  July,  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Emperor  Titus,  either  sated  with 
blood,  or  struck  with  remorse,  suddenly  paused  in  the 
heat  of  his  fearful  victory,  on  learning  ^*  that  on  that 
day  the  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  had  ceased  to  be 
offered  on  the  Altar  of  the  Lord ;  there  being  no  per- 
son left  alive  in  the  Temple  competent  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  of  all  known  religious  rites." 
The  Jews  had,  during  the  siege  of  their  capital, 
occupied  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a  fortress ;  and 
Titus  now  called  upon  them  to  come  forth  to  fight  in 
the  open  plains,  and  to  leave  the  *'  Holy  of  Holies^ 
to  its  sublime  and  antique  usage ;  permitting  them 
to  appoint  whom  they  might  choose  as  '^  high  priest 
or  grand  sacrificer :"  so  that  a  rite,  which  was  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  and  story,  might  suffer  no  inter- 
ruption, nor  the  sanctuary  of  their  God  be  further 
exposed  to  the  sacrilegious  violence  of  the  Roman 
soldiery. 

The  Jews  replied  to  the  humane  counsel  of  their 
Pagan  conqueror  by  setting  fire  to  their  august  Tern- 
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pie,  by  rushing  into  its  flames,  and  by  buty  ing  for  ever 
under  its  ruins  their  existence  as  a  nation,  their  unity 
as  a  people,  and  their  power  as  a  theocracy-— but 
their  idiosyncracy  as  a  race  still  survives.* 

Scattered  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  the  Jews  were 
thenceforward  for  ages  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  perse- 
cuted, oppressed,  and  spumed,  for  adhering  to  a  creed 
whose  profession  was  connected  with  no  one  earthly 
good,  or  worldly  interest.  Almost  exterminated  at 
one  period  by  Pagan  conquerors,  for  resisting  their 
temporal  power,  they  were  massacred  by  millions  at 
another  by  Christian  heroes,  for  denying  their  spiritual 
supremacy.  The  common  rights  of  humanity  were 
violated  for  centuries,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mind  paralyzed  in  their  persons ;  and  they  are  even 
now,  in  this  age  of  boasted  humanity,  pent  up  in  the 
loathsome  purlieus  of  the  eternal  city,  under  the  key 
of  ^the  servant  of  the  servants"  of  him,  who  was  the 
prophecied  descendant  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
Abraham  !— while  they  are  loaded  with  the  penalties 

*  The  hereditary  transition  of  physical  and  moral  qualities,  so  well 
ondentood  and  fiuniliarly  acted  on  in  the  management  of  domestic 
animals,  is  equally  ohserrahle  in  man.  "In  the  human  i^eeiea, 
where  the  object  is  of  such  consequence,  the  principle  is  almost 
wholly  orerlooked*"— Zovrmctf. 
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of  prejudice,  with  the  disabilities  of  law,  by  those 
protestant  communities,  which  daily  invoke  in  their 
litanies  "  the  son  of  David/'  "  who  was  to  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever."  Such  are  the  inco- 
herencies  of  human  reason,  even  in  times  of  the 
highest  known  civilization,  and  the  widest  spread  of 
knowledge. 

Still, ''  though  suffrance  be  the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe,^^  the  Hebrews,  that  greatest  living  fragment  of  a 
primitive  society,  have  wrested,  through  the  exercise 
of  their  characteristic  forethought,  a  power  which  has 
made  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  earth  their  debtors.! 
With  this' moral  endowment,  they  have  also  preserve 
their  original  physiology,  through  the  influence  of  ma- 
ternal organisation,  which  their  great  legislator  en- 
deavoured  to  perpetuate,  by  many  of  the  most  striking 
dispensations  of  his  singular  code. 

•  «  You  call  me  misbelieyer,  cot-throat,  dog,  and  tpat  upoa  my 
Jewish  gaherdine;  and  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own." — 
SAaAespeare, 

Soch  was  the  social  position  of  the  Jew  in  England,  in  the  reign 
and  times  of  the  '*  Solomon  of  the  north." 

t  *'  Sbtloce.  —  Fair*  sir,  yon  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday,  yon 
spnmed  me  snch  a  day !  another  time  yon  eall  roe  dog  1— and  for 
these  courtesies  I'll  lend  you  thus  mnch  monies ! 

'*  Antonio. — I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  to  spit  on  thee, 
to  spurn  thee,  too !  If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  as  to 
thy  friends !" — Merchant  of  Venice. 
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Wherever  the  women  of  the  Hebrews,  (*'  the  daugh- 
ters of  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  who  built  up  the  house  of 
Israel,**  are  to  be  found) — and  where  are  they  not  ? — 
they  still  exhibit  the  type  of  that  intellectual  beauty, 
which  subdued  Egypt,  and  reformed  the  penal  statutes 
of  Persia ;  and  their  fine  heads  aire  cited  by  science  as 
models  of  the  highest  moral  conformation.*  Bright 
thoughts  flash  from  their  bright  eyes,  quick  per- 
ceptions animate  their  noble  lineaments ;  and  if  the 
force  of  circumstances  is  no  longer  directed  to  elicit 
the  high  qualities  of  an  Esther  or  a  Judith,  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  picture  diistwn  by  the  prophet  king,  of  the 
virtuous  woman  "  whose  price  is  above  rubies,^'  may 
be  found  among  the  Jewish  women  of  modem  as  of 
ancient  times ;  for  "  they  eat  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness,'' and  ^  the  hearts  of  their  husbands  trust 
them.** 

Still  superior,  as  were  the  Hebrew  women,  to  their 
masters,  through  their  spiritualized  nature,  and  the 
temperament  of  their  sex,  (a  superiority  acknowledged 
by  their  prophets,  and  upheld  by  the  wisest  of  their 
legislators)  their  wrongs,  from  the  first,  were  mighty ; 

*  The  head  of  a  Georgian  woman  and  of  a  Jewish  girl  are  quoted  by 
BInmenbach  and  Lawrence,  as  the  most  perfect  apecimens  of  the 
intellectoal  characteristics  of  the  Caacasian  formation ! 
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their  disabilities^  to  the  end,  many.  The  last  of  their 
prophets*  thimdered  in  vain  his  denunciations  against 
the  injustice  of  their  masters ;  and  their  most  accre- 
dited historiansf  have  left  on  authentic  record  the 
enumeration  of  their  wrongs,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  oppressors :  ancient  laws  and  modem  preju- 
dices have  been  aUke  unfavourable  to  their  happiness 
and  social  consideration. 

Solomon  first  gave  out  from  his  harem,  '^  from  gar- 
ments Cometh  moths,  and  from  women  wickedness'* — 
a  characteristic  maxim  from  the  destroyer  of  Uriah. 
A  modem  Rabbin  has  improved  on  the  proverb, 
by  writing  a  work  **  on  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Deity  as  to  the  necessity  of  creating  a  female."^  The 
merits  of  the  sex  have  no  higher  illustration,  nor  its 
wrongs  a  more  authenticated  record,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sacred  and  profime  history  of  the  women 
of  the  Hebrews! 

The  j^ride  of  Israel  was  passing  fast  away  —  ^  the 
enemy  had  come  in  like  a  flood"  upon  the  cily  of 
David,   the  eagles  of  the  Pagan  Caesars  fluttered 

^  MaUchi,  Chap,  ii..  Verse  19. 
f  *'  Dissertatio  hUtorico-moralis,  demalis  eruditomm. 
X  L*Inflaeace  des  Femmes  tor  la  CbristiaDisme,  par  Oregoire, 
Bishop  of  Blois. 
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oyer  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  *  and 
their  banners,  emblazoned  with  images,t  replaced 
the  consecrated  '^  standards  of  the  twelve  tribes^  I  " 
when  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophesies  received 
its  accomplishment.  The  temporal  power  of  the  men 
of  Judah  was  prostrate  in  the  dust ;  and  if  there  was 
one  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  was  still 
deemed  worthy  of  a  spiritual  mission,  or  of  the  ful- 
filment of  a  mystic  prophecy,  that  one  was  found 
among  the  women  of  the  Hebrews !  But  she,  whom 
from  thenceforth  ^^  all  generations  were  to  call  blessed,'* 
was  not  of  the  queenly  daughters  of  the  Asmoneans, 
nor  of  the  female  toparchists  *'  of  the  house  of  Herod ; 
she  was  not  one  of  the  princesses  who  lived  in  palaces 
with  '*  windows  of  agate  and  gates  of  carbuncles," 
and  who  died  bequeathing  provinces  to  imperial  sove- 
reigns. §  She  was  "  of  low  estate^  —  *^  A  virgin 
espoused  to  a  man,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  virgin^s  name  was  Mary.^ 

*  Josephns. 

t  **  Les  JnifB  snpporterent  fti  impatiemment  qae  Pilate  goaveraear 
de  Jodte  eftt  fait  entrer  dans  Jerosalem  des  drapeaoz  o^  etait  la 
figure  de  i*empereur,  qa'il  les  en  £ut  retirer.  Autre  Amotion  des 
Jai£i  qn'il  cbastie !"—  Jotephut. 

X  Numbers,  Chap,  ii.,  Verse  2. 

§  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod,  gave  by  will  her  Toparchy  of 
Jamnia,  and  the  forest  of  palms  which  she  had  planted  at  Phaxsaelis, 
to  the  empress  Livia,  wife  of  Angnstos  CsBsar. 
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And  when  the  "  magi"  or  "  wise  men"  of  the  East 
were  miraculously  directed  to  seek  and  do  homage  to 
the  mother  "  of  the  son  of  the  Highest,"  "  they  found 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.^* 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  have  joined  "  the  years 
beyond  the  flood/'  since  the  occurrence  of  this  most 
important  of  all  events,  by  which  the  sex  has  been 
glorified  beyond  all  distinctions,  which  the  world 
has  ever  lavished  on  its  mightiest  masters — and  still 
the  name  of  ^'  Mary"  is  heard  with  tender  reverence, 
or  invoked  with  pious  fiadth,  wherever  the  religion  of 
"  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to  all  men"  has  been 
revealed  or  accepted. 

Still,  however,  this  **  Regina  Coeli^  of  countless 
altars,  this  *'  mater  dolorosa^  of  eternal  sympathies, 
before  whose  divinely  human  image  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  bent  the  knee,  and  they  who  so  long  go- 
verned kings  stiU  fall  prostrate,  f  was  yet  in  her 
human  nature  and  affections  but  ^'highly  favoured 
and  blessed  among  women  !^ 

*  St.  Luke, 
f  The  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  and,  abore  all,  of  Gnido,  haTe  a 
tonch  of  inspiration  in  them,  that  renders  them  th»  miracles  off 
genius — miracles  which  haye  now  ceased  to  be  worked  perhaps  for 
ever. 


WOMAN  AND  HER  MASTER. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  Women  of  ClaMical  Antiquity — in  Greece. 

The  most  ancient  empires  of  the  earth  had  fallen 
and  disappeared,  but  the  tide  of  humanity  rolled  on- 
ward !  Of  the  many  regions  in  which  the  primitive 
families  of  man  found  a  resting-place,  during  their 
progressive  migrations^  there  was  one  so  favoured  by 
nature  and  circumstance  for  the  purposes  of  social  de- 
velopment, that  its  colonies  at  once  arrived,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instinct,  at  institutions,  such  as^  under  causes 
less  fostering,  have  been  the  slow  results  of  repeated 
experiment  —  the  tardy  triumphs  of  patient  perse- 
verance under  reiterated  failure. 

Small  in  extent,  covered  with  forests,  and  deficient 
in  all  the  physical  elements  of  spontaneous  fertility, 
Ghneece  suddenly  started  forth,  the  seat  of  a  precocious 
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refinement,  the  parent  of  a  gifted  race,  whose  genius 
and  whose  wisdom  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the 
benighted  past,  a  bright  beacon  to  guide  the  ignorant 
future  through  countless  generations:  While  the 
aborigines,  so  called,  of  this  favoured  land,  are  so 
fruitlessly  sought  in  the  night  of  ages,  as  to  have 
enabled  their  descendants  to  arrogate  for  them  the 
epithet  of  **  earth  bom,"  tradition  has  yet  retained 
the  recollection  that  they  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  terms,  rude,  unaccommodated,  and  unacquainted 
even  with  the  simplest  agriculture,  until  they  became 
blended  with  nobler  and  more  enterprizing  races. 

By  a  series  of  emigrations,  Chaldea  brought  them 
her  astronomical  calendar,  Phoenicia  her  letters  and 
her  commerce,  and  Egypt  the  scantling  of  her  arts,  a 
shadow  of  her  polity,  and  the  exterior  at  least  of  her 
ancient  religion.  That  the  colonies  of  these  nations, 
led  forth  for  predatory  purposes,  not  overwhelming  in 
numbers,  and  maintaining  little  subsequent  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country,  could  have  preserved 
more  than  a  faint  memory  of  the  civilization  of  the 
parent  states,  is  highly  improbable ;  and  fhe  supposition 
is  contradicted  by  the  wide  divergence  of  the  Orecian 
institutes,  from  their  original  models :  the  admixture. 
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howeyer,  of  a  foreign  people  with  the  primitive  stock 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  enduring 
influence  on  the  character  of  their  common  descend- 
ants. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  the 
&bulous  dream  of  times  called  heroic  had  scarcely 
given  place  to  the  realities  of  history,  when  the  Gre- 
cians are  discovered  in  possession  of  a  civilization,  un- 
known to  the  more  ancient  and  polished  nations  of 
the  East;  and,  living  under  forms  ot  government, 
which,  by  exciting  the  sensibility  of  man,  and  rousing 
his  best  energies,  gave  supremacy  to  moral  over  phy- 
sical force.  By  the  means  of  this  supremacy,  they 
fixed  the  destiny  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  rudest 
shocks  of  fortune,  preserving  it,  under  every  vicissi- 
tude, in  advance  of  all  the  other  portions  of  the  inha- 
bited globe. 

The  history  of  oriental  antiquity  had  been  but  one 
dark  record  of  human  suffering.  Its  religion  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  ritual  of  pain  and  privation ;  its  po- 
litical institutions  degraded  the .  many,  to  exalt  the 
few;  and  both  combined  to  generate  social  habits, 
which  stifled  all  noble  sentiment,  fostered  indi- 
vidual selfishness,  and  established,  as  an  irrevocable 
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law,  the  mastery  of  one,  and  the  subjection  of  mil- 
lions. 

The  vices  and  the  crimes  thus  nurtured  had  reached 
their  maximum,  and  were  already  resolving  society 
into  its  primitive  elements,  when  Greece  threw  out 
her  barrier  of  freedom  and  philosophy,  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  slavery  and  superstition.  Sending  forth  her 
band  of  patriots,  to  prostrate  the  Persian  and  his  slavish 
hordes  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  and  of 
Thermopylae,  she  afforded  an  imperishable  example  of 
the  value  of  a  national  sentiment ;  but  by  supplying 
mankind  with  the  new  power  of  analysing  dogma, 
she  did  more ;— she  gave  a  blow  to  consecrated  autho- 
rity, from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered,  and 
she  thus  cleared  a  highway  to  truth  and  to  liberty 
through  free  inquiry,  for  every  nation  which  in  all 
future  ages  should  dare  to  tread  it. 

Until  Greece  existed,  humanity  was  scarcely  human 
but  the  constitutional  sensibility  of  her  populations, 
at  variance  with  the  institutions  founded  by  the  first 
military  colonists,  throwing  off  domestic  tyranny,  * 
gave  birth  to  her  small  but  brilliant  municipal  com- 

*  Aboat  the  period  when  the  Romans  (t  scion  of  the  same  stock) 
expelled  their  Tarquins. 
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munities^  which  rose  like  stars  on  the  political  firma-* 
ment,  and  first  legalized  those  ''rights  of  man^*' 
which,  though  often  overpowered  and  obscured,  have 
never  since  been  wholly  quenched.  Spaxja,  alone, 
of  all  the  Grecian  states,  retained  the  semblance  of  a 
king;  but  she,  too,  in  her  conservatism,  furnished  her 
quota  of  improvement,  by  establishing  the  possibility 
of  submitting  sovereign  authority  to  the  control  of  the 
people  :  she  thus  gave  the  first  rudiments  of  a  form 
of  government,  which,  under  the  name  of  constitur 
tional  monarchy,  seems  destined  to  exert  an  extended 
and  durable  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

If  the  cause  of  this  imexampled  order  of  things  was 
the  moral  and  intellectual  organization  of  the  Greeks, 
its  reaction  contributed  largely  to  the  peculiar  mani- 
festations of  mind,  which  still  brighten,  while  they  fix 
the  interests  of  society.  If  Greece,  in  the  times  of 
ELippias  and  Hipparchus,  had  her  exquisite  poets,  her 
Anacreon,  and  her  Simonides,  the  high  priests  of  the 
gentler  passions,  it  was  the  republics  which  produced 
those  master  minds,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  with 
their  long  and  luminous  train  of  disciples,  whose 
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writings,  having  first  divested  truth  of  its  allegorical 
garb,  and  exposed  it  to  the  popidar  gaze,  preserved 
its  fires  through  ages  of  darkness  and  suffering,  and 
finally  guided  a  reawakened  race  of  inquirers  from 
the  chaos  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  to  the  light  of 
religious  and  philosophical  independence. 

To  the  excitements  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 
citizen  life,  the  world  also  is  indebted  for  the  histo* 
rians  and  the  orators  of  Greece ;  and,  above  all,  for 
those  gigantic  and  master  spirits^  her  tragedians, 
from  whose  verses  alone  might  be  extracted  every 
principle  of  high  morality,  and  every  lofty  and  en* 
nobling  sentiment,  necessary  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
species,  should  all  the  formal  codes  and  systematic 
treatises  on  ethical  science,  of  modem  law-givers,  and 
of  school  divines,  be  lost  for  ever  and  fbi^tten. 

The  sensibility  of  the  Greek  temperament  dis- 
carded, from  the  mythology  of  the  East,  its  fierce  and 
gloomy  doctrines,  and  substituted  a  religion  of  poetry 
and  of  sentiment  for  a  fanaticism  of  self-denial  and  of 
terror.  The  human  sacrifice,  introduced  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Asiatic  barbarity,  was  replaced  by 
offerings  less  revolting  to  humanity,  and  more  flat- 
tering to  the  imagination.    To  the  disgusting  scenes 
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of  Anthsopomancy  *  (practiied  before  the  age  of 
Homer)  succeeded  divinatioiui  of  a  less  brutaUziug 
character.  A  flower,  a  bird,  a  sunbeam,  or  a  cloud, 
served  the  purposes  of  a  credulous  curioaty ;  •  and  ex* 
torted  the  smile  of  the  philosopher,  if  it  moved  not  the 
phlegm  of  the  priest  who  pronounced  the  omen. 

The  rites  of  Hie  most  fiuiciful  of  all  religions  made 
life  one  feast  of  tJianksgiving;  and  it  was  prover- 
bially boasted  that  *'  each  day  of  the  year  is  a  fes- 
tival in  Athens/'  The  temple  raised  to  wisdom  was 
the  noblest  work  of  art,  when  art,  no  longer  used  as 
the  symbol  of  an  abstractioD,  became  a  reflexion  of 
nature,  and  i^proached,  in  its  harmony,  beauty  and 
simplicity,  to  the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator; 
while  the  shrine  most  universal  throughout  the  cities 
of  Greece  was  graced  with  the  images  of  maternal 
beauty  and  of  infant  love;  a  symbol  presented  by 
Nature  to  the  religious  of  ail  nations.f 

*  DiTinatioD,  by  the  inspection  of  haman  sacnrifice,  the  oflTering 
of  fear  tjkd  ignorance  to  evil»  has  been  perpetrated  ander  the 
came  of  religion,  by  almost  all  nations  in  their  early  and  barbaroas 
atate,  or  under  the  inflaence  of  religions  fanaticism.  This  horrid 
worship  was  fonnd  to.  exist  in  India  (at  Cati),  in  Africa  among  the 
Negroes,  in  America  among  the  Mexicans,  and  in  Earope  among 
the  Druids.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  auto  da  fd  of  catholic  countries,  and  in  the  Smithfield  fires  of 
protestant  England. 

t  Mythologie  oomparte. 
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But  there  had  always  been  a  celestial  as  well  as  a 
terrestrial  Venus }  and  the  Greeks  like  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  admitted  two  Loves  :  the  cradle  of  the  one 
was  rocked  on  earth,  that  of  the  other  was  placed 
in  heaven.  The  Greeks  had  been  told  by  Hesiod^ 
the  earliest  of  their  poets,  that  Love  was  the  soul 
and  creator  of  the  universe ;  and  Plato,  the  most 
spiritual  of  their  philosophers,  had  defined  *^  true  love 
to  be  the  union  of  pure  and  virtuous  minds.''  In 
Athens  the  statue  of  this  divinity  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  ;*  and  Love  and  the  Muses,  by  a 
charming  fiction,  were  thus  worshipped  together.f 

If  the  Greeks  had  many  vices  incidental  to  their 
origin  and  institutes,  they  could  be  reproached  with 
the  fewest  crimes ;  and  of  all  nations,  they  were  the 
least  cruel.  %    The  first  altar  consecrated  to  pity  rose 

*  With  an  iDscriptioa,  which  originated  that  of  Jean  de  Mean, 
and  which  Voltaire  has  so  beautifully  turned,  in  his  well-known  lines 
under  the  statue  of  Cupid : — **  Qui  que  tu  sois,  ToiU  ton  Maitre,'*  &c. 
— See  also  Qalerie  de  Florence,  pierres  gravies. 

f  The  festival  of  **  Love  and  the  Muses  '*  was  celebrated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thespians.  "  Je  ne 
vois  (says  Montaigne)  *'  Je  ne  vols  aucunes  Ddit^s  qui  s*adviennent 
mieuz,  ni  qui  s*entredoivent  plus;  qui  5tera  auxMiises  les  imagi- 
nations  amoureuses,  leurderobera  le  plus  belentretien  qu'elles  aient, 
et  la  plus  noble  matidre  de  leurs  ouvrages."  ^ 

I  The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  but  an  exception.  If  such  excep- 
tions were  taken  into  the  account,  what  nation,  however  polished  or 
civilized, could  hope  to  escape  censure? 
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in  Athens ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  in* 
trodnce  the  barbarous  games  of  Rome,  (the  murder  of 
man  for  the  amusement  of  man)  the  popular  feeling 
revolted,  and  philo^phy  exclaimed : — ^^  First  raze  the 
altars  you  have  erected  to  mercy.'^  It  was  the  same 
wisdom  of  an  exquisite  sensibility  that  pronounced 
the  then  customary  trophies  raised  over  a  fieillen 
foe,  to  be  *'  monuments  of  discord  *,*'  and  ordained 
that  such  memorials  should  only  be  made  of  wood,  as 
tiie  most  perishable  material  of  which  they  could  be 
constructed.  These  mild  sympathies,  these  generous 
instincts,  of  the  most  intellectual  race  which  the  world 
had  till  then  produced,  brought  forth  an  external 
harmony  of  form,  that  has  become  the  standard  of 
modem  art,  the  type  of  grace,  and  the  mould  of 
beauty* 

That  expression  of  divine  serenity,  which  always 
characterizes  happy  humanity  (the  poetry  of  physiog- 
nomy, justifying  the  epithet  of  the  •*  human  face 
divine"),  and  which  particularly  characterizes  the  por- 
trait-statues of  classical  antiquity,  is  but  an  index  of 
the  happy  physiology  of  a  race  habitually  undisturbed 
by  ferocious  passions,  and  undeformed  by  uneasy  sen- 
sations.    The  modem  virtuoso,  in  the  indulgence  of 
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hig  refined  tastes,  as  he  moves  among  the  godlike 
images  of  the  Vatican^  or  of  the  Capitol  (the  precious 
plunder  of  Athens  and  of  Corinth),  forgets  that  the 
deities  he  gazes  on  are  but  the  representations  of 
living  men  and  women  -—  models  furnished  from  na- 
ture by  a  free  and  intellectual  people,  to  that  sublime 
genius,  which  their  own  temperaments  and  habits  had 
fostered  into  perfection. 

When  the  works  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles  are 
compared  with  the  equally  fSedthful  transcripts  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  clearer  evidence 
can  be  desired  of  the  inherent  difference  of  races,  and 
of  the  reactive  influence  of  the  institutes,  which  these 
develop.  The  expression  of  countenances  deficient  in 
sensibility  is  marked,  like  that  of  the  animals  of 
prey,  by  fear  and  by  cruelty;  and  the  vulture  and 
the  tiger  may  be  traced  in  the  features  of  the  Cali- 
gulas  and  the  Claudiuses,  the  Neros  and  the  Domi- 
tians,  as  in  those  of  the  savages  of  all   regions.* 

*  The  horrible  coantenance  of  Caligala  is  noted  by  Saetonias,  in 
his  life  of  that  emperor.  **  Statarft  fiiit  eminenti,  pallido  colore, 
corpore  enormi,  gracilitate  maxim&  cervicis  et  cramm,  et  ocalis  et 
temporibos  concaTit,  fronte  latA  et  tor^ft,  capiilo  raro  ac  circa  Ter- 
tioem  nullo,  hirsutns  cstera.*' — Lib.  iT.  And  thoogh  the  same  writer 
is  less  severe  on  the  stultitied  agliness  of  Claodias  (whom  all  writers 
deacribe  as  singularly  hideoas),  still  he  describes  the  countenance  of 
his  passions  as  fearful  and  disgusting,  and  his  anger  and  his  laughter  to 
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The  same  expression,  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  polished 
man  of  the  most  highly  civilized  populations,  when- 
ever egotism  has  extinguished  sympathy,— when,  by 
giving  preponderance  to  the  animal  impulses,  it  has 
brought  back  humanity  to  the  brutal  hardness  it 
exhibited  ere  it  had  first  known  a  touch  of  pity,  or 
acknowledged  that  feeling,  which  respects  itself  in 
the  person  of  others. 

Among  the  Greeks,  whose  lives  were  manifestations 
of  the  highest  passions,  whose  religion  was  poetry, 
whose  language  was  music,  and  whose  tutelar  deity  was 
'^  Harmony,''*  woman  may  be  supposed,  aprioriy  to 
have  hekl'the  highest  social  place  which  she  had  as 
yet  been  permitted  to  fill.  She  who,  as  slave,  servant, 
and  concubine,  had,  among  the  nations  of  oriental  an^ 
tiquity,  only  claimed  consideration  for  brief  and  occa- 
sional intervals,  through  the  individual  exercise  of 
mental  superiority,  might,  under  Grecian  polity,  be 
expected  to  obtain  from  the  sensibility  of  man  those 
rights,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  extorted 
from  his  sense  of  justice  :-^this  expectation  is  justified 

have  been  equally  idiotic  and  ferocious.  Bnt  the  portrait-coins  and 
basts  of  all  those  monster-masters  of  the  world,  have  left  a  record  of 
the  impress  made  upon  the  external  forms  of  humanity  by  the 
indulgence  of  brutal  and  ungOTered  passions. 
*  *'  L'Harmonie  6tait la  IMesse  de  Thebes.**— Mytholegie  Compart. 
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by  the  fact.  To  the  unprecedented  influence  of  the 
sex  upon  the  social  civilization  and  public  policy  of 
Greece,  from  the  earliest  epoch  to  the  latest  and  most 
refined  days  of  its  political  existence,  a  perpetual 
evidence  is  bome^  by  the  poetry,  the  arts,  and  the  his- 
toric records,  of  this  highly- gifted  race. 

While  religion  adopted  woman  into  her  mytho- 
logy,* as  best  symbolizing  the  expression  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  of  wisdom,  chastity,  jus- 
tice, of  all  the  charities,  and  all  the  graces  of  life, 
even  the  soul  itself,  in  its  most  spiritual  essence, 
was  represented  to  human  sense  by  a  feminine  form. 
Each  different  state  had  its  favourite  and  foundress- 
goddess.  Cecrops  brought  from  Egypt  the  female 
divinity  of  Sais,  the  Minerva  of  Athens.  Ephesus 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Diana;  and  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  also,  that  to  a  female  deity  the 
Greeks  assigned  the  invention  of  agriculture,  and  its 
natural  consequence,  the  formation  of  a  legal  code,  f 

*  Minerya,  Diana,  Ceres,  Psyche,  the  Muses,  the  Graces,  and  the 
Fates.  A  male  commentator  might,  it  is  true,  add  the  Furies ;  but 
these  were  minor  deities,  and  made  no  part  of  the  Olympian  heavens. 

f  Ceres  was  on  this  account  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  "  Thes- 
motheta,"  the  lawgiver.  "  The  mere  fact  of  an  extensive  practice  of 
agriculture  implies  the  formation  of  very  accurate  ideas  of  property, 
and  the  existence  of  a  conventional  system,  giving  practical  security 
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the  fiirst  and  the  most  characteristic  excellencies  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  this 
mythology,  in  its  origin,  might  not  have  been  a  direct 
and  specific  homage  offered  to  the  sex,  but  rather  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  certain  leading  conceptions, 
concerning  nature  and  its  operations ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  the  subsequent  filling  out  of  their  religious 
system,  the  Greeks  dwelt  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
on  that  portion  of  their  mythology :  and  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  their  apotheosis  of  womanhood,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  cause,  must  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence,  favourable  to  the  sex,  over  the 
imaginative  minds  of  the  Grecian  population. 

In  all  the  higher  functions  of  religious  worship,  the 
administration  of  woman,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
was  sought  and  accepted ;  and,  as  priestess,  and  as 
pjrthoness,  she  officiated  at  those  altars,  where  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  had  elevated  her  effigies,  as  fittest  to 
represent  the  attributes,  ascribed  to  the  deities  of  the 
national  Pantheon. 

While  woman  was  thus  honoured  on  earth  as  the 

to  the  labourer,  during  the  loog  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest." — Philosophy  of  Morals,  by 
Sir  T.  C.  Morgan. 
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symbol  of  all  benefieence  and  wisdom,  even  her  human 
interests  became  subjects  of  divine  interference;  and 
Apollo  is  made  to  speed  his  arrows  into  the  Greek 
camp,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Chryseus.  Woman  was,  in  fact,  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  heroic  times  of  Grreece ;  and  Helen  and 
Briseis  armed  men  and  gods  alike,  in  their  quarrels 
and  their  wrongs. 

But,  when  fable  passed  away,  history  states  •that 
Athens  owed  her  first  glimpse  of  freedom  to  a  con- 
spiracy, of  which  woman  was  the  soul  and  the  deposi- 
tory. It  was  the  mistress  of  Harmodius  who  wreathed 
the  dagger  with  myrtle,  that  freed  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  '^  Jwe  descended  kings.**  Worthy  of 
the  great  cause  by  which  her  name  is  immortalized, 
she  proved  that  a  woman  knew  how  to  conspire,  to  be 
silent,  and  to  die.* 

The  wars  of  Megara  and  the  Peloponnesus  were 
instigated  by  a  woman's  passions,  and  carried  on  at 

*  Lesena,  a  girl  of  hamble  birth,  the  mistreu  of  Aristogitoo,  and 

m 

the  confidante  of  his  conspiracy  against  the  tyrants  of  his  country, 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  her  patriotism,  fortitude,  and 
martyrdom.  Free  Athens  in  her  great  days  raised  a  statue  to  her 
honour,  a  virgin  lioness,  which  ¥ras  placed  near  the  statue  of  Venus. 
Pausanias  asserts  that  this  monument  existed  in  hit  time,  that  is,  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Lessna; 
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her  sQggestioDs.  The  Thehans  and  the  Phocians 
called  their  ten  years'  war  **  sacred  "  (as  other  unholy 
wars  have  since  been  deemed),  of  which  a  woman's 
wrongs  were  the  sole  cause ;  and  if  the  wife  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  armed  Persia  against  the  liberties  of 
Qreece,  the  triumph  of  the  free  was  in  part  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Corinthian  women  with .  the 
god  whom  they  implored.  The  heroic  achievements  of 
the  Argive  women  are  equally  commemorated  for' 
their  important  consequences ;  and  it  is  an  historical 
fiict,  that  the  most  inspired  of  their  poetesses  was  the 
bravest  of  their  champions  and  the  most  devoted  of 
their  patriots. 

The  female  genius  of  Greece  was,  indeed,  always 
found  on  the  side  of  the  free.  It  was  not  to.foUow 
Phaon  that  Sappho  fled  to  Sicily ;  but,  having  engaged 
with  him  in  the  confederacy  against  Pittacus,  they 
were  banished  together.  It  was  for  this  that  the  coins 
of  Mytelene  bore  the  impression  of  her  image ;  and 
that  her  patriotism  and  her  poetry  became  alike  im- 
mortaL 

In  all  the  great  public  events  of  Greece,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  female  mind  may  be  detected,  even  where, 
under  particular  institutions,  her  presence  was  for« 
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bidden.  When  Pythagoras,  in  his  desire  to  make 
proselytes  of  the  ignorant,  and  extend  the  influence 
of  his  sect,  opened  his  first  school  of  philosophy  in 
Italy,  *  the  ^*  friend  of  wisdom  *'  was  accompanied 
by  female  disciples.  His  wife  and  daughter  taught 
in  his  classes ;  and  fifteen  other  women,  of  high  capa- 
cities and  attainments,  his  pupils,  gave  grace  to  his 
stem  truths,  and  became  the  persuasive  missionaries 
of  doctrines,  which  preached  restraint  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  all  things.-f 

But  the  women  were  not  only  admitted  into  the 
schools  of  philosophy;  the  philosophers  sometimes 
attended  upon  their's.  Aspasia,  who  improved  the 
eloquence,  while  she  perverted  the  politics  of  Pericles, 
lisped  her  atticis^ns  in  the  ears  of  Socrates,  till  she 
became  rather  his  teacher  than  his  disciple.^     The 

*  Crotona,  near  the  bay  of  Tarentom,  in  Magna*Grecia. 

f  Many  of  the  women  of  Italy  were  said  to  attend  these  schools  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbns.  Virginia  (a  marriageable  woman) 
is  described  as  going  to  her  school  when  she  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  Appios  Claudius,  B.  C.  449. 

t  **  To  Aspasia  and  her  instmction,  Pericles  owed  his  eloqnence, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  formed  apon  the  style  and  model  of  Gorgias. 
Snch  was  the  proficiency  made  by  Pericles  under  his  mistress  in  this 
science,  that  it  was  said  of  him  by  the  comic  poet,  Eapolis,  *  persua- 
sion herself  was  seated  on  his  lips,  so  did  he  govern  the  heart  of  his 
hearers.*  The  Greeks  ranked  Persuasion  among  the  Deitie8."^See 
Beloe's  Alciphmn. 
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bright  eyes  of  Hipparata  loDg  followed  the  compass  of 
Euclid,  while  her  lips  solved  with  a  smile  the  problem, 
which  had  cost  many  an  aching  brow  its  premature 
farrow  to  comprehend.  Leontium  was  painted  by  the 
artist^  Theodoras,  meditating  the  temperate  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  which  she  afterwards  expounded  in 
such  Greek  as  excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
Cicero,  who  considered  her  style  a  model.  Even  the 
women  of  the  people,  who  had'  not  learnt  to  read, 
affected  a  purism  in  their  dialect,  worthy  of  the  aca» 
demy :  and,  from  the  critical  acumen  of  the  Athenian 
apple-women,  there  was  no  appeal.  The  arts,  too, 
stood  no  less  indebted  to  female  taste  for  patronage, 
than  to  female  grace  for  inspiration.  The  noblest 
work  of  Praxiteles  was  purchased  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  his  models,  and  that  with  the  generous  inten- 
tion of  adorning  her  own  native  city !  Corinth  owed 
the  most  splendid  of  her  architectural  edifices  to  the 
liberality  of  one  woman;*  and  Thebes,  ruined  by 

*  Lais  employed  a  great  part  of  her  enormoas  wealth  in  enriching 
Corinth  with  some  of  its  most  superb  edifices.  This  idol,  in  her  youth, 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  of  kings  and  priests,  lingered  out  a  mise- 
rable old  age,  and  died  in  poverty,  and  neglect.  Her  dedication  of  her 
mirror  to  Venus  with  the  following  inscription  is  well  known. 
**  Je  le  donne  a  V^nns,  puisqu'elle  est  toujoars  belle  ; 
**  II  redoqble  trop  mes  ennuis: 
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Alexander,  might  have  been  rebuilt  by  another,  but 
that  her  pride  dictated  an  epigram,  which  the  jealousy 
of  man  considered,  and  rejected,  as  an  epigram. 

But  who  were  these  gifted  and  powerful  women, 
these  priestesses  of  a  religion  of  sentiment,  these  de- 
stinies of  free  states  (whose  smiles  and  frowns  decided 
the  fiette  of  despot  empires),  these  adored  companions 
of  heroes,  these  trusted  friends  of  legislators,  these 
disciples  of  philosophers,  and  associates  of  sages,  these 
models  of  wit  and  themes  of  poetry,  these  professors 
of  abstruse  sciences,  and  enlightened  lovers  of  all  the 
refined  arts,  which  tend  to  soften  and  cheer  society, 
and  to  convert  man  from  barbarism  to  civilization  ? 


*'  Je  ne  sanrais  me  voir  dans  oe  miroir  fidelle 

**  Ni  telle  que  j'^taif,  ni  telle  que  je  sais/* 

Anaonios,  Tradnctioii  de  Voltaire. 
These  veraet  are  by  aome  attributed  to  Plato.  A  modern  French 
writer  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  this  celebrated  Greek  frail  one, 
and  one  of  the  moat  popalar  actresses  of  her  time, — the  more  than 
▼olage  and  witty  Sophie  Amould,  so  often  quoted  by  Orimm,  for  her 
brilliant  mots,  and  well  pointed  sarcasms.  **  J*ai  tu  la  femme  la  plus 
c6Ubre  de  ce  siddepar  son  esprit  etpar  ses  conqu6tes  (celle  qui  pour- 
rait  lemieuxrappelerTimage  d*une  courtisane  Qrecque)  Mademoiselle 
Amould,  implorer  des  s^cours  auprdsdu  ministre  qui  danssa  jeunesse 
to'lTait  des  vers  4  ses  genoux ;  je  I'ai  entendu  m61er  auz  concerts 
mystiques  des  obscurs  Th4ophilantropes  cette  voix  qui  tonnait  dans 
Armide,  qui  soupirait  en  Psyche :  alors  j*ai  g6mi  en  pensant  k  Tincer- 
titude  des  6v^n6mens  et  aux  mystdres  de  la  fataliti. 
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Were  they  the  honest  mothers  and  Tirtuons  wives 
of  the  free  and  noble  dtisens  of  the  OredL  states  ? 
tlie  women  of  the  Demos  of  Athens,  or  of  the  soldier 
patriots  of  Sparta?  Was  their  knowledge  aequired, 
were  tiieir  talents  developed,  under  institatums  peon* 
liarly  fiivoarahle  to  the  cultivation  of  female  intel- 
lect? Were  such  accomplishments  united  to  those 
moral  qualities  which  give  to  wise  maternity  the 
chazBcter  abd  influence  of  a  wholesome  legislation  ? 

Gifted  as  such  women  must  have  been  by  nature, 
gifted  as  they  notoriously  were  with  that  personal 
beauty  peculiar  to  their  climes  and  races,  and  with 
those  fine  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in 
works  of  art  and  literature  —  were  they  themselves 
ennobled  by  that  sense  of  rights  to  be  enjoyed,  and  of 
duties  to  be  performed,  which  creates  the  crowning 
perfection  of  all  character  in  either  sex  ?* 

No;  these  women,  whose  names  are  linked  with 
those  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
were  the  outcasts  of  society — ^its  admiration,  its  pride, 
and  its  shame — the  agents  of  its  refined  civilization, 
the  instruments  of  its  rapid  moral  corruption. 

Bom  in  slavery,  or  sold  to  it,  infant  captives  taken 
in  war,  or  of  a  class  too  lowly  to  be  recognized  as 
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citizens  by  the  state,  these  victims  of  civil  combina* 
lions,  foredoomed  by  the  accidents  of  their  birth,  or 
of  their  lives,  to  an  inevitable  social  d^iiudation, 
had  one  privilege  incidental  to  their  singular  lot; 
and  of  that  they  availed  themselves,  to  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  station,  and  of  usurping  acquiiement  over 
established  ignorance.  They  were  not  under  the  ban 
of  that  inteileetual  proscription,  which  was  reserved 
by  the  law  for  the  virtuous  and  the  chaste.  *  Chartered 
libertines,  of  their  minds  as  of  their  actions,  tihey 
were  left  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  natural 
talents,  to  sip  at  the  fountain  of  every  science,  to 
cull  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  to  rifle  the  whole  hive 
of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  trea- 
sures of  philosophy. 

Thus  gifted,  they  obtained  a  mastery  over  all  that 
was  eminent  in  the  male  population ;  and,  possessing 
the  hearts  of  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers, 
became  influential  on  the  destinies  of  the  people. 
Standing  half  way  between  virtue  and  vice,  a  class 
apart,  in  the  social  distinctions  of  the  sex,  the  He- 
taeree,*  or  **  fair  friends,"  frequently  exhibited  the 

*  The  HeiariE  and  Panuiies  of  Greek  society  were  two  orders  of 
persons,  whose  inflaence  on  domestic  manners  and  happiness  has 
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quaKties  of  honest  men,  though  they  wanted  the 
purer  virtues  of  honest  women.  Such  estimable  qua- 
lities, however,  were  but  happy  accidents  —  an  ano- 
maly, not  a  general  rule.  The  position  of  these 
women  was  a  false  one,  dangerous  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society;  and  their  privileges  and  their 
influence  (for  rights  they  had  none),  though  un- 
ccmtroUed  by  the  lawgiver,  and  freely  permitted  by 
Hie  ecmventional  manners  of  the  times  and  country, 
became  a  deteriorating  principle,  which  worked  out 
the  political  ruin  of  Greece,  through  its  moral  de* 
pravity. 

It  was  the  early  and  fisital  mistake  of  the  Greek 
legislation,  under  the  impressions  of  Asiatic  influence, 
to  fear  the  development  of  the  mind  of  woman,  to 

scarcely  any  parallel  in  modem  timea ;  of  the  former,  Beloe  observes 
in  his  Alciphron,  **  a  very  long  and  perhaps  nsefhl  account  might  be 
written.  The  various  accomplishments  which  they  studied  to  acquire, 
and  were  known  to  possess;  the  inflaence  they  had,  not  only  over 
private  manners,  bnt  over  public  affairs;  the  rank  which  was  as- 
signed them  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the  deference  which  was  on 
many  occasions  paid  them  by  the  best  of  men,  (and  this  not  with  a 
view  to  sensuality,  but  to  mental  improvement,)  must  tend  to  make 
their  history  well  deserving  of  notice." 

The  term  ParatiU,  however  degraded  and  contemptible  it  be- 
came in  succeeding  times,  was  not  so  in  its  original  signification. 
The  office  annexed  to  the  name  was  once  highly  honourable,  and  the 
word,  according  to  Atheneeus,  was  considered  synonymous  to  guest. 
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make  ignorance  the  guarantee  of  chastity,  to  separate 
virtue  from  the  graces,  and  to  deprive  modesty  of 
all  those  attractions  which  rendered  even  vice  re- 
spectable. 

'^  The  wife  for  our  house  and  honour^  the  Hetssra  for 
our  solace  and  delight,^  was  the  dogma  of  the  philo- 
sopher, as  of  the  voluptuary;  and  the  personal  egotism 
that  adopted  it,  became  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  the  state, 
which  it  dem(Mralized  and  enervated.* 

The  mental  cultivation  of  the  ^'  Hetssrse,''  like  the 
magnificent  robe  and  gems  assigned  them  by  a  law  of 
Solon's  (to  mark  the  degradation  of  their  class),  threw 
a  splendour  over  their  humiliating  position,  veiling 

*  Whether  Alciphron  compiled  or  composed  his  "  Epistles,*'  it 
may  be  assamed  that  he  adi^ted  the  style,  manner,  and  phraseology 
of  the  persons  in  whose  character  he  wrote;  and  enough  comes  forth 
in  this  curioas  aod  almost  uniqae  sample  of  **  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  order  of  the  Greeks/*  and  of  their 
epistolatory  style,  to  prove  the  charms,  mental  and  personal,  of 
the  dangeroas  Hetaerss.  Meneclides,  speaking  of  the  death  of  his 
beaotifal  mistress,  Eacchis,  says — "  She  has  left  me  many  a  tear, 
and  the  remembrance  of  an  attachment,  oh !  how  sweet  an  attach- 
ment, never  repented  of  to  the  last.  How  she  spoke !  how  many 
lyrics  were  there  in  her  conversation !  persuasion  sat  npon  her  lips; 
and  she  wore  the  cestus  that  indaded  all  the  graces !  The  little  songs 
she  snog  while  the  wine  went  roond —  the  lyre  she  touched  with  her 
ivory  fingers! — all  is  gone!  and  she  who  was  the  care  of  all  the 
Graces  now  is  mute!  a  stone— a  heap  of  ashes.** — Alciphron** 
Epistles,  Letter  xxzviii.,  Book  i. 
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the  moral  deUnquenoies,  to  which  their  uncontrolled 
passions  and  sordid  conduct  inevitably  led.  Irre- 
sponsible, as  they  were  influential,  these  companions 
of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  were  not,  till 
the  last  corrupt  days  of  Pericles,  allowed  to  pollute 
with  their  presence  the  society  of  the  wives  of  these 
faithless  husbands. 

WeU  studied  in  human  nature,  the  Het8er»  knew 
that  they  held  their  tenure  not  so  much  by  the  per- 
sonal charms  that  subdued,  as  by  the  cunning  which 
mastered  the  weakness  of  men,  whose  passions  and 
vanities*  they  considered  as  their  natural  instruments. 
They  felt  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fascinations, 
there  was  still  wanting  that  natural  bond  of  holy 
affinity  between  them  and  their  enamoured  masters, 
which  in  married  life  is  created  by  parental  ties 
avowed,  by  parental  pride  shared,  and  reciprocally 
encouraged.  The  son  of  the  Hetaerae,  however  he 
acknowledged  her  genius  or  influence,  blushed  to  call 
her  mother;  and  he  was  even  released,  by  a  special 
law,  at  variance  with  those  of  Nature,  from  all  the 

*  Both  the  capidity  and  the  oonteropt  of  the  Hetaans  for  numy  of 
their  illastrimui  end  phiioeophiotl  friends,  ii  homoroueiy  depicted 
io  the  Epistles  of  the  heroines  of  Alciphron. 
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tender  duties  imposed  by  filial  sympathy,  towards 
a  parent  who  had  entailed  on  him  only  an  heritage  of 
shame.* 

While  contumely  and  suspicion  were  sometimes  the 
portion  of  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  Hetsera,  even 
in  her  bloom  of  youth  and  genius,  poverty  and  neg- 
lect were  frequently  her  doom  in  age.  The  chaste 
Athenian  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  speaking, 
found  her  apartment  deserted  by  her  husband ;  while 
the  luxurious  villas  of  the  mistress  were  the  ren- 
dezvous, not  only  of  the  yoimg  and  wealthy  celiba- 
taires,  but  of  the  middle-aged  and  the  married  — of 
magistrates,  military  chiefs,  legislators,  poets^  and 
philosophers.  In  both  instances,  the  sense  of  right 
or  wrong,  of  moral  feeling,  and  of  political  prin- 
ciple, broke  down  under  the  universal  corruption ; 
and  the]  result  proved  that  public  liberty  cannot  long 
subsist,  where  social  demoralization  prevails.f 

*  "  Un  fib  est  oblig6  de  nourir  dans  lenr  viellesse  ceux  dont  il  a 
re^a  le  jour ;  mais  les  enfans  qni  sont  u6t  d*ane  coartisane  sont 
dispenses  de  cette  obligation  i  regard  de  leur  p6re ;  car,  apr^s  tout, 
ils  ne  lai  sont  redevables  que  de  I'opprobre  de  leur  naissance."  — 
Diog.  Laer.  in  Solon — Plutarch.  This  '*  opprobrium'*  marks,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  condition  of  the  courtesan. 

t  Still  the  HetsersB  defended  themteWes  from  the  imputations  urged 
against  them  by  the  stoics  and  sophists,  in  their  humorous  attacks 
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The  terms  of  equality  on  which  the  Het«r»  lived, 
not  only  with  the  most  eminent  geniuses,  but  with 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns  of  their  times,  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  power  which  Lamia  obtained  over  the 
heart  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  over  the  cere- 
monious pride  and  state  grandeur  of  Demetrius,  who 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  awe  her  humour  into  respect, 
by  visiting  her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and 
crowned  with  a  jewelled  diadem.* 

Menander  hesitated  between  the  tempting  offer  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  society  of  the  witty 
but  frail  Glycera.f  Plato,  who  had  written  and  said 
so  many  fine  things  of  "  celestial  love,"  laid  aside  his 
philosophy  to  pen  sonnets  on  the  dawning  wrinkles  of 
his  fair  friend,  Archeanassa ;{  ^uid  Sophocles,  the  most 

upon  both.  When  Thais  was  reproached  by  Stilpo  for  corrupting  the 
yoath  of  Athens,  she  replied — **  We,  too,  prefer  a  similar  accusation 
against  you ;  for  the  disciples  of  your  corrupt  philosophy  turn  out 
useless,  as  well  as  disputatious ;  and  if  corruption  is  the  result,  whether 
through  the  Hetsera  or  the  sophist,  it  cones  to  the  same  point." — 
Atheoseus.  Alciphron  has  availed  himself  of  these  arguments,  in  his 
epistle  of  Thais  to  the  affected  and  would-be  philosopher,  Enthy* 
demus. 

*  See  Plutarch,  and  Alciphron *s  Epistles. 

f  **  Vous  corrompez  la  jeunnesse'*  disait  Stilpon  k  Glyc^re — "  £t 
toi  sophiste,  tu  lecorromps  et  tu  Tennuies.'* — ^Lync.  ap  Athen. 
I  '*  L*aimable  Arch^anasse  a  merits  ma  foi ; 
£lle  a  des  rides,  mais  je  vols 

VOL.  I.  O 
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moral  of  dramatists,  attested  how  little  his  life  ac- 
corded with  his  doctrines,  by  his  infatuation  for  his 
young  mistress,  Archippa,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
property  by  will.  The  many  philosophic  sects  of  dis- 
putatious Greece,  divided  as  they  were,  forgot  their 
sophistical  disputes  and  their  metaphysical  subtleties^ 
in  the  boudoir  of  that  young  slave  of  Corinth,  who 
first  inspired  the  genius  of  Apelles,  subdued  the 
cynisism  of  Diogenes,  vanquished  the  epicurean  in- 
dolence of  Aristippus,  and  put  to  the  test  the  stoicism 
of  Anaxagoras 

Udo  troupe  d'amonra  ae  joner  dans  see  rides. 
Vous  qui  pCltes  la  Toir,  avant  que  see  appaa 

Eussent  da  conn  des  ana  re^a  les  petites  Tides, 
Ah  !  que  ne  sooffriteB  vbns  paa !" 

PoUtian — Traduction  de  FcnteneUe, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  DomeBtic  Life  of  Pericles— Aspasia. 

The  influence  obtained  over  society  by  these  ac- 
complished but  dangerous  agents  of  its  pleasures  and 
its  passions,  at  last  induced  the  most  brilliant  and 
able  demagogue  of  any  age  or  nation  to  adopt  their 
demoralizing  power  as  a  state  engine;  and  Pericles  chose 
the  salon  of  Aspasia  as  the  scene  of  those  corrupting 
experiments,  which  preceded  the  downfal  of  liberty  in 
Athens,  and  ended  in  the  entire  ruin  of  Greece. 

The  character  of  Pericles  was  one  of  those  lucky 
adaptations  to  cotemporary  times  and  circumstances, 
which  insure  success^  —  not  by  the  highest  qualities 
that  ought  to  command  it,  but  by  that  peculiar  fitness 
(for  evil  or  for  good)  which  almost  alwajrs  wins  it. 
Of  illustrious  birth,  great  wealth,  brilliant  talents,  and 
refined  education,  the  gifted  pupil  of  Xeno,  and  ardent 

o2 
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disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  was  born  for  tiie  epoch  he  il- 
lustrated. His  quick,  if  not  profoulid,  perceptions 
gleaned  a  rapid  view  of  the  laws  of  nature  from  one 
preceptor,  and  a  contempt  of  superstition  from  the 
other ;  and  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  philo- 
sopher, from  his  intimacy  with  both,  though  it  sub- 
jected him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  free  thinker. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  gave  him  an  early 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  intrepid  and  petulant 
courage ;  and,  at  a  moment  most  favourable  to  the 
triumph  of  sophistry,  they  also  afforded  the  occasion 
for  exerting  that  natural  eloquence,  which  adapted  its 
variable  character  to  the  passions  of  each  successive 
audience,  to  which  he  addressed  it. 

With  a  person  distinguished  by  nobility,  and  a 
voice  which  recalled  the  traditional  melody  of  that 
of  Pisistratus,  (his  accomplished  type,)  ambitious, 
corrupt,  voluptuous,  and  daring,  this  brilliant  dema- 
gogue succeeded  in  giving  his  name  to  an  age,  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  By  his 
private  vices  and  selfish  views,  if  he  did  not  originate, 
he  hurried  on  that  revolution  in  the  manners,  morals, 
and  institutes  of  Greece,  for  which  the  influx  of  wealth 
and  luxury  had  already  prepared  the  way. 
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The  successor  of  Aristides  and  Themistoclesi  the 
rival  and  persecutor  of  Cymon,  had  akeady  established 
a  personal  despotism  over  the.  most  democratic  re- 
publican government  of  the  earth.     Under  frivolous 
pretexts,  be  had  annihilated  the  authority  of  the  Areo- 
pagus^  (the  last  barrier  against  licentious  innovations 
both  on  public  and  private  virtue,)  when  a  new  view 
of  demoralisation  was  suggested  to  him,  by  the  pecu- 
liar endowments  of  one,  whose  influence  over  his  life 
and  actions  was  referable  to  institutions,  giving  to 
vice  that  power  which  should  alone  belong  to  virtue. 
Aspasia  of  Miletus,  called  the  Sophist,  was  one  of 
those  notable  personages,  whose  character  and  influence 
best  record  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  flou- 
rish.   The  women  of  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  intellectual  endowments,  as  for 
their  personal  graces.  It  seemed  that  this  exquisite  re- 
gion (colonized  from  Crete,  whose  women  were  a  pro- 
verb) was  the  nido  patemo  of  Grecian  wit  and  beauty  ; 
and  Aspasia  may  have  been  more  the  disciple  than  the 
foundress  of  that  school  of  intellectual  fe^cination, 
which  gives  the  permanency  of  a  moral  impression  to 
the   fleeting  witchery  of  personal  charms.*      This 

*  It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  fact,  that  the  early  people  of  Mtietus 
planted  (according  to  Seneca)  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
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splendid  and  mischievous  Hetaera  flourished  at  a  mo- 
ment)  when^  as  a  modem  French  writer  has  ob- 
served, *'  le  sort  de  la  Gr^ce  £tait  entre  les  mains 
des  courtisanes/' 

Of  all  the  female  celebrities  of  antiquity,  none  has 
obtained  a  greater  reputation,  for  talent,  grace,  and 
eloquence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  resistless  power  over 
the  minds  or  passions  of  man,  than  Aspasia.  Still  her 
reputation  is  but  a  tradition;  and  little  emanating 
from  herself  remains  to  testify  her  great  intellectual 
superiority.  *  No  '*  divine  verse,"  the  poetry  of 
passion,  like  that  of  Sappho ;  no  philosophical  views 
preserved  by  a  style  (like  that  of  Leontium,)  which 
provoked  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Cicero;  no 
brilliant  motSf  which  have  passed  over  the  sweep 
of  two  thousand  years,  like  the  sallies  and  epigrams 
of  Glycera  and  Lais,  nor  any  one  act  of  high  intel- 
lectual energy  in  favour  of  public    good,  such  as 

—  the  BQpposition  may,  therefore,  be  indalged  that  the  beau  tang  of 
the  Cretan  woman  may  have  been  transmitted  to  the  motherhood  of 
MiUnan  Ireland. 

*  There  is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  dialogue  between  Aspasia  and 
Socrates  (given  by  AthensBas)  and  a  disconrse  cited  by  Cicero.  Bat 
"conversations"  or  *' disconrses"  are  of  donbtfnl  authenticity  in 
any  ages.  It  is  easy  to  make  dead  men  or  dead  women  talk  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstance  for  which  their  eonversations  are  to  be 
applied. 
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marks  the  undeniable  endowments  of  others  of  her 
order,  stand  on  record  to  brighten  (if  they  could  not 
excuse)  tiie  private  vices  of  the  woman.  Her  influ* 
ence  over  Pericles  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the 
passions  and  weakness  of  man,  and  capable  of  govern- 
ing them  only  for  her  own  interest  and  advantage,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  her  own  vanity  and  ambition. 

As  the  mistress  or  wife  of  Pericles,  the  master  of 
Athens  and  of  the  i£gean,  Aspasia  had  much  at  her 
disposition  wherewith  to  bribe  even  Philosophy  itself, 
and  to  purchase  eulogy  (where  superior  genius  might 
have  been  *'  damned  with  fidnt  praise,'')  even  though 
the  verses  of  the  state  courtezan  had  not  been  poetry, 
nor  her  rhetoric,  eloquence.  The  guests,  too,  who 
frequented  the  republican  palace  of  her  protector,  and 
occupied  cushions  on  the  couches  that  surrounded  his 
sumptuous  table,  (eminent  as  many  of  them  were,) 
were  after  all  but  men,  and  may  have  unconsciously 
granted  much  to  the  ministering  agent  of  all  public 
distinctions,  (and  of  other  less  honourable  gratifica- 
tions), which  they  would  have  hesitated  to  assign  to 
the  same  quantum  of  talent,  in  women  less  powerful 
and  corrupt.  Allowing,  however,  to  Aspasia  the  full 
reputation  assigned  to  her,  it  is  both  possible  and  pro- 
bable, that  talents  equally  brilliant  might  have  been 
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latent  in  the  neglected  minds  of  many  of  the  contem- 
porary wives,  who  lived  neglected,  and  who  died  un- 
known. 

But  while  they,  to  whom  the  "  honour  and  house  *' 
of  the  Athenian  husband  were  consigned,  lived  on,  as 
it  were,  by  stealth,  condemned  to  an  enfeebling  in- 
tercourse with  slaves  and  children,  to  the  labours  of 
a  tapestry  frame,  or  the  recreation  of  playing  with 
Maltese  lap-dogs  and  Sicilian  doves,  (no  bad  type  of 
female  existence  in  more  modem  times),  theHetaerie, 
the  all-accomplished,  but  frequently  all-depraved 
Hetierse,  were  benefitting  by  the  conversation  and  in- 
struction of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  military  chiefs  of  the  age,  who  dignified  the  hired 
mistress  with  the  name  of  "  fair  friend,"  an  order 
chosen  from  the  oppressed  sex,  for  their  special 
"  solace  and  delight.^' 

The  licentious  habits  of  Pericles,  (who  lived  openly 
with  the  beautiful  Chrysella,  after  his  son  had  attained 
to  manhood,)  the  jealousy  and  indignant  resentment 
of  his  wife  (his  own  cousin,  and  the  plighted  of  an- 
other, from  whom  he  forced  her,  an  unwilling  bride), 
his  dislike  of  and  severity  to  his  eldest  son,  Xan- 
tippus,  repaid  by  an  unfilial  aversion,  as  deeply  felt 
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as  publicly  avowed,  rendered  the  domestic  life  of  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  republic  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  his  public  career  and  brilliant  reputation.  The 
legislator  and  hero  of  the  people,  was  the  least  loved, 
the  least  respected,  and  the  least  respectable  of  citi- 
2/NiSy  in  his  own  home. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  domestic  broils,  that  Pericles 
first  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  Aspasia,  who  had 
been  educated  by  her  fietther,  or  her  master  (for  her 
origin  is  obscure),  for  that  profession  which  justifies 
Plato's  definition  of  terrestrial  love.* 

After  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  degraded 
Athenians,  in  violation  of  their  laws,  accorded  the 
title  of  '^  citizen/*  Pericles  resolved  on  marrying  the 
mother;  and  he  repudiated  his  wife,  to  give  that  ho- 
nourable  title  to  a  woman,  who,  with  all  her  admitted 
talents,  had  hitherto  lived  only  by  her  vices.  Society, 
then,  as  now,  excluded  women  from  all  legitimate 
sources,  by  which  they  might  provide  for  their  subsis- 
tence ;  and  opened  its  portals  only  to  reward  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  frailties. 

The  example  of  Aspasia,  her  talents  and  her  in- 

*  When  the  birth  of  the  volatile  god  was  ascribed  to  Zephyr  and 
Flora  by  a  poet,  Plato  replied :  *'  Know  his  origin  better ;  he  is  the 
offspring  of  sordid  interest.'* 

o5 
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fluence  over  the  chief  of  the  goyenunent,  produced 
the  most  fearful  moral  results.  Athens  had,  from  that 
epoch,  her  school  of  pleasure,  as  of  philosophy.  The 
mistress-wife,  under  the  roof  of  her  weak  though  illus- 
trious husband,  was  at  the  head  of  a  society  which 
reduced  libertinism  to  a  system,  and  rendered  vice 
seductive,  by  the  grace  and  talent  with  which  it  was 
combined.  The  story  of  Pagan  antiquity  had  no  pa- 
rallel for  this  strange  contrast  of  the  lofty  social  po- 
sition of  demoralized  habits.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
courts  of  the  most  Christian  kings  of  t^e  most  civilized 
state  of  modem  Europe  to  present  one ;  and  the  court 
and  mistresses  of  the  two  despots,  whose  corrupt 
reigns  and  examples  hurried  on  the  Revolution  of 
France,  may  be  considered  as  approaching  nearest  to 
the  system  adopted  by  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  for  the 
ruin  of  public  liberty  by  the  sure  agency  of  moral  de^ 
prnvation. 

Aspasia,  in  the  midst  of  her  seducing  nymphs,  the 
models  of  art,  and  theme  of  poetry,  giving  lessons  in 
eloquence  to  Socrates,  and  receiving  from  the  master- 
mind of  Greece  instruction  in  dialectics  and  induc- 
tion, —  Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Pericles,  sharing  more 
than  her  studies  with  his  friend,  the  gifted  and  un- 
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principled  Alcibiades^  was  a  singular  instance  of  the 
incoherence  of  the  institutes  of  man^  when  at  odds  with 
his  passions.  This  Omphale  of  the  political  Hercules 
of  the  age,  this  Minerva  of  all  the  poets,  parasites^* 
sophists,  and  rhetoricians  of  Greece,  who  swallowed 
her  pedantry  with  her  pea-hens'  eggs,  and  repaid  her 
nectar  of  Naxos  with  flattery  as  intoxicating,  had 
finally  the  triumph  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous women  in  Athens  brought  by  their  husbands  to 
breathe  the  inebriating  incensef  which  perfumed  her 
voluptuous  saloon,  and  of  beholding  the  law  of  Solon 
thus  repealed  in  her  favour. 

But  while  Pericles  thus  availed  himself  of  the  arts 
of  Aspasia,  her  influence  over  his  mind  produced  the 
most  fatal  effect  on  his  policy.  To  gratify  her  per- 
sonal pique,  he  attacked  and  took  Samos;  and  to 
avenge  her  quarrels  (originating  in  the  most  shameful 
causes),  he  undertook  the  expedition  against  Megara, 
of  which  the  twehty4hree  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  the  consequence. 

Aspasia,  with  her  usual  accompaniment  of  atten- 

*  **  Les  parasites  qai  s^^tablissent  chez  les  gens  riches  pour  faire 
les  hoDnears  de  la  maison,  et  faire  rire  les  oon vires/* — JnaeharWy 
V.  ii. 

t  "  On  y  bmle  d'encens  et  d'antres  odears." — IhUL 
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dant  nymphs,  had  the  effrontery  to  embark  on  board 
the  fleet  with  Pericles,  in  presence  of  the  Athenian 
people,  when  the  chief  of  the  government  set  forth  for 
Samos :  but  if  her's  was  the  effrontery,  whose  was  the 
weakness  wliich  permitted  it? 

It  was  on  the  return  of  Pericles  from  this  inglorious 
but  conquering  expedition,  that  he  was  received  with 
-triumphal  honours,  and  that  even  the  ladies  of  Athens 
were  brought  forth  by  their  husbands  to  crown  him 
with  flowers  and  to  kiss  his  hands.  But  there  was 
one  among  them  who  indignantly  refused  these  marks 
of  homage.  It  W8is  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  the  im- 
mortal Cymon,  who,  addressing  Pericles  as  he  stood 
in  the  tribune  (where  he  had  harangued  the  people 
with  his  usual  sophistical  eloquence),  asked,  "  What 
have  you  done  to  wear  the  triumphal  crown  ? — have 
you  returned  from  a  victory  over  the  barbarian  ene- 
mies of  Greece  ? — have  your  laurels  been  gathered  in 
fields  where  the  Medians  were  put  to  flight,  and  the 
Persians  vanquished  ? — it  was  there,  that  Cimon,  my 
brother,  gathered  his  laurels  !  You  have,  indeed, 
returned  victorious ;  but  over  whom  ?  —  over  a  free 
city  of  Greece  !  an  ancient  ally  of  Athens." 

To  the  epigram  of  Elpinice,  Pericles  replied  by  a 
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smile  and  a  quotation^  the  point  of  which  is  now  lost ; 
though  its  brutality  might  have  been  well  suited  to 
the  gallantly  of  the  ''  finest  gentleman  of  his  times :'' 
for  no  men  are  so  deficient  in  true  courtesy  to 
women  as  those  who  have  lived  most  with  the  vilest. 
Still,  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  a  brilliant  de- 
spotism, supported  by  a  corrupt  and  licentious  oli- 
garchy, there  was  a  voice,  neither  "small"  nor 
"  still,"  which  testified  against  the  vices  of  the  chief 
of  the  Athenian  government  and  his  partizan  and 
paramour,  and  which  found  a  deathless  echo  in  the 
moral  instincts  of  the  people.  Whether  Cratinus  and 
Eupolis,  and  other  satirists,  who  were  wont  to  set 
the  theatres  of  Athens  in  a  roar,  at  the  expense  of 
the  **  Olympian  Pericles"  and  of  Aspasia,  his  Juno, 
were  received  or  not  into  the  select  circles  of  the 
government  house,  certain  it  is  that  the  wit  of  those 
Moli^res  and  Scribes  of  classical  antiquity  left  no 
weakness  of  the  one,  no  vice  of  the  other,  unridiculed 
and  imreproved. 

It  was,  however,  the  policy  of  Pericles  to  leave  the 
libels  unnoticed  .and  the  libellers  unptmished.  He 
considered  these  outbreaks  of  ridicule  against  his  pri- 
vate vices  as  the  safety-valves  of  his  political  power ; 
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and  when  all  other  liberties  had  been  abolished,  the 
apparent  liberty  of  the  pen  was  preserved,  during 
his  whole  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  tiie 
people,  and  of  blinding  them. 

The  latter  days  of  Pericles  were  as  clouded  as  his 
dawn  had  been  brilliant.  The  priesthood  —  that 
priesthood  which  had  spared  the  vices  of  Aspasia,  and 
left  her  life  unreproved — became  alarmed  by  the  repu- 
tation of  her  philosophy ;  and  when  she  was  denounced 
as  sharing  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  persecution,  (for  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  of  his  age  stood  in  the  category  of  accusa- 
tion  before  the  holy  office  of  Athens,  with  Alcibiades 
and  Aspasia,)  Pericles,  who  could  neither  save  the 
sage  nor  the  hero,  pleaded  with  his  tears,  (more 
powerful  than  his  eloquence)  for  his  mistress-wife. 
Persecution,  which  had  already  seized  upon  its 
victim,  yielded  her  up  to  the  hiuniliating  supplica- 
tions of  him,  whose  debasement  soothed  the  pride  of 
the  diviners  whom  he  had  laughed  at,  and  gratified 
the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who,  in  resigning  their 
liberty,  had  become  the  more  jealous  of  their  super- 
stitions.* 

*  The  corrnptioQ  and  weaknens  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  priesthood,  originated  that  persecnting 
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Oppressed  by  domeetic  misfortune,  and  borne 
down  by  public  mortification,  Pericles  died  a  lin- 
gering and  inglorious  death,  surviving  his  great 
intellect,  and  outliving  his  powerful  volitions.  But 
the  influence  of  his  temperament  and  his  habits  re- 
mained to  the  end :  for  when,  in  his  last  moments, 
an  attending  friend  perceived  an  amulet  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  inquired  what  it  meant,  he  re- 
plied,—" the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death," — ^that 
it  was  a  $ptU  given  Mm  by  a  woman.  * 

Aspasia  long  survived  her  almost  royal  husband ; 
and  the  widow  of  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  that  desire,  latent  in  the 
hearts  even  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  sex,  "  to  be 

bigotry,  00  unprecedented  in  Pagan  toleration.  Alcibiades,  whose 
▼ices  were  so  often  forgiven,  whose  crimes  against  liberty  and  morals 
were  so  often  forgotten,  was  prosecuted  and  exiled  for  his  disrespect 
to  the  statue  of  Mercury !  Phidias,  accused  of  sacrilegious  peculation 
in  the  execution  of  his  glorious  work,  the  statue  of  Minerva,  was 
tried,  acquitted,  and  yet  died  in  chains.  Anaxagoras,  the  victim 
of  priestly  persecution,  accused  of  disrespect  to  the  Olympian  church, 
saved  himself  by  a  long  and  miserable  exile;  and  though  Aspasia^ 
is  said  to  have  pleaded  her  own  cause,  and  defended  herself  from  the 
chaiige  of  infidelity  with  grent  eloquence,  it  was  the  utter  humiliation 
of  Pericles  before  the  "  sacred  tribunal "  which  saved,  from  the  pe- 
nalty of  heterodoxy,  her  to  whose  moral  delinquencies  so  great  a 
latitude  had  been  granted. — Diod.,  Lib,  xii.,  p.  95.  Plutarch  on 
PericUf,  p.  169. 

*  Theophrastus,  translation  of  Amyot. 
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made  an  honest  woman/'  married  Sycicles,  a  cattle- 
merchant  of  Attica ;  but  such  was  the  ascendency  of 
her  genius,  or  the  magic  of  her  reputation,  that 
she  succeeded  in  raising  this  ordinary  personage  to 
the  first  offices  in  the  republic. 

The  vices  of  Aspasia  were  those  of  the  institutes 
under  which  she  lived,  and  of  the  men  with  whom 
she  lived.  But  her  genius  was  her  own ;  and  the 
power  she  obtained  over  the  wisest  and  greatest  cha- 
racters of  her  time,  proved  at  least  her  intellectual 
capacity  for  a  higher  and  more  honourable  position 
than  that  she  had  occupied,  and  to  which  the  laws 
and  conventional  manners  of  Greece  had  foredoomed 
her.  With  all  her  influence  and  cdl  her  talents, 
she  was  still  a  demoralized  and  a  demoralizing  crea- 
ture; and  the  selfishness  with  which  she  sacrificed 
the  general  good,  to  her  own  private  interests  and 
personal  passions^  is  one  of  the  thousand  proofs 
which  evince  the  high  philosophy  of  that  well- 
turned  maxim  :  —  "  Que  la  galanterie  est  presque 
toujours  la  moindre  faute  d'une  fenmie  galante."  * 

But  while  passion  and  egotism  thus  raised  to  power 
the  frail  and  degraded  woman,  and  taught  the  sex  to 

*  La  Broydre. 
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consider  infamy  as  the  surest  stepping-stone  to  social 
influence,  what  did  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
Greeks  effect,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  in  the 
wife  and  mother  ?  The  Egyptian  Cecrops,  the  early 
legislator  of  Athens,  abolished  polygamy,  and  or- 
dained that  marriage,  a  consecrated  union  with  one 
woman,  should  be  dissoluble  only  by  death,  or  a  legal 
divorce.  He  even  admitted  the  wives  of  the  free 
citizens  to  something  like  political  rights ;  allowing 
them  to  attend  all  public  meetings  in  which  the 
affairs  of  state  were  discussed. 

But  Solon,  who  either  brought  a  more  oriental 
temperament  to  the  construction  of  his  code,  or 
fomid,  perhaps,  in  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  vices 
which  existed  not  in  the  time  of  his  wiser  predecessor, 
treated  the  sex  with  less  esteem.  Marriage,  indeed, 
he  left  on  its  original  footing ;  but  by  considering 
woman  less  as  a  member  than  as  a  ward  of  the  state, 
— as  a  being  whose  intellectual  capacity  would  never 
attain  to  majority -—he  took  the  shortest  and  most 
effectual  means  for  providing  that  she  never  should. 
Multifarious  as  were  his  laws  for  the  education  of  the 
male  youth,  for  the  development  of  their  every 
faculty, — for  the  utmost  cultivation  of  every  natural 
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endowment,  he  was  contemptuously  silent  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  education  of  females.  He,  who 
provided  for  the  elegant  texture  of  the  courtesan's 
drapery,  left  to  chance  the  instruction  of  the  Athenian 
daughters;  or  rather,  perhaps,  designedly  forbade 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  lest  their  aspirations 
after  knowledge  should  diminish  their  aptitude  for 
domestic  drudgery  and  monotonous  seclusion. 

Whatever  laws  were  framed  in  reference  to  the  sex, 
were  provisions  of  restraint,  not  of  protection.  They  , 
considered  the  free  women,  as  they  did  the  slaves, 
only  as  members  of  the  family,  not  as  constituents  of 
the  republic.  The  paramount  object  of  the  lawgiver 
was  the  legitimacy  of  the  infant  citizen  ;  and  to  obtain 
that,  his  coarse  agency  sought  only  the  incarceration 
of  the  neglected  mother,  who,  condemned  to  the  solitude 
of  the  Gynoecium  (the  homeliest  and  remotest  apart- 
ment  of  her  husband's  sumptuous  mansion)  seldom 
saw  the  lord  of  her  destiny,  or  associated  with  her 
male  relations. 

*  Bven  that  model  of  Athenian  husbands,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Ischomachus,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  that  ''  there  were  few  men  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  so  seldom,  or  of  whom  he 
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had  seen  so  little,  as  he  had  of  his  own  wife."  *'  Yet/* 
observes  Xenophon,  **  his  regard  for  her  was  as  great 
as  it  was  virtuous/'  The  Athenian  of  later  times, ' 
indeed,  could  no  longer  sell  his  daughter  or  sister ;  but, 
"whatever  her  age,  the  unmarried  woman  was  placed 
under  the  absolute  tutelage  and  control  of  her  male 
relations.  Fathers,  grandfieithers,  and  brothers,  con* 
tracted  the  marriages  of  the  better  classes  of  women, 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent :  and  when  no 
such  relation  existed,  ''let  her  marry,"  (says  Solon) 
''  whom  the  laws  shall  appoint." 
A  stranger  who  married  with  an  Athenian  girl, 

however  the  parties  .might  be  drawn  together  by 
affection  or  mutual  interests,  was  subject  to  the 
loss  of  all  his  property ;  and  *^  that  no  Athenian 
woman  shall  marry  with  a  foreigner/'  was  an  item  in 
the  Athenian  code,  of  religious  observance.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  *^  No  heiress  was  permitted  to  marry 
out  of  her  kindred ;  but  was  required  to  resign  her- 
self and  her  fortune  to  her  nearest  relative/'  In  ful- 
filment of  this  law,  its  administrators  periodically 
assembled,  to  inspect  such  as  were  "  designed  for 
heiress-husbands,"  with  the  power  of  "  putting  by  " 
those  who  could  not  give  sufficient  credentials  of  their 
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being  fit  alliances  by  blood  !  The  woman  who  brought 
her  husband  a  fortune,  could  claim  no  separate  interest 
in  it,  but  was  to  live  on  the  common  stock  with  the 
children  ;  and  an  "  heiress's  son,  when  he  came  to 
man's  estate,  was  appointed  to  enjoy  her  fortune,  and 
to  support  her." 

A  woman,  moreover,  could  not  claim  her  jointure, 
if  she  was  childless ;  while  her  actions  and  conduct 
were  amenable  to  the  state,  even  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  her  private  and  personal  life.  The  bridal 
wardrobe  of  females  was  limited  by  law  to  three  robes, 
and  a  "  few  vessels  of  small  value."  A  married 
woman  could  not  on  any  account  go  out  at  night, 
without  a  lamp  or  torch  being  carried  before  her. 
She  could  only  travel  with  as  much  meat  and  drink 
as  could  be  purchased  with  an  obolus,  and  carried  in 
a  small  handbasket ;  nor  could  an  "  innocent  woman 

9 

appear  in  the  streets  lightly  dressed,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  thousand  drachms."  Whatever  was  her  fortune, 
she  could  not  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  the  value 
of  a  measure  of  barley.  While  the  laws  otherwise 
facilitated  divorce  to  the  husband,  they  did  not  require 
the  proof  of  frailty  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  But  if 
she  had  a  mind  to  leave  her  husband,  on  plea  of  his 
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misconduct,  she  was  compelled  to  give  in  a  separation 
bill  to  the  archon,  with  her  own  hand,  and  not  by 
proxy ;  an  act  always  odious  to  the  free  women  of 
Athens,  who  were  unused  to  appear  in  pubUc. 

It  wa3  thus,  that  the  modest  and  devoted  wife  of  Al- 
cibiades,  maddened  by  his  infidelity,  at  last  sought  to 
avail  herself  of  the  law ;  and,  entering  a  public  place 
for  the  first  time,  presented,  *'  with'her  own  hand," 
her  bill  of  grievances  to  the  archon.  But,  while  in 
the  act  of  performing  the  ceremony  prescribed  by 
Solon,  Alcibiades  (haply  fresh  from  one  of  those 
shameless  orgies  which  had  driven  his  wife  to  this 
public  exhibition  of  her  wrongs)  suddenly  appearei|^ 
in  the  solemn  assembly,  and,  seizing  her  arm. 
led  her  home  triumphantly.  As  he  passed  through 
the  assembled  throng,  some  perhaps  smiled ;  but 
none  dared  oppose  an  act  of  violence,  done  to  the 
laws  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  by  the  most  popular 
and  profligate  citizen  of  Athens. 

While  matrimony  sat  thus  easily  on  the  man,  cx)n- 
jugal  infidelity  in  the  person  of  the  woman  was 
punished  by  loss  of  caste,  sometimes  by  slavery,  and 
always  by  the  stigma  of  public  indignation.  The 
adultress  could  not  sully  the  temple  of  the  gods  with 
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her  prayers,  nor  habit  herself  in  the  matron's  bma* 
ments. 

The  domestic  comforts  of  the  Greek  women  were 
as  ill  provided  for  as  their  social  rights.  The 
Greek  houses  were  divided  into  two  dwellings, 
separated  by  the  baths.  The  exterior  building  was 
for  the  men.  It  was  airy,  luxurious,  and  magnificent ; 
while  the  interior,  assigned  to  the  women,*  was 
frequently  so  confined,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the 
inhabitants  to  pass  from  one  wing  to  another,  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  domestic  despots,  t 

In  the  Greek  drama  (and  the  drama  has  been  the 
|;urror  of  manners  of  all  times),  the  destiny  of  the 
Greek  wives,  their  wrongs  and  oppx^ssions,  are  sub- 
jects of  constant  complaint  and  reproach.  The 
splendid  Medea  of  Euripides  ascribes  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  her  sex  to  laws,  which  obliged  women 
to  purchase  husbands  with  large  fortunes,  only  to  be- 
come  their  slaves  and  victims.l  Even,  in  the  best  age  of 

♦  Potter.— Vol.  ii.,  page  310. 
t   Aristophanes   makes   an   Athenian    wife    complain    of   this 
grievance — "  So  strictly  we  poor  women  they  confine  within  onr 
chambers,  under  lock  and  key ;  making  use  of  mastiffs,  goblins,  any 
thing,*'  ftc.  &e. 

X  Potter.— Vol.  ii.,  page  297. 
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Athens,  the  daughters  of  persons  of  distinotion  were 
brought  up  with  no  other  society  or  instructors  than 
ignorant  mothers  and  corrupt  slaves;  dress  was 
their  sole  science,  embroidery  their  sole  acquirement^ 
ignorance  their  portion,  and  privation  their  penalty. 
Of  8uch  a  system,  fraUty  and  perversion  were  too  fre- 
quently  the  natural,  and  inevitable  result.  The 
*'  innocent  woman/'  the  lawful  wife,  the  legitimate 
mother,  married  in  childhood  *  to  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  shut  up  till  then,  that  she  might 
not  herself  be  seen  nor  heard,t  was  considered  but  as 
an  irrational  and  indispensable  agent  for  perpetuating 
a  family. 

One  dogma  only  was  conveyed  to  the  undeveloped 
niind  of  the  sex —  '^  to  be  faithful  to  their  masters ;" 
a  command  which  embraced  all  the  privations  of  the 
stoic,  and  anticipated  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian : 
for  what  was  obedience  to  such  a  law,  but  to  return  good 
for  evil,  and  service  for  neglect ;  to  maintain  faith  to  the 
&ithless,  to  o£Fer  devotion  to  the  selfish,  and  love  to 
the  unloving !  But,  when  some  weak  or  outraged 
creature  fiuled  in  the  due  exercise  of  this  superhuman 
insensibility  to  wrong — when  the  neglected  wife,  the 

*  Xenophon,  12,  89.  f  Xenophon. 
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bereaved  mother^  the  despised  companion,  the  unre- 
garded household  drudge,  broke  down  under  her 
grievances,  or,  awakening  to  her  wrongs,  escaped  to 
the  temple  or  the  bath,  and,  being  denied  happiness  at 
home,  sought  pleasure  abroad  —  when  she  went  out 
by  day  without  the  stately  habit  that  marked  her  class, 
or  by  night  without  the  torches  that  notified  her  where- 
about, then  shame  and  penalty  were  her  portion. 

Innocent,  however,  or  offending,  injuring  or  wronged, 
the  low  estimate  of  the  sex  has  been  notified  to  pos- 
terity, in  the  contemptuous  language  of  the  finest  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  of  the 
Greek  philosophers :  and  Euripides  and  Plato,  how* 
ever  elevated  their  ideas  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex, 
stand  alike  accused  as  the  unwearied  traducers  and 
unsparing  calumniators  of  their  contemporary  women. 

Although  in  Athens,  as  in  Sparta,  to  furnish  a 
legitimate  son  and  citizen  to  the  state  was  the  great 
object  of  marriage,  and  fidelity  to  their  husbands  the 
only  high  moral  virtue  exacted  from  the  women, 
still  the  grossness  of  Greek  sentiment  (a  strange 
solecism  in  a  people  so  poetical)  provided  many  bye- 
laws  in  their  marital  code,  at  variance  with  the  rigour 
of  their  early  institutes.    Though  chastity  was  the 
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only  virtue  required  of  the  married  woman,  yet  to 
borrow  a  wife  was  not  an  unknown  event  among  the 
married  men.  Alcibiades  (who  so  soon  became  weary 
of  his)  is  said  to  have  incurred  this  obligation  to 
Socrates ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  object  of  his 
selection  was  Xantippe,  (there  is  no  answering  for 
tastes)  may  perhaps  account  for  the  graceful  fiEu^ility, 
with  which  the  wisest  of  philosophers  yielded  to  the 
prayer  of  the  most  licentious  of  his  disciples. 

But  while  the  women  were  thus  equally  outraged 
by  the  love  and  by  the  injustice,  by  the  passions  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  men,  there  were  still,  even  in 
the  worst  days  of  Athenian  corruption,  models  of  do- 
mestic virtue.  The  manage  of  Ischomachus  (cele- 
brated by  his  admirer,  Xenophon,  for  his  virtue  and 
his  wisdom,)  was  held  out  to  cotemporary  imitation, 
as  the  model  of  domestic  excellence,  the  beau-idM  of 
married  life. 

Socrates,  who  said  so  many  wise  things,  while  Xan- 
tippe  taxed  him  with  doing  so  many  foolish  ones, 
was  indeed  wont  to  observe,  that,  ^'  as  a  straggling 
flock  accuses  the  shepherd,  and  an  unruly  or  lazy 
horse  convicts  his  master  of  neglect,  so  the  careless 

VOL.  I.  ? 
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and  neglectful  wife  reflects  upon  the  husband  who  has 
not  reared  her  better.^ 

But  Ischomachus  did  not  depend  altogether  on 
management ;  for  his  wife  was  evidently  simple- 
minded,  obedient,  and  inapprehensive  of  evil.  He 
married  her,  when,  in  years  and  in  ignorance,  she  was 
but  a  child ;  and  when  he  asked  her,  some  time  after 
the  festival  of  their  nuptials  was  over,  whether  she 
supposed  he  had  married  her  for  love  and  pleasure,* 
she  replied  timidly  that  '^  her  mother  had  given  her 
no  other  instructions,  than  to  be  faUhful  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  she  knew  nothing,  but  was  ready  to 
learn  any  thing  he  might  choose  to  teach  her."  Such 
was  the  wife,  to  whom  Ischomachus  addressed  that 
admirable  and  sage  discourse,  which  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  matrimonial  breviary  to  posterity ;  and  the 
scene  and  circumstances  of  the  lecture  may  easily  be 
conceived,  when  the  well-known  manners  and  customs 
of  the  high  Athenian  citizens  are  recalled  to  mind. 

The  Athenian  husband,  with  his  public  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  his  duly  performed  gymnastics,  his 
bath,  his  supper,  and  his  delicious  coterie  abroad,  was 

*  **  It  was  long  after  tlieir  nnptials  (says  Xenophon)  that  these 
jouog  women  became  bo  tame  as  to  speak  to  their  husbands.'* 
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forced  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon  not  to  be  too  fre- 
quently found  at  home,  nor  to  attend  too  assiduously 
in  the  apartments  of  his  wife.  It  was  toward  the  ninth 
hour,  (the  carnival  epoch  of  the  day,  that  **  shade  of 
the  sim/'  when  after  the  heat  and  dust,  and  fatigue 
of  the  city,  or  gynmasium,  the  last  toilet  was  made, 
preparatory  to  the  evening  rendezvous),  that  Ischoma- 
chus  may  be  supposed  to  have  sought  his  wife,  fresh 
from  the  bath,  and  breathing  its  odorous  unguents, 
preparatory  to  joining  a  party,  to  which  the  messenger 
from  Pericles  may  have  beckoned  him.  He  has  still 
some  idle  minutes  on  his  hands,  and  ascends  to  the 
apartment,  where,  as  usual,  he  finds  his  young  and 
solitary  wife,  seated  haply,  at  her  tapestry-frame, 
embroidering  the  border  of  a  tunic,  a  votive  offering 
for  the  statue  of  Juno. 

The  model  of  husbands,  on  his  entrance,  sinks  into  his 
reclining  chair,  the  exquisite  model  of  the  sedentary 
luxury  of  the  Ischomachi  of  the  nineteenth  century, — 
and  probably  presenting  his  wife  with  some  childish 
emblematic  toy,  (such  as  a  statue  of  Venus*  with  a 
tortoise  at  her  feet,  the  symbol  that ''  woman  should 

*  The  origiDal  itataeof  the  domestic  Veoas  was  one  of  the  happiest 
works  of  Phidias. 
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never  leave  her  home/')  he  hems  portentously,  knits 
his  brow  majestically,  and  then  gives  out,  authori- 
tatively, the  sentences,  which  Xenophon  and  Socrates 
admired,  and  which  have  been  preserved,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  future  wives  of  all  countries.  *'  The  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  oh,  my  beloved,"  said  Ischomachus, 
**  ought  to  resemble  the  queen  of  the  bees.  As  the 
insect  remains  quietly  in  the  hive,  to  send  out  the 
labouring  bees,  to  store  up  the  materials  which  they 
bring  back,  and  to  distribute  them  in  due  time,  so  a 
good  housewife  should  attend  to  the  interior  of  her 
habitation,  despatch  those  slaves  that  are  to  work 
abroad,  assign  tasks  to  such  as  she  keeps  at  home, 
and  take  under  her  care  the  produce  of  their  labours. 
It  is,  further,  her  duty  to  distribute  what  is  wanted  for 
daily  use ;  lest  as  much  might  be  wasted  in  a  month, 
as  would  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  a  year.  It  is 
her  province  to  see  that  the  wool  of  the  flocks  is  ma- 
nufactured into  stuffs,  for  clothing  and  other  purposes, 
and  that  all  fruits,  dry  or  moist,  are  stored  away  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  not  spoil,  or  take  any 
injury. 

"  The  mistress  of  a  house  should  also  deposit  the 
arms,  clothing,  and  furniture,  in  the  safest  and  most 
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suitable  apartments  of  the  house ;  she  should  take 
care  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  cmd 
that  after  they  have  been  used,  they  are  returned 
to  their  appointed  places.  She  ought  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  sick  slaves  of  both  sexes,  to  reward 
the  industrious,  and  punish  the  negligent  and  the 
idle,  and  instruct  the  ignorant.  If,  my  beloved," 
(continues  Ischomachus)  **  you  add  to  the  careful 
performance  of  all  these  domestic  duties,  fidelity 
to  me,  cmd  tenderness  to  your  children,  you  may 
even  make  me  your  servant.  You  will  have  no  oc- 
casion to  fear  any  diminution  of  my  love  when  you 
grow  old ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  confidently 
expect  to  secure  so  much  the  more  regard,  the  more 
attention  you  bestow,  jointly  with  me,  on  your  domestic 
concerns  :  for  aU  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  ma- 
trimony, as  of  human  life  in  general,  depend  not 
upon  personal  attractions,  which  the  good  and  the  bad 
may  alike  possess,  but  on  virtues  by  which  the  good 
alone  are  distinguished." 

Ischomachus  ceases,  rises  with  dignity  from  his 
chair,  salutes  his  patient  and  silent  auditress  with 
that  infantile  caress,  which  places  her  fair,  dull  head 
and  little  ears  in  his  hand ;  and,  impressing  a  conjugal 
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kiss  on  her  matron  brow,  gathers  up  his  rich  and 
perfumed  robe,  and  issues  majestically  from  the 
Gynsecium.  He  quickly  descends  to  the  outer  por- 
tico of  his  dwelling ;  and  before  the  deserted,  solitary, 
yoimg  wife  has  recomposed  her  thoughts,  got  over 
some  little  burst  of  stifling  indignation,  at  thus 
being  for  ever  lectured,  and  for  ever  left,  and  has 
resumed  her  monotonous  task  at  her  embroidery 
frame,  the  grave  husband  has  thrown  off  his  gra- 
vity, and  is  already  in  the  temple  of  the  graces,  in 
the  salon  of  Aspasia,  the  circle  of  frolic  nymphs, — 
an  emancipated  husband. 

There,  Ischomachus  may  have  found  Alcibiades, 
who  had  just  got  rid  of  his  wife,  may  have  embraced 
Socrates,  recently  escaped  from  his  Xantippe;  while 
Pericles  himself  may  have  demanded  his  congratula- 
tions ;  for  he,  too,  had  obtained  his  divorce,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  people  had  become  the  husband 
of  Aspasia,  the  quondam  mistress  of  many  lovers. 

Ischomachus,  the  type  of  all  conjugal  wisdom,  the 
moral  Ischomachus,  has  already  forgotten  his  **  queen 
of  the  bees,"  in  his  homage  to  the  queen  of  the  He- 
tserse ;  and  he  kisses,  in  token  of  felicitation,  the  hem 
of  the  hymeneal  veil,  which  now  replaces  the  airy  dra- 
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pery  of  the  ex-high-priestess  of  the  temple  of  Venus. 
Aspasia,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hetaerse,  has 
become  the  arbitress  of  Greece,  the  wife  of  the  most 
powerful  of  its  rulers;  affording  the  most  glaring 
example  of  the  weakness  of  the  wisest,  and  of  the 
inconsistency  of  man,  when  his  passions  and  his 
reason,  his  egotism  and  his  institutions,  are  exposed 
to  collision. 
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NoTB  I,  Chapter  I. — p.  18. 

This  work  being  altogether  founded  on  an  d  postman 
argument,  a  consideration  of  the  canses  influencing  the  in* 
teDectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  sexes  forms  no 
part  of  its  design.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well,  in  order 
to  prevent  misapprehension,  to  state,  that  nothing  more  is 
arrogated  for  the  female  than  is  admitted  by  all  writers  on 
physiology ;  a  greater  mobility  of  fibre,  dependent  on  the 
softer  constitution  of  her  structure — a  more  rapid  and  delicate 
sensibility,  and  a  wider  range  of  83nnpathies,  corresponding 
in  variety  and  in  intensity  with  the  exalted  vital  character 
of  the  general  organization.  In  the  relation  of  these 
peculiarities  to  an  external  world,  there  is  no  ground  for 
asserting  either  the  superiority,  or  the  inferiority  of  one  sex 
over  the  other.  In  each,  there  is  some  comparative  adapta- 
tion to  particular  modes  of  action,  and  some  relative  unfitness 
for  others ;  and  these  differences  give  to  each  sex  a  specific 
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▼aloe  to  society.  This  is  sufficiently  marked,  as  fiEur  as  concerns 
the  locomotive  fanctions,  in  the  manners  of  all  nations,  where 
food  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  where  civilization  has  made 
some  notable  progress :  the  division  of  labour  between  the 
sexes,  necessary  for  their  mntual  benefit,  bearing  a  near 
approach  to  the  degrees  of  force  and  of  address  with  which 
each  is  endowed.  In  all  that  concerns  the  voluntary  and 
intellectual  functions,  the  troth  is  less  generally  allowed ; 
and  when  it  has  been  proved  or  imagined  that  woman  has 
been  less  successful  in  some  department  of  literature,  or  in 
some  other  particular  manifestations  of  mind,  than  her 
master,  the  inference  usually  drawn  to  her  disadvantage  is 
universal.  A  more  careful  examination  will,  however,  show 
that  the  intellectual,  like  the  bodily  peculiarities  of  sex, 
are  complimentary,  and  that,  in  respect  to  these  also,  the 
dependance  of  each  sex  on  the  other  is  mutual.  There  are 
occasions  in  life  in  which  the  prompitude  of  female  appre- 
hension is  in  especial  request ;  there  are  others  in  which 
the  slower  and  more  syllogistic  reaction  of  the  male  is  pre- 
ferable. The  prevailing  habit,  also,  of  forethought,  and 
the  consequent  postponement  of  present  to  future  objects, 
arising  out  of  the  maternal  feelings,  forms  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  more  impetuous  and  self-willed  indulgence  in 
impulse,  peculiar  to  man,  and  is  calculated  to  act  bene- 
ficially on  the  destinies  of  the  species.  The  perfection  of 
human  reason,  and  of  human  action,  it  is  therefore  assumed, 
is  a  middle  term,  resulting  from  the  just  development  and 
mntual  influence  of  the  two  sexes ;  and  wherever  either  the 
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agency  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  miedirected,  or  rejected, 
cmlization  mast  necessarily  snfier. 

By  placing  in  prominent  relief  the  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish the  attribotes  of  the  sexes,  and  keeping  ont  of 
sight  what  is  common  to  both,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a 
fanciful  line  between  their  respective  duties  and  destinies  in 
society ;  and  this  is  what  the  world  has  hitherto  done  to  the 
disadvantage  of  woman.  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  and  some 
others,  by  reversing  the  process,  have  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion,  equaUy  false,  if  not  equaUy  injurious.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  undeniable  truth,  that  there  is  a  common  nature,  a 
common  humanity  in  the  male  and  female^  much  more  influ- 
ential than  any  differences  assignable  to  the  respective  orga- 
nizations :  both  sexes  are,  in  the  aggregate,  organizations, 
built  upon  a  common  principle,  and  governed  by  common 
laws.  For  the  hx  greater  part,  they  are  moved  by  common 
desires,  and  subjected  to  common  necessities.  Their  rights 
in  all  these  respects  are  therefore  equal ;  their  claims  to  pro- 
tection before  the  law>  for  property  and  person,  equal; 
their  claims  to  a  full  development  of  their  intelligence,  by 
education,  (each  according  to  its  own  faculties)  equal. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  in  advocating  the  cause  of 
women,  has  no  desire  of  "  raUing  the  seal  off  the  bond  " 
of  nature,  and  remoulding  both  sexes  into  one  androgynous 
political  identity.  Still  less  does  she  see  the  emancipation 
of  woman  in  any  exemption  from  that  holiest  law  of  nature, 
which  has  been  justly  ranked  as  forming,  with  property,  the 
two  great  foundations  of  society.    On  the  contrary,  she 
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holds  the  sacro-mmctity  of  wedlock  to  be  the  oxdy  possible 
foundation  for  common  justice  to  the  "  weaker  sex,"  and 
for  rational  happiness  and  secority  to  "  the  stronger." 

NoTB  II,  New  Holland. 
"  Human  nature  could  go  no  lower." — ^p.  22. 

Of  New  Holland,  and  its  organic  peculiarities.  Dr. 
Pritchard  thus  speaks  in  his  researches  into  the  FhyaicBl 
History  of  Mankind. 

''  This  great  region  may  be  said  to  contain  within  itself 
a  particular  creation,  an  organized  world  of  its  own. 
South  Africa  and  the  Magellanic  countries  difier  in  their 
productions  from  the  rest  of  the  continents,  of  which  they 
are  prolongations;  but  in  Terra  Australis,  living  nature 
displays  a  peculiar  type  and  new  forms,  which  seem  to 
deviate  from  the  laws  of  co-existence,  generally  regarded 
as  universal  conditions  of  life.  Botanists  have  observed 
in  the  vegetation  of  this  country  a  peculiar  physiognomy. 
It  is  equally  striking,  that  many  tribes  of  animals,  indi- 
genous to  the  same  regions,  though  differing  from  each 
other,  display  some  remarkable  attributes  of  organization, 
which  may  be  looked  on  as  common  characters." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Paradoxal  animals  of  this  region, 
the  same  author  quotes  from  Lesson,  a  French  naturalist. 
"  Rien,  ailleurs,  ne  pent  donner  Tid^  des  ^tres  singuliers 
qu'on  a  nomm^  paradoxaux,  et  qui  sont  Tomithorhynque  et 
rechidn6.  Le  premier  h.  corps  convert  de  poils,  k  bee  de 
canard,  h  pieds  gamis  d'^rg^ts  veneneux,  pondant  des  oenfs, 
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semble  ^tre  one  creature  fantastiqoei  jet^  sur  le  globe,  poor 
renveraer  par  sa  presence  tons  lea  ayat^mes  admla  attr 
Thistoire  natnrelle ;  on  peat  soutenir  avec  toat  antant 
de  raiaon,  qu'elle  appartient  anx  quadmpedes  aox  oiseauz, 
on  anx  reptiles." 

Again :  "  The  birds  of  this  region  vary  in  the  colours  of 
their  feathers,  bat  are  generally  remarkable  for  some  sin- 
golarity  of  structnre  or  plomage.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
swan  of  other  countries,  of  a  spotless  white.  New  Holland 
has  one  of  a  deep  black ;  and  it  has  black  cocatoos,  re- 
placing the  white  cocatoos  of  the  Moluccas.  The  most 
frightful  reptiles  are  found  in  the  same  climate ;  the  poison 
of  some  is  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  ....  Numerous  lizards, 
and  different  species  of  skinques,  and  of  agami,  abound  in 
New  Holland;  the  most  striking  are  the  gigantic  black 
and  yellow  skinques,  and  those  singular  saurians,  the 
phylluri,  having  leaf-shaped  tails  ....  The  chelonians,  the 
moluscae,  the  insects,  the  zoophytes  of  Terra  Australia, 
present  phenomena  of  singular  form  and  organization, 
which  are  scarcely  less  remarkable." 

With  regard  to  the  vegetation  of  New  Holland,  M.  Les- 
son, in  his  "  Tableau  Physique "  of  that  country,  tells  us 
that  all  the  plants  have  a  unique  character,  consisting  in 
a  dry,  rough,  slender,  aromatic  foliage,  with  almost  uni- 
formly simple  leaflets.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  the  mimosse  have  their  leaves  com- 
posite, while  to  New  Holland  alone  is  it  given  to  produce 
a  great  nmny  species  with  a  simple  leaf  ....  The  forests 
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havCt  very  generally*  a  sad  and  wintry  aspect,  fatiguing  to 
the  sight;  the  foliage  is  monotonous,  and  the  fongons 
bark,  detaching  itself  horn  the  branches,  floats  on  the 
wind  in  long  streamers,  &c. 

NOTB  III. 
The  Babylon  of  their  own  proudest  times. — p.  43. 

On  this  "  greatest  city  that  the  sun  ever  saw/'  as  Pau- 
sanitts  styles  Babylon,  the  pen  of  vertu,  of  history,  and  of 
antiquity,  has  been  employed  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  down  to  the  present  day.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Hero- 
dotus, Fliny,  Lucian,  Constantine  the  Great,  St.  Jerome, 
with  many  others,  in  the  antique  times.  Pagan  and  Christian, 
while  they  are  florid  in  the  expression  of  their  wonder  and 
admiration  at  its  grandeur,  and  of  their  regrets  for  its  desola- 
tion, have  done  honour  to  the  genius  that  raised  it.  and  borne 
their  successive  testimony  to  the  capability  of  the  female 
legislatress  and  sovereign,  the  ruler  of  a  great  people,  who 
conceived  the  great  designs,  and  encouraged  the  noble 
arts,  by  which  such  conceptions  were  realized.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  described  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
Babylon  as  Wng  in  his  time  decayed  and  in  ruins,  (fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ)  leads  us,  however,  to 
infer,  that  part  of  the  unrivalled  city  was  then  still  inha- 
bited, and  that  it  was  an  object  of  antiquarian  research 
and  great  historical  interest.  His  description  of  its  ancient 
state,  (so  well  known  to  the  classical  reader)  is  sufiiciently 
curious  and  circumstantial  to  excuse  its  insertion  in  pages. 
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which,  though  traced  hy  an  unlearned  hand«  are  conae- 
crated  to  the  infloence  of  the  illastrions  women  of  an- 
tiquity. 

"  Semiramis/'  says  this  ardnons  historian  of  her  rained 
towers,  "  Semiramis  was  naturally  of  an  high  and  aspiring 
spirit,  ambitious  to  excel  all  her  predecessors  in  glorious 
actions,  and  therefore  employed  all  her  thoughts  about  the 
building  of  a  city  in  the  province  of  Babylon ;  and  to  this 
end,  having  provided  architects,  artists,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  the  work,  she  got  together  two  millions  of  men 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  employed  in  building 
of  the  city.  It  was  so  built,  as  that  the  river  Euphrates 
ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  she  compassed  it  round 
with  a  wall  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  in  circuit, 
and  adorned  with  many  stately  turrets,  and  such  was  the 
state  and  grandeur  of  the  work,  that  the  walls  were  of  that 
breadth,  as  that  six  chariots  abreast  might  be  driven  to- 
gether upon  them.  The  height  was  such,  as  exceeded  all 
men's  belief  that  heard  of  it,  (as  Ctesias  the  Cnidian 
relates.)  But  Clitarchus,  and  those  who  afterwards  went 
over  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  have  written  that  the 
walls  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  furlongs,  the  queen 
making  them  of  that  compass,  to  the  end  that  the  furlongs 
should  be  as  many  in  number  as  the  da3r8  of  the  year. 
They  were  of  brick,  cemented  with  brimstone  —  in  height, 
as  Ctesias  says,  fifty  orgyas,  (each  six  feet),  but  as  some  of 
the  later  writers  report,  but  fifty  cubits  only,  and  that  the 
breadth  was  but  a  litde  more  than  what  would  allow  two 
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chariots  to  be  driven  in  front.  There  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tnrrets,  in  height  and  thickness*  proportionaUe  to 
the  largeness  of  the  wall.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  there  were  so  few  towers  npon  a  wall  of  so  great  a 
circoit,  being  that,  in  many  places  round  the  city,  there 
were  deep  morasses,  so  that  it  was  judged  to  no  purpose  to 
raise  turrets  there,  where  they  were  so  naturally  fortified. 
Between  the  wall  and  the  houses,  there  was  a  space  left 
round  the  city  of  two  hundred  feet. 

"  That  the  work  might  be  the  more  speedily  dispatched, 
to  each  of  her  friends  she  allotted  a  furlong,  with  an 
allowance  of  all  ezpences  necessary  for  their  several  parts, 
and  commanded  all  should  be  finished  in  a  year's  time, 
which  being  diligently  perfected  with  the  queen's  appro- 
bation, she  then  made  a  bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  river,  five  furlongs  in  length.  On  either  side  of  the 
river,  she  raised  a  bank  as  broad  as  the  wall,  and  with 
great  cost  drew  it  out  in  length  an  hundred  furlongs.  She 
built  likewise  two  palaces  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  she  might  have  a  prospect 
over  the  whole  city,  and  make  her  passage,  as  by  keys,  to 
the  most  convenient  places  in  it,  as  she  had  occasion.  And 
whereas  Euphrates  runs  through  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
making  its  course  to  the  south,  the  palaces  lie  the  one  on 
the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  both 
built  at  exceeding  costs  and  expense.  For  that  on  the 
west  had  a  high  and  stately  wall,  made  of  well-burnt  bricks, 
sixty  furlongs  in  compass,  (seven  miles  and  a  half;)  within 
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this  was  drawn  another  of  a  round  circamference,  upon 
which  were  portrayed  on  the  bricks,  before  they  were 
burnt,  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  as  if  it  were  to  the  life, 
laid  with  great  art  in  curious  colours.  This  wall  was  in 
circuit  forty  furlongs,  three  hundred  bricks  thick,  and  in 
height,  (as  Ctesias  says),  fifty  oigyas,  or  one  hundred  yards, 
upon  which  were  turrets  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  high. 
The  third  and  most  inward  wall  immediately  surrounded 
the  palace,  thirty  furlongs  in  compass,  and  far  surmounted 
the  middle  wall  both  in  height  and  thickness,  and  on  this 
wall  and  towers  were  represented  the  shapes  of  all  sorts 
of  liying  creatures,  artificially  represented  in  most  lively 
colours.  Especially  was  represented  a  general  hunt  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  beasts,  each  four  cubits  high,  and  upwards ; 
amongst  these  was  to  be  seen  Semiramis  on  horseback, 
striking  a  leopard  through  with  a  dart ;  and  next  to  her, 
her  husband  Ninus  in  close  fight  with  a  lion,  piercing  him 
with  his  lance.  To  this  palace,  likewise,  she  buUt  three 
gates,  under  which  were  apartments  of  brats  for  entertain- 
ments, into  which  passages  were  opened  by  a  certain  engine. 
This  palace  hr  excelled  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
both  in  greatness  and  adornments.  For  the  outmost  wall 
of  that,  (namely,  on  the  west),  made  of  weU-bumt  brick, 
was  but  thirty  furlongs  in  compass.  When  the  river  was 
turned  aside  into  a  reservoir,  and  a  vault  built  across  its 
old  bed,  the  stream  was  suffered  to  flow  over  the  work  in 
its  old  channel,  so  that  Semiramis  could  go  from  one  palace 
to  the  other  by  this   vault,   without  passing   over  the 
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river.  She  made  likewise  two  brazen  gates,  at  either  end 
of  the  vaults,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  she  built  a  Temple  to  Japiter, 
whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus^  of  which,  since  writers 
differ  among  themselves,  and  the  work  is  now  wholly  de- 
cayed through  length  of  time,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
with  certainty  be  related  concerning  it,  yet  it  is  apparent, 
that  it  was  of  exceeding  great  height,  and  that  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  it,  the  Chaldean  astrologers  exactly  observed 
the  setting  and  rising  of  the  stars.  The  whole  was  bailt 
of  brick,  cemented  with  brimstone,  with  great  art  and  cost. 
Upon  the  top  were  placed  three  stataes  of  boaten  gold,  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea,  with  other  splendid  vessels, 
tables,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  weighing 
altogether  about  six  thousand  Babylonish  talents ;  but  all 
these  the  Persian  kings  sacrilegiously  carried  away,  and 
length  of  time  has  either  altogether  consumed  or  much  de» 
faced  the  palaces,  and  the  other  structures,  so  that,  at  this 
day,  but  a  small  part  of  this  Babylon  is  inhabited,  and  the 
greatest  part  which  lay  within  the  walls  is  turned  into  pas- 
ture and  tillage. 

"  There  was  also  a  hanging  g^arden,  (as  it  is  called),  near 
the  citadel,  not  built  by  Semiramis,  but  by  a  later  prince, 
called  Cyrus,  for  the  sake  of  a  courtezan,  who,  being  a 
Persian  (as  they  say)  by  birth,  and  coveting  meadows  on 
mountain  tops,  desired  the  king,  by  an  artificial  plantation. 
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to  imitate  the  land  in  Persia.    Thia  garden  was  foar  hun- 
dred foot  square*  and  the  ascent  up  to  it  was  as  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  had  huildings  and  apartments  out  of 
one  into  another,  like  a  theatre.     Under  the  steps  to  the 
ascent,  were  huilt  arches  one  above  another,  rising  gently 
by  degrees,  which  supported  the  whole  plantation.     The 
highest  arch  upon  which  the  platform  of  the  garden  was 
laid,  was  fifty  cubits  high,  and  the  garden  itself  was  sur- 
rounded with  battlements  and  bulwarks.     The  walls  were 
made  very  strong,  built  at  no  small  charge  and  expense, 
being  two  and  twenty  feet  thick,  and  every  sally  port  ten 
feet  wide.     Over  the  several  stories  of  this  fabric  were  laid 
beams,  and  summers  of  hug^  massy  stones,  each  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  four  broad.     The  roof  over  aU  these  was 
first  covered  with  reeds,  daubed  with  abundance  of  brim- 
stone, (or  bitumen ;)  then,  upon  them,  was  laid  double  tiles, 
pargeted  together  with  a  hard  and  durable  mortar,  and 
over  them  all,  was  a  covering,  with  sheets  of  lead,  that  the 
wet  which  drenched  through  the  earth  might  not  rot  the 
foundation.    Upon  all  these,  was  laid  earth  of  a  convenient 
depth,  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  trees. 
When  the  soil  was  laid  even  and  smooth,  it  was  planted 
with  all  sorts  of  trees,  which  both  for  beauty  and  greatness 
might  delight  the  spectators.    The  arches  (which  stood 
one  above  another,  and  by  that  means  darted  light  suf- 
ficient one  into  another),  had  in  them  many  stately  rooms 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  all  purposes.    But  there  was  one  that 
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bad  in  it  certain  engines,  whereby  it  drew  plenty  of  water 
out  of  tbe  river,  throogb  certain  conduits  and  conveyances 
from  tbe  platform  of  tbe  garden,  and  nobody  witbout  was 
tbe  wiser,  or  knew  wbat  was  done.  Tbe  garden  (as  we 
said  before)  was  built  in  later  ages." — Diodorut  Sicubu^ 
book  ii.  c.  i. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WOMEN  OP  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY  CONTINUED. 

The  Women  of  Sparta-«- Their  Edacation — According  to  the  Laws 
of  Lycnrgns. 

* 

To  tiie  descendants  of  Hercules  is  poetically  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  the  free  state  of  Sparta.  The  phy- 
sical  force  of  the  warrior  people  is  expressed  in  this 
their  fabled  origin ;  for,  having  completely  reduced 
the  aborigines  to  subjection,  they  converted  them  into 
slaves.  Their  earliest  institution  thus  divided  their 
future  population  into  two  classes.  The  first,  being 
trained  to  war,  formed  an  aristocracy^  on  which  the 
fisite  of  Sparta  depended ;  the  second,  or  Helots,  were 
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predestined  to  tillage,  and  to  unmitigated  personal 
subjugation. 

The  Spartan  community,  then,  exhibited  the  first 
elements  of  modem  feudality;  and  the  intruding 
colonists  and  conquerors  governed  by  that  strange 
political  paradox,  which  is  well  expressed  in  an 
Athenian  proverb^  declaring  that,  -^ ''  in  Sparta 
liberty,  like  slavery,  knows  no  bounds/'  The  Spar- 
tan population,  composed  of  iron-braced  races,  or- 
ganically deficient  in  physical  sensibility,  soon  he- 
came  but  the  second  state  in  Greece  for  political 
force,  as  it  ever  was  the  last  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. 

Lycurgus,  the  most  influential  of  its  legislators,  one 
of  those  great  master  spirits,  which  impress  the  seal 
of  their  own  genius  on  the  society,  whose  elementary 
characteristics  they  embody,  Lycurgus,  a  Spartiate  by 
birth,  and  a  philosopher  and  stoic  by  temperament^ 
constructed  his  laws  to  accord  with  the  rude  fibre, 
which  he  had  to  tlirect  and  control.  He  followed 
the  nature  he  found,  rather  than  sought  to  change  or 
improve  it  by  any  rule  of  civil  institution.  The  ex- 
posed geographical  position  of  Sparta,  and  its  internal 
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polity,  alike  contributed  to  render  perpetual  warfare  a 
state  necessity,  as  the  belligerent  character  of  its  people 
made  it  a  natural  vocation.  The  commonwealth,  conse- 
quently, was  regarded  as  every  thing,  the  people  who 
con^osed  it,  individuaUy  as  nothing.  The  state  was  a 
metaphysical  entity  to  which  all  laws  were  subservient, 
and  to  which  humanity  itself,  its  affections,  and  its 
instincts,  were  forced  to  bend ;  and  thus  the  private 
hiqipiness  of  all  was  demanded  or  offered,  as  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  the  general  good  of  all. 

There  was  no  science,  no  art,  no  literature,  no 
commerce,  in  Sparta;  there  was  even  no  domestic 
history.  The  records  of  its  deeds,  traced  in  the  blood 
of  its  enemies,  were  committed  solely  to  the  tradition 
of  the  families  who  performed,  or  to  the  foes  who  de- 
plored them  ;  but  every  state  in  Greece,  in  lamenting 
its  own  disasters  and  defects,  unconsciously  registered 
the  story  and  the  triumphs  of  Lacedemon. 

To  increase  the  physical  force  of  the  state,  though 
at  the  expense  of  its  full  moral  development,  was 
the  stem  system  by  which  Sparta  rose,  flourished,  and 
fell.  To  raise  soldiers,  rather  than  citizens,  was  the 
means  adopted  for  its  prosperity,  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  a  philosophy,  which,  with  all  its  obvious 
exaggeration  and  mistakes  of  detail,  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  a  truth  (most  unaccountably  over* 
looked  in  modem  times),  the  paramount  aecessity  of  a 
good  bodily  constitution,  as  the  basis  of  the  citizen's 
utility,  both  to  the  state,  and  to  his  family. 

To  obtain  this  essential  in  both  sexes,  Lycurgos  di* 
rected  his  severest  enactments;  for  he  was  fully 
aware  that  the  women  were,  in  this  respect,  as  influ- 
ential on  the  public  weal  as  the  men.  The  barbaric 
and  unnatural  dispensation,  which  had  at  first  pro* 
vided  for  a  hardy  race  of  soldiers,  by  destroying  the 
feeble  and  ill-thriven  infants,  was  probably  soon 
repealed  by  nature  herself;  and  humanity  and  ex- 
perience must  have  alike  suggested  a  far  wiser  and 
surer  plan  for  securing  a  healthy  progeny,  by  atten- 
tion  to  the  physical  development,  even  from  the  birth, 
of  the  future  mothers  of  the  Spartan  heroes.* 

*  "  Lycargns  (says  Plutarch)  considered  the  education  of  yonth  as 
the  most  important  object  of  legislation,  and  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning for  all  that  concerned  the  births  and  marriages  of  the  Spartan 
citizens.  Of  the  women  he  took  the  greatest  care ;  and  while  they 
were  yet  children,  he  soaght  to  harden  their  constitations,  by  exer- 
cising their  frames  in  wrestling,  throwing  qaoits,  Hinging  javelins, 
and  other  exercises;  so  that  they  might thos become  robust  mothers, 
able  to  produce  a  hardy  and  vigorous  offspring." 
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But  the  plague  spot  of  ignorance  still  impeded  these 
institutes,  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  sex ;  and 
Lycurgus,  by  forcing  the  laws  of  nature  to  bend  to 
his  own  codes,  and  by  confounding  the  physical 
education  of  the  two  sexes,  made  havoc  of  the  sjrm- 
pathies  and  affections  of  both.  He  produced,  therefore, 
a  state  of  society,  which,  with  all  its  con?entional 
virtues,  and  its  high  aspirations,  was  fiedse  to  the 
great  end  of  social  combination  (the  happiness  of  the 
individual  citizens),  and,  consequently,  was  little  calcu- 
lated  to  promote  the  progress  of  true  civilization, 
and  to  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

The  Spartaas,  the  least  domestic  of  all  the  Greek 
states,  as  they  were  the  most  formidable  abroad,  re- 
quired in  their  women  the  masculine  qualities  of 
their  heroes ;  and  strove  to  abolish  in  their  bosoms  the 
feelings  implanted  there  by  nature.  They  endea- 
voured, and  that  successfully,  to  quench  the  charac- 
teristic sensibilities  of  the  female  in  an  artificial 
stoicism ;  and  thus  they  ensured  an  unrepining  submis- 
sion to  the  claims  of  country — that  Moloch  abstrac- 
tion, which  set  every  Lacedemonian's  hand  against 
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all  the  worlds  and  raised  every  foreigner's  hand  against 
him. 

Superior  as  was  Lycurgus  in  discovering  the  value 
of  maternal  influence^  he  failed  in  drawing  from  it  its 
finest  and  best  consequences.  While  he  strengthened 
the  bodily  structure  of  the  women,  he  gave  a  fiedse 
direction  to  their  minds.  If  he  commanded  them  to 
be  chaste^  he  permitted  them  not  to  be  modest,-^not,  at 
least,  modest  in  that  lovely  sense,  which  includes  per^ 
sonal  pudeur^  and  the  self-respect  which  has  a  deep 
moral  feeling  of  propriety  for  its  accompaniment. 
True  it  is,  he  gave  them  great  qualities ;  but  he  stripped 
them  of  all  feminine  graces. 

Such,  however,  as  the  Spartan  women  were,  such 
as  nature  and  Lycurgus  had  made  them,  they  appear 
to  have  been  long  considered  as  the  noblest,  the  most 
virtuous,  and  the  most  respected  women,  of  Greece.* 

The  education  of  the  Spartan  child  began  before 
its  birth.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  young  mother 
were  objects  of  national  concern,  even  before  she  was 
entitled  to  that  noble  and  touching  epithet.t    The 

*  Aiuiiehanis»  Vol.  !▼.  page  182. 
t  Platarch. 
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in&nt  nursling  and  pupil,  committed  (during  its  first 
years,  to  her  sole  care)^  was  fireed  from  galling  re* 
straints.  Its  delicate  limbs  were  neither  confined,  nor 
tortured ;  and  its  tears  flowed  and  its  smiles  beamed 
in  the  unrestrained  expression  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains :  no  images  of  terror  (the  agency  of  vulgar 
ignorance)  were  conjured  up  to  scare  its  senses;  no 
fear  of  darkness  nor  dread  of  solitude ;  no  associations 
of  falsehood  with  truth  |  no  seeds  of  personal  des- 
potism, nor  moral  servility  to  error,  were  prescribed  by 
the  law.* 

The  female  children  (unlike  those  of  the  citizens  of 
Athens)  were  not  prisoners  in  their  father'^s  houseSyf 
their  young  and  healthy  energies  were  not  subdued 
by  the  cramping  restraints  of  the  embroidery  frame, 
nor  exhausted  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
confined  apartment.  They  were  taught  to  dance^  to 
sing,  to  run,  as  accomplishments  favourable  to  the 
development  of  their  beautiful  forms,  and  conducive  to 
the  brilliancy  of  their  healthful  spirits.  Constitutions 
thus  founded,  were  preserved  in  after-life  from  the  pre- 

*  Plutarch  in  Lycnrg. 
f  Nolle  part,  lea  femmes  ne  sont  moins  sorreiU^es,  et  moins 
coDtralntea,  nolle  part  elles  n'oat  moint  abaa6  de  la  liberty."— 
AnacharBis.  Aristot.  de  Rep. 
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mature  fatigues  of  motherhood^  by  the  laws  which 
tended  to  discourage  very  early  marriages,  (so  liable  to 
produce  degenerate  races,)  and  which  denied,  to  the 
petulance  of  passion,  that  sober  state  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  reward  only  of  a  rational  and  mature 
choice.    In  addition  to  the  qualities  of  strong  minds,* 

« 

the  law  required  in  the  young  spouses,  strength  of 
body,  beauty,  and  health ;  —  for  Lycurgus  evidently 
thought  that  while  so  much  science  was  displayed 
in  perfecting  the  races  of  domestic  animals,'  the 
progeny  of  man  should  not  be  neglected.  The  result 
was,  the  purity  of  the  Spartan  blood,  the  strength 
and  stature  of  one  sex,  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  other. 

To  the  irrevocable  bond  of  matrimony  was  given 
the  potent  charm  of  concealed  love  ;f  and  passion,  thus 
long  perpetuated  by  obstacles,  was  said  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  to  have  dropped  its  illusions ;  almost 
insensible  to  the  change  by  which  love  strengthened 
into  friendship.    In  man,  celibacy  was  deemed  more 

*  Derenaes  mdrea,  elles  sont  charg^es  de  la  longoe  odacation  de 
ears  enfani,  d*abord  avec  lean  epoax,  ensaite  avec  les  magistrats. 
Anachanis. 

t  It  was  not  rare  for  yonng  coaplet  to  have  children  before  the 
husband  had  publicly  risited  his  wife. 
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than  a  crime ;  it  was  considered  a  ridicule :  even 
when  sufficient  reasons  were  given  to  the  state  for  the 
adoption  of  unblessed  singleness,  the  bachelori  in  his 
old  age,  could  lay  no  claims  to  that  respect,  which  the 
married  man  in  his  senility  expected  and  received. 
When  Dercyllidas,  an  unmarried  General,  who  had 
commanded  in  the  army  with  signal  glory,  presented 
himself  in  the  public  assembly,  '^  I  cannot  rise  to 
receive  you/'  said  a  youthful  husband  to  him  as  he 
passed,  *^  because  you  will  leave  no  children  behind 
you,  to  pay  me  the  same  respect,  when  I  attain  to 
your  age/' 

The  beauty  of  the  Spartan  women  is  described  as 
being  of  that  severe  character,  which  might  have 
furmshed  the  bold  chisel  of  Phidias  with  models  for 
his  favourite  Minerva,  rather  than  the  graceful  genius 
of  Praxiteles  with  a  type  for  his  Venus.  They  ap- 
peared unveiled  in  public,  till  they  became  wives ; 
and  if  their  drapery  was  not  always  folded  by  the 
fingers  of  cloistral  prudery,  the  delicacy,  sacrificed 
by  the  false  laws  of  their  legislator,  was  said  to  have 
been  replaced  by  that  higher  modesty,  which  rendered 
the  feelings  of  the  Spartan  wom^i  as  inviolable  ae 
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their  chastity.  It  was  death  by  the  law  of  the  land 
to  violate  the  one,*  it  was  shame  by  the  law  of 
opinion  to  insult  the  other;  and  death  and  shame 
in  the  stoical  ethics  of  Sparta  were  synonymous  terms. 

Notwitlistanding  all  the  legislative  errors  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  women  of  Sparta  were  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  men;  and,  during  the  brighter  days  of 
the  republic,  they  were  cited  through  Greece  for  the 
purity  of  their  lives.  They  were  as  simple  in  their 
costume^  as  the  Athenian  women  were  the  reverse ;  -f 
but  Plato  went  beyond  Lycurgus,  in  his  Utopian 
ideas  of  the  moral  modesty  of  his  ideal  women ;  for 
he  determined  that  in  his  republic  (to  make  use  of 
the  elegant  translation  of  a  modem  classic)  **  les 
femmes  de  tout  fige  s'exercassent  dans  le  gymnase, 
n'ayant  que  leurs  vertus  pour  tous  v^temens.]; 

The  laws  of  Sparta,  as  referable  to  women,  were 
the  most  favourable  to  her  natural  rights,  of  any 

*  XenophoB  da  Repnb.  Laeedem.  p.  676.    Platarch  in  Lye. 

f  Meors.  Miscell.  Lacon.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 

X  Platarch  de  Rep.  OffensiTe  as  this  is  to  modem  soseeptibility, 
and  as  it  shoald  ha^e  been  to  that  of  all  ciTilized  people,  it  was  pro- 
bably less  strikingly  shocking  to  the  Greek  stranger,  not  '*  to  the 
manner  bom,"  than  the  half  measarea  adopted  into  the  code  of  mo- 
dern operatic  modesty,  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  female  spectator. 
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legislation  throughout  the  Grecian  states.  The  love  of 
country  and  of  liberty,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  such  as 
in  modem  times  would  have  been  called  ^^cMval- 
retquej'^  distinguished  the  Spartan  women,  even  to  ex- 
travagance ;  and  raised  them  not  only  in  the  public 
esteem,  but  to  (what  was  perhaps  more  precious  to 
than,)  the  confidence  of  their  husbands,  who  con- 
sulted with  them  on  all  public  as  well  as  on  all  domestic 
affiurs. 

The  bravest,  boldest,  sternest  men  in  Greece  were 
said  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  husbands ;  and  the 
poetical  union  of  Mars  and  Venus  was  justified  by 
the  mutual  devotion  which  subsisted  between  the 
Spartan  wife  and  her  warrior  lord.  Cowards  only  are 
the  unnatural  enemies  of  woman ;  and  the  man  who 
pursues  her  with  private  calumny,  or  public  hate,  is, 
if  all  were  known,  but  one  of  nature's  monsters ! 
**  How  comes  it,''  lisped  a  pretty  fine  lady  to  the 
wife  of  Leonidas,  '^  that  you  Spartan  women  are  the 
only  wives  who  have  some  ascendency  over  your  men  ?'^ 
**  Because,"  replied  the  proud  wife  of  the  greatest 
hero  of  his  day,  ^'  we  are  the  only  women  who  know 
how  to  bring  forth  men,** 
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In  the  best  days  of  Sparta,  though  tiature  was  made 
submissive  to  patriotism,  the  sacrifice  was  not  unre- 
warded. The  Ephori  discerned  signal  honours  to  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Brasidas,  who,  (when  some 
Thracians  brought  her  the  account  of  her  son's  glo*- 
rious  death,  generously  adding  that  never  had  Sparta 
produced  so  great  a  general,)  replied,  '^  Stranger,  my 
son  was  a  brave  man ;  but  know  that  Sparta  boasts 
citizens  still  braver  than  him.'** 

Deprived  of  all  worldly  sources  of  competition,  by 
institutions  which  forbid  the  vain  distinctions  of  birth^ 
fortune,  dress^  and  ornaments,  or  even  the  more  enno- 
bling  advantages  of  wit  and  poetry,  which  made  the 
glory  of  the  Leontiums  and  the  Aspasias, — the  Spartan 
women  were  obliged  to  seek  super*eminence  from  the 
superior  number,  the  worth,  and  valour  of  their 
children,  or  the  devotedness  of  their  own  patriotism. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Sparta's  declining  greatness, 
the  women  partook  of  the  comparative  degeneracy  of 
the  men ;  the  exaggeration  of  public  spirit  succeeded 
to  its  reality ;  and  their  genuine  devotionf  to  country 

*  Anacharsis,  toI.  4,  page  23). 
t  Elles  ont  une  haute  id6e  de  Thoanear  et  de  la  liberty.    Elles  la 
pousaent  quelqaefots  si  loin,  qa*on  De  aaiUilore  quel  nom  donuer  aux 
sentimens  qui  lea  aDiment.** — ^Anacharais. 
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was  exchanged  for  an  idea  of  abstract  patriotism, 
that  absorbed  all  rational  motiTes  of  conduct,  a&d 
extinguished  almost  all  natural  feelings*  But  they 
fell  by  the  fundamental  error  of  their  laws,  more  than 
by  the  imperfection  of  their  nature.  To  the  last,  the 
remains  of  their  virtues,  like  the  fragments  of  a  noble 
ruin,  attested  their  original  grandeur ;  and  their  faults, 
like  their  merits,  were  free  &om  all  littleness.  Extra^ 
vagant  in  their  stoicism,  they  were  still  inaccessible 
to  meanness :  though  buoyed  up  by  a  desire  for 
felse  glory,  they  were  proud  without  vanity,  and  am- 
bitious without  intrigue ;  and  they  rose  and  fell  with 
their  country,  by  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  de- 
fects  as  the  men. 

Of  the  women  of  Greece  in  general,  during  its 
glorious  classical  antiquity,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
they  displayed  every  endowment  by  which  humanity 
is  honoured,  graced,  or  ennobled ;  and  if  the  intention 
of  Nature  in  their  behalf  was  frequently  frustrated, 
and  their  .endowments  perverted  or  degraded,  law,  and 
law  only,  was  in  fault.  Wherever  they  were  permitted 
to  exercise  the  faculties  given  to  them,  they  were  not 
found  wanting.  Intelligent,  prudent,  enduring,  saga* 
cious,  brave,  or  patriotic,  according   to   the  insti- 
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tutes  under  which  they  lived,  they  justified  the  evi- 
dence given  in  their  fttvour  by  the  brightest  of  their 
philosophers  and  purest  of  their  compatriots.  Had 
every  other  item  in  the  code  of  Plato's  republic  been 
founded  in  principles  equally  true  to  nature  and  to  her 
unerring  philosophy,  as  those  which  concerned  women, 
the  name  of  his  Utopia  had  not  now  passed  into  a 
proverb  of  legislative  ideality. 

The  history  of  Greece,  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
histories,  furnishes,  beyond  every  other  record  of  the 
species,  proofs  of  the  power  of  adaptation  inherent 
in  the  highly  moral  organization  of  woman.  The 
faithful  and  enduring  wife  of  Athens,  the  gifted  and 
accomplished  Hetsera  of  Ionia,  the  citizen-patriot  and 
devoted  mother  of  Sparta,  contributed,  each  in  her 
separate  way,  to  the  triumph  of  a  great  legislative 
experiment;  —  an  experiment  not  always,  indeed, 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  many,  (as  it  was 
frequently  based  in  the  egotism  of  the  few,)  but 
evincing  in  its  success  the  possible  combination  of 
qualities,  vulgarly  deemed  incompatible  in  the  female 
character,  and  their  co-operation  to  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  a  beneficent  philosophy  and  a  wise  legislatioiu 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Tbe  Women  of  Italy  —  Before  the  Romans— Under  the  Roman  Re* 
public. 

The  vestiges  of  some  great  physical  revolution  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Italy  have  accredited  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Sicily,  originally  part  of  the  main  land, 
was  separated  from  the  continent  by  that  concussion. 
Whatever  were  the  races  which  then  inhabited  the 
main  land,  (if,  indeed,  this  event  did  not  precede  the 
appearance  of  man  in  the  region,)  they  must  have 
been  driven  by  the  inundation  which  accompanied  it, 
to  those  cloud-capped  mountains  that  rose  above  the 
world  of  waters,  raging  at  their  base.  * 

Without,  however,  recurring  to  such  an  hypothesis, 
there  are  sufficient  evidences  that  the  plains  of  Italy, 

*  Michale,  L*ItaHa  avante  i  Romani.  DoIomien»  La  Sicile  Antique. 
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such  as  they  now  exist,  have  been  the  creations  of  a 
comparatively  recent  date  ;  and  that  at  an  epoch  not 
very  remote  from  the  dawning  of  traditional  history, 
the  soil  must  have  remained  too  loaded  with  water 
and  unconsolidated,  to  admit  of  cultivation,  or  to 
form  a  healthy  abode  for  the  hirnian  animal.  There 
seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the 
so  called  aborigines  were  a  rude  and  simple  race, 
ignorant  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  scattered 
with  their  flocks  through  the  ravines  of  th^  Ap- 
penines.* 

When  the  settling  of  the  elements,  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  sinking  of  the  waters, 
had  changed  the  face  of  nature,  a  region  was  opened 
to  the  Alpine  colonists,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
that  imagination  can  portray,  A  paradise,  in  aU  the 
freshness  of  creation,  must  have  bimit  upon  the 
delighted  senses,  promising  a  prompt  reward  to 
labour,  and  hastening  the  progress  of  a  precocious 
civilization. 

In  the  task  of  social  developmenti  the  natives  of 

t  "  Genus  homionm  agreste,  tine  legibas,  sine  imperio,  libernm 
Atqne  solatam.'*-— Saliust  cited  by  Michale. 
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the  soil  were  not  abandoned  to  their  own  resourcea* 
Seated  upon  the  most  beautiful  of  seas,  looking  from 
their  lovely  shores  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor,  with  Bgypt  the  policized,  Phoenicia  the  let- 
tered, and  Tyre  the  aiterprizing,  opposite  to  them, 
tiie  Italians,  in  all  likelihood,  maintained  intercourse 
with  these  populations,  even  before  the  supposed 
colonies  arrived,  to  dispute  in  the  first  instance  with 
them  the  soil,  and  afterwards  to  bestow  upon  them, 
in  a  political  and  social  union,  the  arts,  and  the 
instruction  of  their'own  native  lands. f 

In  times  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  certainty 
of  history,  the  Greek  colonies  came,  hiving  like  bees, 
on  the  flowery  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ,  en* 
nobling  them  with  the  name  of  Magna-Ghrecia,  and 
bringing  a  preponderating  moral  influence,  to  bear 
upon  the  crude  political  institutions  of  early  Italy. 

*  Miehale  doabU  this  eastern  colonization,  and  considers  the 
Qreeks  as  the  earliest  settlers :  bat  his  own  mode  of  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  things,  favonrs  the  supposition*  that  if  any  comroani- 
cation  subsisted  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  &c.  narigation  must 
have  passed  from  the  most  polished  to  the  rudest  shores,  and  not 
vice  vena.  It  is  farther  clear,  that  the  gigantic  and  massy  architeo- 
tare  called  Cyclopean,  of  which  soch  early  traces  are  found  in  Italy, 
was  not  indigenous,  hot  of  eastern  origin. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Italy  was  exposed,  from  the  side 
of  the  Alps,  to  the  invasions  of  whatever  nations  noay 
have  possessed,  or  wandered  over,  the  immense  forests 
of  northern  Europe :  of  these,  the  Grauls  have  left  the 
strongest  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  traditions  of 
the  country.*  It  cannot,  however,  be  imagined  that 
civilization  derived  much  from  such  a  source. 

Michale,  not  without  good  ground,  attributes  the 
early  constitution  of  the  Italian  population  in  small 
and  independent  communities,  to  the  same  cause 
which  to  this  day  has  impeded  the  formation  of  a 
feeling  of  Italian  nationality — ^the  geographical  aspect 
of  a  soil,  broken  up  by  mountain  chains,  and  divided 
by  large  and  frequent  rivers :  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  occasional  invasions  from  the  north,  of 
stranger  populations,  must  have  contributed  to  knit 
and  strengthen  such  federal  unions,  wherever  they 
prevailed. 

*  It  is  singnlar  that,  though  this  is  the  case,  the  language  of  Rome 
proves,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  that  tribes  of  a  Teutonic 
origin  must  have  obtained  a  more  durable  seat  in  Italy.  In  the  Latin 
language,  nearly  the  whole,  which  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  be  derived  from  a  common  source  with  the  German 
and  Saxon  tongues. 
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But  the  early  Greek  adventurers,  also,  who  set^ 
Ued  in  Italy,  were  exiles  from  republioan  states ; 
and  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  whatever  might  be  its 
denomination,  may  have  added  its  influence,  in  giving 
a  character  to  the  free  and  independent  cities  which 
they  joined.  The  Sabines,  Latins,  Rutili,  Bqui, 
Volsci,  and  other  little  states  (resembling  the  Lil- 
liputian dukeries  of  modem  Italy)  were  thus 
congregated  in  frequent  alliance  ;  and,  Btruria,  (su- 
perior to  all,  the  Athens  of  ancient  Italy,)  was  distin- 
guished by  an  intimacy  and  permanency  of  its  federal 
associations,  which  gave  it  almost  an  air  of  distinct 
nationality. 

The  condition  of  the  Btruscan  women  was  among 
the  social  and  political  miracles  of  Italy  before  the 
Romans.  Called  upon  for  equal  labour  and  equal 
endurance  with  the  men,  they  enjoyed  almost  equal 
rights.  Their  high  estimation  may  be  collected  from 
the  one  fact,  that  they  were  admitted  to  all  social 
meetings,  public  and  private.  In  the  representations 
of  their  solemn  national  festivals,  the  women  are  de- 
picted reclining  on  the  same  couch  with  their  hus- 
bands,  and  under  the  same    covering,   round  the 
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festive  table.  The  tutolus^*  a  national  head-dress, 
adopted  by  the  Btniscan  matrons^  was,  doubtless, 
regarded  as  a  token  of  high  distinction ;  for  Italy 
herself,  in  her  majesty,  is  found  symbolized  in  the 
proudest  works  of  art,  diademed  with  that  pyra- 
midJcal  ornament,  which  was  ex.clusiyely  dedicated 
in  those  early  ages  to  crown  the  mothers  of  the 
country.t 

Marriage  ai^oi^  this  people  was  a  ceremony  sur- 
rounded with  much  pomp ;  and  another  great  mark 
of  the  consideration  in  which  the  females  were  held, 
was  the  custom  uniformly  adopted  of  adding  the 
mother's  name  to  the  designation  of  the  pon,  an 
acknowledgment  of  woman's  claim  as  the  foundress 
of  families*— -a  claim  beyond  all  the  cavils  of  scepticism 
to  deny.    The  elevated  social  position  of  the  sex  is, 

*  '*  MatreslEunilias  crines  convolatos  ad  Terticem  capitis  qaos 
babent  nti  yelatos,  dicent  tateloa.*' — Farro  de  Lingua  LaHna, 

t  There  is  a  fragment  still  extant,  representing  an  Etmscan 
woman  in  her  flowhig  tunic,  her  brow  diademed,  her  feet  sandaled, 
the  whole,  figure  bearing  a  strict  resemblance  to  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon.  Another  of  these  monuments'  is  cited  by  Michale,  fall  of 
moral  beauty.  It  represents  the  death-bed  of  an  Etruscan  matron, 
surrounded  by  her  husband  and  children ;  and  exhibits,  in  its  action, 
the  best  affections  and  highest  duties  that  have  ennobled  the  sex  in 
all  ages. 
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perhaps^  further  marked  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
lofty  bearing  of  the  female  figures,  universal  on  the 
monumental  records  of  the  public  and  domestic  ce* 
remonies  of  the  people.  Regular  features,  high  fore- 
headsi  well  developed  forms,  and  graceful  attitudes, 
give  assurance  of  a  physiological  excellence ;  while  a 
spiritual  expression  of  countenance  betokens  a  cor- 
responding superiority  of  intellect.*  Those  fteunilies 
which  could  boast  a  succession  of  eminent  mothers, 
were  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  an  evidence  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  virtue  of  the  sex,  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Roman  authorities,  must,  in  the 
latter  ages,  have  survived  the  primitive  purity  of  man- 
ners, which  caused  it.f 

*  '*  Le  femmined'EtniriaaTevano  rmvidiabile  pregio  d'essere  repn- 
tate  Bommamente  belle.** — ^Michale. 

f  '*  Non  te  Peoelopen  diffidlem  procris 
TyrrheDus  gennit  parens." 

HOEAT. 

This  is  an  accnsation  generally  brought  by  the  less  refined  commu- 
nities against  the  more  civilized.  As  coming,  too,  from  a  political 
enemy,  sncb  a  statement  is  not  to  be  very  literally  taken.  The 
Romans,  forming  their  women  to  a  servile  submission,  and  founding 
female  innocence  upon  ignorance,  not  unnaturally  looked  with  8us« 
picion  on  a  more  liberal  system.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  English 
public  are  scandalised  at  the  intellectual  superiority  of  French  wo- 
men, and  are  unjust  to  their  virtues. 
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These,  indeed,  may  be  but  faint  and  unsatisfactory 
evidences  of  the  state  of  women  in  Etruria ;  but  they 
are  all  that  can  be  discovered  concerning  a  people 
known  only  through  fragmentary  traditions,  and  the 
pictorial  monuments  which  time  has  spared.  Enough, 
however,  exists  to  mark  the  superiority  of  the  nation, 
over  their  rude  and  semi-barbarous  neighbours  — to 
authenticate  the  refinement  of  their  manners — and  to 
attest  their  possession  of  that  sensibility  of  a  tempera- 
ment,  which  is  most  fisivourable  to  female  influence. 

Etruria  was  still  the  centre  of  Italian  civilization, 
the  main  pivot  of  its  political  combinations,  and  ex« 
tended  its  influence  from  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of 
Calabria,  at  the  period,  when  a  band  of  reckless  fii* 
gitives,  (congregated  by  common  wants  and  common 
crimes,  and  derived,  probably,  from  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  which  had  migrated  into  Italy  by  the  Tyrol,) 
halted,  and  fixed  themselves  on  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  the  future  Rome.*    The  Palatine  was  then  covered 

*  Michale  says  "  a  troop  of  shepherds  and  fugitive  slaves :"  hut 
the  language  of  Rome  determines  the  origin  of  the  people  to  have 
been  Teutonic ;  and  thence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  the 
remnant  of  some  migratory  body,  conquered  in  battle,  or  reduced  by 
starvation,  to  fix  themselves  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  part  of  the 
country,  away  from  the  natives  and  inhabitants. 
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with  wood,  and  surrounded  by  the  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Tibur.  It  had  long  been  abandoned  to  neglect 
and  desolation,  and  afforded  an  appropriate  site  for 
the  encampment  of  a  destitute  and  predatory  multi- 
tude, 

"  Di  nido  e  di  difeaa  di  gente  ribftlda." 

Such  were  the  founders  of  ''  the  eternal  city/'  the 
masters  of  the  future  destinies  of  mankind,  whose  in- 
fluence and  whose  tenets  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
spirit  of  existing  civilization,  rendering  its  laws  arbi- 
trary and  harsh,  and  embittering  its  religion.  For 
if  the  modern  world  owes  to  Greece  its  arts,  its  science, 
and  its  philosophy,  it  stands  indebted  to  Rome  for 
much  of  its  jurisprudence,  and  for  its  church ;  and 
il  UUte  deUa  L'uipa*  is  still  found  circulating  its  ener- 
giadng  vitality,  through  the  institutions  of  both. 

Scarcely  had  the  northern  savages  hived  among  Uie 
Clustering  hills  of  Latium,  and  directed  too  success- 
fully their  brute  force  against  the  comparative  civili- 
zation of  their  neighbours  and  victims,  when  they 

*  **  II  latte  della  lupa  si  perpetao  nelle  yene  de*  Romani,ne  qaindi 
cooobbero  mai  i  aentimenti  di  sociabiUtlt,  i  piaceri  della  societi,  !• 
regole  che  airadempimento  di  essi  prescrive  la  natarm.*' — Dtlftco. 
Richerche  aal  ?ero  cafattere  della  Giuriaprad.  Romana. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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found  the  necessity  of  imposing  some  restraints  on 
their  own  ferocious  passions,  of  seeking  protection 
against  themselves,  in  such  rude  laws  as  nature  it- 
self suggests,  or  in  a  wholesale  imitation  of  whatever 
they  could  comprehend  in  the  polity  of  the  Etru* 
rians.* 

But  however  rude  the  outline  of  their  political  le- 
gislation, the  domestic  despotism  incidental  to  all  savage 
populations  had  firmly  traced  its  brief  but  arbitrary 
and  comprehensive  code,  for  the  government  of  the 
interior  establishments  of  Rome.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  this  antithesis  should  subsist ; 
since  the  woman  and  the  child  have  no  where  to  look 
for  protection  for  their  physical  weakness  against  the 
passions  of  the  man,  save  in  the  paramount  authority 
of  a  constituted  public  body.  Wherever  that  autho- 
rity exists  not,  or  is  silent,  the  father  and  the  husband 
exert  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  subject 

*  L'importanza  delle  leggi,  ciod  di  an  yincolo  proprio  a  ritener  gli 
nomini,  ne  sentimenti  d*  omaniUt,  ed  acoDfermarA  i  loro  diritti,  stabi* 
lendone  i  doreri,  fa  an  sentimento  che  precede  la  stesia  fonnazione 
de*  corpi  social!,  an  Bentimento  anivoco  della  specie  omana,  e  ripe- 
tato  doTonqae  easa  pote  formare  delle  aasociazioni.— Giorespradenxa 
Romana. 
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family ;  and  that,  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons,  be« 
cause  they  have  the  power. 

Romulus,  whether  a  mythic  or  an  historic  person- 
age, is  generally  considered  as  representing  the  first 
who  constituted  the  robber  band  a  political  commu* 
nity,  by  engrafting  on  his  own  superiority  of  captain- 
ship, some  portions  of  the  more  liberal  institutions, 
which  he  found  in  practice  in  the  surroimding  cities  : 
but  it  was  Numa  Pompilius  who  filled  out  his  meagre 
outiine ;— estabUshing  a  civQ  rule,  curbing  the  fierce 
volitions  of  the  soldier  population  through  their  su« 
perstitious  fears,  and  providing  for  the  possibility  of 
those  occasional  truces,  which  were  then  all  that 
was  known  of  a  state  of  peace. 

But,  in  thus  conciliating  the  conflicting  interests 
of  a  nascent  society,  what  god  or  demon  did  this 
almost  inspired  pagan  implore  ?  what  synod  of  men, 
practically  experienced  in  the  passions  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  species,  did  he  consult  ?  Not  one.  The 
originator  of  Roman  civilization,  in  order  to  stamp 
his  code  with  authority,  and  to  ensure  the  submission 
of  his  people,  declared  that  he  had  derived  his  wisdom 
from  a  nymph  — a  female  spirit— the  assumed  im- 
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personation,  probably,  of  those  images  of  feminine 
beauty  and  intellectual  majesty,  with  which  Etrus- 
can art  might  have  brought  his  subjects  acquainted. 
It  was  from  Egeria  (he  asserted)  that  he  had  de- 
rived his  code,  during  conversations  carried  on  in 
that  solitary  and  secluded  grotto,  to  which  the  pilgrim 
feet  of  modem  wanderers  are  still  turned  with  reve- 
rential steps.    It  was  by  the  inspiration  (he  said)  of 
this  female  intelligence,  that  he  was  directed ;  and 
the  hitherto  indocile  and  ferocious  people  saw  no  in- 
congruity in  the  circumstance.     It  was  Egeria  who 
commanded  them  to  fear  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the 
law ;  and,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  tyrannise  over 
their  females  at  home,  they  must  have  still  acknow- 
ledged the  divinity  of  woman's  spirit ;  for  they  im- 
plicitly followed  her  counsel.    The  college  of  pontiffs, 
presided  by  its  sovereign  pontiff,   then  established 
under  female  influence,   (six  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  the  birth  of  Him,  *'  the  servant  of  whose 
servants"  still  bears  that  sacred  title,)  is  to  this  day 
shadowed  in  the  sacred  College  of  Cardinals ;  and  the 
vestals,  priests,  and  augurs  of  Numa  and  of  Egeria, 
constitute  the  machinery  by  which  the  church  still 
serves  and  rules  the  state. 
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Numa  Pompilius  was  a  moral  man,  had  been  a 
married  nian,  and  had  retired  to  sylvan  scenery  and 
rural  seclusion,  that  he  might  devote  his  days  to  the 
study  of  religion  and  of  law.  Who,  then,  was 
Egeria  ?  Was  the  goddess  of  his  inspiration  a  re- 
flection of  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  an  impersonation  of 
feelings  and  of  thoughts  which  had  grown  up  dming 
his  intercourse  with  a  mortal  woman,  and  while  he 
was  in  inteUectual  communion  with  a  mind,  to  which 
sex  had  imparted  an  instinctive  perspicacity,  and  an 
intuitiv  egrasp? 

But,  nymph  or  woman,  a  fabulous  or  a  real  per- 
sonage, it  is  curious  to  remark  that,  while  her  influ- 
ence was  effective  in  subjecting  the  will  of  a  bar- 
barous race,  and  changing,  as  it  were,  the  very 
nature  of  a  people,  the  condition  of  the  sex  was 
either  wholly  neglected,  or  noticed  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  cruel  oppression.  Amidst  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  domi- 
nion of  law,  and  some  improvements  in  the  political 
constitution,  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  citi- 
zens  at  large,  every  new  enactment  tended  to  rivet 
more  closely  the  galling  chain,  which    the  primi- 
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tive  barbarism  of  man  had  wound  round  the  women  of 
Rome.  From  Servius  to  Justinian  (the  father  of  mo* 
dem  jurisprudence)^  no  male  legislator  sought  a  re- 
peal of  the  early  laws  against  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  sex :  thej  rather  desired  to  abrogate  the  little 
that  had  been  provided  for  its  protection. 

The  Roman  law,  however,  (differing  in  this  respect 
less  from  the  equality  of  nature,  than  the  code  of  the 
Jews,  or  that  of  the  Athenians,)  sanctioned  not  the 
privilege  of  primogeniture  ;  but  in  the  inheritance  of 
property,  placed  both  sexes  on  the  same  level.  But 
even  this  solitary  right,  (confined  in  its  enjoyment 
to  the  single  alone ;  for  the  property  of  a  married 
woman  was,  from  the  hour  of  her  union,  absorbed 
into  that  of  her  husband),  did  not  fail  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  men,  as  soon  as  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  nation  converted  the  privilege  into  a  power. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  hundred  years,  the  Voco- 
nian  law*  took  from  the  women  their  right  of  in- 

*  This  law,  in  aboUthing  the  nataral  right  of  inheritance,  restricted 
all  the  legpiciee  in  faToar  of  a  woman,  to  the  som  of  one  hundred 
thoasaod  sesterces.  An  only  daughter  was  considered  almost  as  an 
alien  in  her  father's  house;  and  where  the  Uw  was  directly  silent, 
the  artifices  of  legal  subtlety  were  retorted  to,  as  stombling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  probity  and  equity. 
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heritanoe,  and  that,  too,  during  tiie  brightest  epoch 
of  female  virtue,   and  of  female  influence.     The 
younger  Scijno  seized  on  this  occasion  for  exercising 
Mb  generosity  towards  his  mother  and  sister;  and 
what  these  august  women  should  have  received  at 
tiie  hand  of  justice,  they  were  glad  to  accept  as  a  be- 
nevolence from  the  free-will  o£Fering  of  affection.  The 
immediate  motive  of  this  law  was  an  apprehension, 
lest  the  independence  of  the  women  should  transfer 
the  wealth  of  the  aristocratic  femilies  into  new  lines : 
for  the  Roman  law,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  favoured 
the  inalienable  descent,  both  of  property,  and  of  re- 
ligious power,  in  a  few  privileged  families. 

The  absolute  dominion  of  the  Roman  father  over 
his  children,  like  that  over  his  slaves,  was  adopted 
among  the  first  attempts  at  legislation ;  and  the  wife 
being  considered  but  as  a  child  or  servant  of  her 
husband  and  master,  she  was,  by  a  strange  legal 
fiction,  converted  into  the  sister  of  her  own  children, 
and  the  daughter  of  her  own  husband.  By  his  sole 
'  judgment,  or  caprice,  the  wife  was  approved  or  cen- 
sured, acqiutted  or  chastised..  In  cases  of  adultery 
or  inebriety  (the  vices  of  his  own  habitual  practice),  a 
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sentence  of  death  might  be  '*  properly  inflicted  "  by 
her  husband,  at  once  her  judge,  her  jury,  her  ac- 
cuser, and  her  executioner.  **  Woman,"  said  the 
law,  "  can  acquire  or  inherit  only  for  the  profit  ol 
her  lord;"  and  so  clearly  was  she  regarded,  in 
Roman  jurisprudence,  as  a  thing,  that,  in  case  of 
any  defect  in  her  legal  title  to  the  rank  of  married 
woman,  she  might  be  reclaimed,  like  other  move- 
ables, on  proof  of  use  and  possession  during  one  en- 
tire year. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  matron,  the 
mater  famUias  of  the  poetical  illusions  of  classical 
posterity.  It  was  in  vain  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  Roman  women  had  merited  a  better  re- 
ward, by  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  their 
country.  They  had,  indeed,  been  amused  with  the 
institution  of  an  annual  festival,  the  matronalia,  in 
commemoration  of  the  reconcilement  they  had  ef- 
fected between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  thereby 
saving  the  infant  state  from  destruction.  They  were 
suffered,  too,  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  to  the 
honour  of  the  valorous  Clelia,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  "  Female  Fortune,"  in  recollection  of  the  media- 
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tion  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Coridanus.  Their 
patriotism  was  acknowledged,  when,  to  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  the  Grauls,  they  spontaneously  surren* 
dered  their  jewels  and  money ;  and  again,  when  in 
the  most  urgent  difficulties  of  the  Punic  wars,  they 
made  a  similar  sacrifice  to  the  exhausted  exchequer 
of  the  state.  Still  no  savage  law  against  their  lives 
and  liberties  was  repealed ;  so  that,  after  having 
acted  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  devotedness  of  the  patriot, 
they  nevertheless  remained,  according  to  the  ancient 
law,  slaves  and  things.* 

These  laws,  thus  marked  by  violence  and  by  igno- 
rance, are  to  this  very  day  not  wholly  uninfluentiai 
in  determining  the  condition  of  the  women  of  modem 
Burope;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  Tacitus  has 
^d  of  the  'independence  and  authority  of  the  sex 
among  the  Germans,  and  aU  that  has  been  boasted  of 

*  *'  Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  parents, 
hosbaods,  or  gnardiant ;  a  sex,  created  to  please  and  obey,  was  never 
aoppoeed  to  bate  obtained  the  age  of  reason  and  experience.  Sacb, 
at  least,  was  the  stem  and  haoghty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
was  insensibly  mollified  before  the  time  of  Justinian." — Gibbon,  VoL 
riii.,  page  70. 
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the  chivalric  gallantry  of  their  descendants,  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Roman  law  has  prevailed ;  and 
tiie  married  woman  is  still  indebted  for  pecuniary 
rights,  to  an  evasion,  as  awkward  and  cumbrous,  as  it 
is  paltry  and  degrading. 

Nature,  however,  that  great  repealer  of  man's 
legal  injustice,  was  not  slow  to  throw  into  partial 
abeyance  dispensations  thus  contradictory  to  her 
behests ;  and  woman,  stripped  as  she  was  of  her 
natural  rights,  never  exerted  a  more  marked  influence, 
than  at  the  time  when  young  Rome  secured  for  its 
virtues  a  respect,  which  was  not  afterwards  paid  to  it 
in  its  proudest  hour  of  universal  dominion. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Lucretias,  the  Virginias, 
and  the  Y  olumnias,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
were  turned  most  readily  by  the  intervention  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  sex,  that  Rome  was  the  most  re- 
doubtable I  and  if  suicide,  the  immolation  of  a 
daughter,  and  the  fortunate  feebleness  of  Coriolanus, 
were  circumstances  in  themselves  of  but  equi- 
vocal character,  they  indicate,  at  worst,  a  barbarous, 
and  not  a  corrupt  state  of  society.  But  however  the 
Christian  moralist  may  regard  these  events,  they 
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astablish^  beyond  the  power  of  cavil,  the  moral  ixn- 
portance  of  the  sex  to  the  state ;  and  prove  that  their 
unUeinished  virtue  made  a  part  of  the  national  ho- 
nour, that  an  outrage  upon  it  provoked  revolutions 
subversive  of  despotism,  which  a  more  comprehensive 
and  systematic  violence  in  other  quarters  could  not 
determine. 

It  was  in  the  period  of  Rome's  earliest  legisla- 
tion, that  woman,  the  slave,  the  thing,  was  most 
effectually  employed  in  all  the  subtile  agency  of 
mind.    The  Sibyl,  with  her  nine  books,  imaged  tlie 
genius  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  female  organization ; 
but  tiie  vestal  priestess  assumed  a  higher  authority 
over  the  credulity  of  mankind,  than  man  himself  had 
ever  exercised.    The  priest  and  the  augur  had  no 
power  comparable  with  her's,  before  whose  supre- 
macy the  highest  magistrates  of  the  republic  bowed 
their  insignia.    To  her  was  committed  the  highest 
prerogative  of  mercy,  a  power  above  that  of  law ; 
for  when  the  law  condemned,  the  bare  presence  of  the 
vestal  sufficed  to  pardon  and  to  save. 

Even  the  dreadful  penally  annexed  to  the  violation 
of  the  vestal's  vow,  proves,  by  its  inhuman  severity, 
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the  confidence  reposed  in  her  virtue:  for  it  was 
not  in  human  nature,  depraved  and  hardened  as  it 
may  have  been  by  bigotry  and  superstition,  to  have 
enacted  such  a  punishment,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  often  inflicted.  The  vestal's  evidence  in 
trials  was  also  received  without  the  fomiaUty  of  an 
oath;  and  she  was  chosen  as  arbiter  in  legal  dis- 
putes of  much  moment — a  deference  at  once  to  her 
probity,  and  to  the  acuteness  of  her  subtle  intelli- 
gence. 

Progressing  civilization,  however,  while  it  in- 
creased the  influence  of  females,  had  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  few  advantages  which  the  laws  of  the  more 
ancient  times  had  assigned  them.  The  Oppian  law 
prohibited  women  from  using  carriages  in  the  city, 
and  from  wearing  purple  robes,  or  any  golden  orna- 
ments weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce.  The 
pretext  was  the  exigency  of  the  state,  and  the  wo- 
men appear  to  have  submitted  cheerfully  to  the 
sacrifice. 

But  after  the  victorious  termination  of  the  war, 
when  the  women  sought  a  repeal  of  this  law  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  a  return  to  ancient  usage,  the  conser- 
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▼atives  of  Rome  took  the  alarm,  and  saw  nothing  less 
than  danger  to  church  and  state,  in  an  unprecedented 
irruption  of  female  emancipators.  Cato,  the  tensnor, 
stem,  cold,  and  despotic,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  husbandism  and  egoistical  celibacy  of  Rome ; 
(and  on  hearing,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  discus- 
sion, that  every  avenue  of  the  Forum  was  crowded 
with  the  ladies  of  the  city,  soliciting  the  senators 
and  tribunes  as  they  passed  for  "  their  most  sweet 
voices")  he  went  down  to  the  house,  to  oppose  re- 
dress, and  to  declare  for  the  finality  of  a  measure, 
which  had  his  entire  approbation. 

He  spoke  onthe  wisdom  of  the  Oppianlaw,as  one 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  as  one  who  did  know  what  it  was  to 
have  one,  that  had  proved  too  much  for  him.  He  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  women  as  a  frightftd  and 
perilous  innovation  on  the  necessary  and  wholesome 
custom  of  female  restriction.  He  described  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  women,  and  the  attempt  to  repeal 
the  law,  as  a  fatal  overthrow  of  ancient  order  and 
decorum,  as  rebellion  against  their  master-husbands 
—against  law,  government,  and  religion. 
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*'  He  considered,"  he  said,  ^'  their  claiming  rights, 
and  assuming  a  voice  in  public  afiairs,  to  be  an  ine- 
fragable  proof  that  the  men  had  lost  their  mqfe$iyf 
and  abdicated  their  supreme  authority — that  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  weaker  sex,  which  their  an- 
cestors had  established  by  so  many  wise  laws;  for 
(continued  the  severe  and  eloquent,  and,  haply,  hen- 
pecked leader  of  the  conservatives,  addressing  the 
senate),  **  if  each  master  of  a  family,  emulating  the 
example  of  his  progenitors,  had  kept  his  wife  in  due 
submission  at  home,  we  should  not  now  have  so  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  public  disobedience  of  the  con- 
gregated sex."* 

The  Oppian  law,    however,  was  repealed;    ihe 

*  The  "  gravity  of  Cato"  in  this  instance  is  too  aolemnly  ridienlons, 
not  to  give  a  specimen  of  it,  with  all  the  benefit  of  Livy*s  original. 
**  Si  in  saft  qnisque  nostrum  matrefamilias,  Quiritea,  jns  et  majes- 
tatem  riri  retinere  instltnisset,  minus  cum  universis  fmminis  negotii 
haberemus.  Nunc  domi  victa  libertas  nostra,  iippotentia  muliebri, 
hie  quoque  in  Foro  obteritur  et  calcatur :  et  quia  singulas  sustinere 
non  potoimuB,  nniversas  horremns  . .  i .  Quod  nisi  me  verecundia 
singularum  magis  majestatis  et  pudoris,  quam  univerearum  tenuisset, 
ne  compellatsB  a  Consuls  viderentur,  dixissem :  Qui  hie  mos  est  in 
publicum  procurrendi  et  obsidendi  vias,  et  viros  alienos  appellandi? 
Istud  ipsum  sues  quseque  domi  rogarenon  potoistis  ?  anblandiores  io 
publico  quam  in  privato,  et  alienisquam  vestris  estis?"  &c. — ^Liv. 
Hist.  L.  xxxiv. 
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arrangement  supported  by  Gato,  the  censor,  was 
determined  not  to  be  final ;  and  when  the  triumph, 
of  the  women,  supported  by  all  the  numerous 
party  of  the  day,  was  pronounced,  tiiere  was,  doubt* 
less,  grande  hUariiS  on  one  side  of  the  house,  while, 
on  the  other,  dejection  murmured  the  awful  pro- 
phecy, that  all  virtue  in  woman  would  be  hence* 
forth  but  a  name.  Cornelia,  Aurelia,  and  Attica, 
proved  the  falsehood  of  the  projAecy. 

The  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  was  followed  by  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  matrons,  for  other 
repeals ;  and  they  aspired  to  the  common  benefits  of  a 
free  and  opulent  republic,  in  spite  of  the  abusive 
epithet  of  Androgyne  (the  he  woman)^  bestowed 
upon  such  women  as  had  pleaded  their  own  causes 
before  the  tribunal.* 

The  women  of  Rome  at  this  refonning  epoch  went 
further  still — ^they  strove  to  command  the  use  and 
secure  their  right  to  their  private  fortunes  :  to  pro- 
tect their  estates  against  alienation,  through  the  ex- 

*  When  the  first  Roman  woman  andertook  her  own  defence  before 
a  tribunal,  the  Senate  waa  bo  astoanded  by  a  spirit  so  anprecedented, 
that  they  solemnly  implored  the  Qods  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
omen. — ^Platarcb. 
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travagance  and  vices  of  a  prodigal  husband,  and  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  marriage  contract ;  ex- 
tending it  even  to  the  imprecedented  right  of  their 
being  allowed  to  seek  a  divorce,  upon  proof  of  ill 
usage  or  other  disagreements.  Hitherto  the  domestic 
lord  and  judge  might  pronounce  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  he  might  divorce  her  by  expelling  her  his 
house  and  bed;  but  the  slavery  of  the  wretched 
female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  asserted, 
for  his  own  convenience,  the  manly  prerogative  of  a 
divorce.  The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished 
on  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  had  abstained  from 
the  exercise  of  this  tempting  privilege  above  five 
hundred*  years  ;  but  the  fact  may  not  have  been  un- 
connected with  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connection, 
"  in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce  her 
tyrant,  when  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 

*  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  centary,  a  Roman  citizen  first  Tentared 
to  recar  to  the  law  of  divorce,  and  to  pat  away  his  wife :  this  was 
Sparins  Carvilias,  who  parted  with  his  wife,  not  for  her  frailty,  bat 
her  sterility.  Sparius  had  the  law  on  his  side,  bat  pablic  opinion 
was  against  him:  the  marriage  vow  was,  in  the  conviction  of  the 
citizens,  irrevocable ;  and  the  legal,  bat  immoral  act  of  Sparias,  drew 
apon  him  the  contempt  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  one  sex,  and  the  in- 
dignant resentment  of  the  other. 
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his  sl^ve.''  Cato  the  censor  was  again  indignant  at 
the  bold  proceedings  of  the  women,  and  shocked  that 
the  Roman  matron  should  presume  to  consider  herself 
as  a  Yoluntaiy  companion  of  her  lord  and  master,  and 
should  propose  that  the  marriage  contract  might  be 
dissolved  by  eidier  parties  alike,  on  their  respective 
complaints,  and  proofs  of  incompatibility. 

The  women  further  complained  of  the  rudeness 
of  the  primitive  forms  of  Roman  nuptials :  they 
remonstrated  against  being  purchased  from  their 
parents,  and  yet  buying  their  prerogative  of  enter- 
ing the  bridegroom's  house  with  "  three  pieces  of 
copper."  The  being  seated  with  him  on  the  same 
sheep-skin,  and  eating  with  him  the  same  salt-cake, 
were,  it  was  true,  simple  symbols  of  the  mystic  union 
of  marriage;  but  they  were  symbols  of  a  union 
"  rigorous  and  unequal,"  *  a  new  servitude  dif- 
fering little  from  that  in  which  they  lived  in  their 
father's  house,  though  decorated  with  the  futile  title 
of  adoption. 

*  "  If  (aays  the  elder  Cato),  yon  surprised  your  wife  in  adaltery, 
yoQ  may  kill  her  without  trial  —  but  if  she  surprises  you  in  the  fact, 
the  law  will  not  permit  her  to  touch  you,  not  even  with  the  tip  of  h^r 
finger.*'  **  Sk*  aduUeram,  digito  non  auderei  coniingere:  nequejut 
eff^**— Apad  Aol.  Qelliam,  L.  x.  C.  23. 
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Bat  Cato  resisted  and  vituperated  in  vain.  The 
women  carried  the  sense,  or  the  passions  of  society 
along  with  them.*  A  new  jurisprudence  was  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  rights  of  woman  were  more  duly 
considered ;  in  which  marriage,  like  other  partner- 
ships, was  pronounced  to  be  dissolvable  **  by  the  abdi- 
cation of  either  of  the  associates ;"  and  the  women, 
without  losing  their  name  or  independence,  '*  were 
jpermitted  to  prescribe  the  liberal  and  definite  terms 
of  their  own  marriage  contract."  The  expediency  of 
the  concessions  Uius  made  to  justice  and  to  nature, 
was  fully  proved  by  the  virtues  and  the  intellect  of 
the  Roman  women,  at  an  epoch  when  domestic  civili- 
zation, foreign  conquest,  wealth,  power,  and  inde- 
pendence, covered  republican  Rome  with  a  brighter 
halo  of  national  glory,  than  ever  glorified  so  young  a 
nation,  or  ever  perhaps  consummated  the  grandeur  of 
an  ancient  one. 

The  Romans,  who  in  their  stoical  temperaments 
and  early  institutions  resembled  the  Spartan  more 

*  "  The  Aodent  worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess 
to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  married  life;  bat  her  epithet 
of  mriplaca,  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which 
side  submission  and  repentance  were  always  expected."— Qibbon. 
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than  any  other  of  the  Greek  states,  looked  much  to 
the  physiological  excellence  of  their  women,  for  tiie 
strength  and  perfection  c£  their  raee;  and  it  had 
passed  into  an  axiom,  that  **  the  strongest  bodies 
owed  their  vigour  to  the  very  milk  with  which  they 
were  nurtured  in  their  in£Emcy."  The  Roman  youth 
continued  in  Rome's  last  days  to  be  the  disciples  of 
tiieir  mothers,  long  after  the  first  eight  years  had 
dapsed,  (t^e  prescribed  period  o{  their  tuition  in  the 
paternal  house  :)  and  even  after  the  toga  virilis  had 
been  drawn  over  their  manly  shoulders,  they  were 
found  to  loiter  in  their  mother's  circles. 

The  Gracchi  (says  Cicero)  were  under  the  im- 
mediate tuition  of  their  mother;*  and  women  of 
the  highest  rank  (for  such  were  Cornelia,  Attica, 
and  Aurelia,)  not  only  presided  over  the  education  of 
their  sons,  but  undertook  the  responsible  situation 
of  governesses,  to  such  patrician  children,  as  were 
destined  by  their  birth  and  by  parental  ambition  to 
hold  high  offices  in  the  state. 

Oratory,  the  talent  most  called  for  in  the  political 
market  of  Rome,  was  considered  to  owe  much  of  its 

*  Nod  tun  id  gremio  quam  in  sennone  mutrit." 
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prevalence,  its  charm,  and  its  influence,  to  the  natural 
eloquence  of  the  mothers,  from  whose  lips  the  greatest 
orators  had  sucked  in  the  first  elements  of  the  art  of 
persuasion.  In  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  Caius  Curio, 
the  third  great  orator  of  his  age,  owed  his  brilliant 
and  fluent  eloquence,  so  peculiarly  feminine,  to  the 
enlightened  conversation  of  his  mother's  interior. 
'*  The  reputation  of  Curio"  (he  says)  "  was  founded 
on  his  clear,  shining  phraseology,  his  promptness, 
quickness,  and  facility  of  expression.  These  perfec- 
tions he  attained  by  the  correct  and  polished  conver- 
sations  of  the  home  in  which  he  was  brought  up." 
The  eloquence  of  the  glorious  elder  son  of  Cornelia,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  was  mild,  persuasive,  full  of  feeling 
and  finesse,  addressed  to  the  passions,  and  frequently 
reaching  to  the  sublime  of  terror,  through  the  deepest 
pathos.  It- was  mother-eloquence  —  the  eloquence 
he  had  imbibed  with  the  first  impressions  he  received 
from  a  mother's  endearing  accents. 

Cicero,  dweUing,  in  his  delightful  garrulity,  on  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  early  education,  relates  of 
himself  and  of  Atticus,  that  in  their  boyish  days  they 
were  wont,  according  to  the  system  of  education  of 
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those  times,  to  act  the  pleading  of  causes  before 
judges,  (as  the  younger  Cato  did,)  and  to  recite  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  though  it  were  an  agree- 
able form ;  adding  that  the  accomplished  Attica  pre* 
sided  over  their  exercises  of  eloquence  and  memory, 
and  at  once  stimulated  and  recompensed  their  efforts.* 
''From  such  early  advantages,"  observes  Quinc- 
tilian,  **  many  persons  of  ordinary  capacities  attained 
to  renown  in  the  forum  ;  even  men  deficient  in  other 
eminent  qualifications." 

But  the  influence  which  female  intellect  exercised 
over  the  interests  of  society,  through  education,  was 
not  confined  to  the  patrician  dames  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Rome.  Even  the  lowliest  quarters 
of  Rome  had  their  plebeian  Cornelia,  some  matron 
of  humble  life,  with  superior  intellectual  endowments, 
to  whom  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  quarter 
was  consigned.  ''  Before  this  matron,"  says  Quinc- 
tilian,  ''  it  was  deemed  an  heinous  offence  to  speak 

*  The  respect  which  the  pupils  of  these  accomplished  mothers 
maintained  for  the  sex,  is  beantifnlly  illostrated  by  the  reverence 
which  Atticns  preserved  for  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilia,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  theatre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  empire : 
no  wood,  except  cedar  curioosly  carved,  was  employed  in  any  part  of 
the  bailding. 
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or  to  act  ill."  She  not  only  taught  the  youths,  but 
prepared  them  for  the  business  which  they  were  to 
follow ;  she  regulated  their  recreation,  and  watched 
over  their  morals.  Boys  very  generally  love  female 
instructesses,  but  the  reverence  and  the  love  which 
the  Roman  mothers,  at  this  period,  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  their  sons  and  pupils,  justified  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  that  they  were 


"  As  parents  honoared,  and  as  gods  obeyed. 


f« 


The  life  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  the  wife  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  the 
mother  of  his  two  inunortal  sons  of  that  name,  would 
alone  suffice  to  establish  the  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  of  the  women  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  their  worthiness  to  claim  and  to  possess  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  as  nobly  performing  its  duties.  Tibe* 
rius  and  Caius  Gracchus  owed  the  virtues  and  the 
powers  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  illustrate  their 
unknown,  though  patrician  name,  to  the  temperament 
and  to  the  precepts  of  their  mother.  Cornelia  has 
been  accused  of  having  applied  too  much  stimulus  to 
the  fierce  and  kindling  genius  of  her  sons.    Her  fre- 
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quent  reproach  to  them,  ''  Shall  I,  then,  only  be  ho- 
noured as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  when  I  desire 
the  still  greater  title  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?" 
was  thought  to  imply  a  higher  and  a  less  justifiable 
ambition  than  that  of  maternal  gratification.  But 
her  sons  and  pupils,  through  their  short  and  glorious 
lives,  amply  justified  the  purity  and  the  patriotism  of 
their  parent's  aspirations. 

These  patrician  liberals,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  public  career,  evinced  an  uncompromising 
zeal  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
Rising  above  the  prejudices  of  class  and  station, 
they  struggled  hard  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  honesty, 
against  the  increasing  despotism  and  sordid  avarice  of 
their  own  corrupted  order. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  on  his  return  out  of  Spain,  had 
felt  his  sympathies  roused  by  a  spectacle  of  desolation 
and  misery,  presented  in  the  country  now  called  the 
Campagna,  and  in  Etruria ;  and  he  boldly  called  for 
the  appropriate  remedy,  an  Agrarian  law,  to  recover 
for  the  people  their  right  and  property  in  public  lands, 
which  had  been  gradually  wrenched  firom  them  by 
the  patricians,  through  a  system  of  legal  chicanery 
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and  bare&ced  tyranny,  all  but  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  To  feel  the  political  importance,  or 
to  understand  the  justice  of  this  measure,  requires  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  of  the  working  of  its  institutions ;  but  ex* 
amples  may  be  found  nearer  to  our  own  age  and 
country  of  the  violence  ever  provoked  in  high  quar- 
ters, by  any,  the  lightest  attacks  on  exclusive  privi* 
leges  and  usurpations,  when  they  assume  a  pecuniary 
shape,  which  will  render  the  boldness  of  Tiberius^  and 
his  danger  in  attempting  it,  readily  intelligible. 

In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  Tiberius  was  successful ; 
and  the  senate  was  compelled  to  yield  that  to  fear, 
which  they  had  long  and  obstinately  denied  to  justice : 
but  the  patricians,  incapable  of  forgiveness,  turned 
the  virtues  which  sought  to  serve  the  republic,  into 
accusations  of  an  intention  to  destroy  it. 

Taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  executor  to 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Tiberius  again  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  patricians,  by  rescuing,  from  the 
plunder  of  a  faction,  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  the 
people.  These  traits  of  a  prompt  and  generous  sym- 
pathy bear  ample  testimony  to  the  probity  of  his 
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early  education,  developed  and  nuxtared  by  maternal 
sensibility.  But  virtues,  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  tl\ey  are  exhibited,  receive  their 
reward  in  calumny  and  misrepresentation ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people  to  find 
a  colourable  pretext,  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a 
political  rival,  as  a  public  enemy.  Tiberius  Gracchus 
perished  by  assassination,  a  sacrifice  to  a  reforming 
spirit,  for  which  the  society  in  which  he  acted  was 
not  prepared* 

Caius  Gracchus  was  of  another  character  and  tem- 
per. Roused,  and  not  crushed  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  he  brought  to  the  task  of  vengeance,  powers 
and  energies  capable  of  the  highest  e£Forts  for  the 
public  good.  Vast  in  his  designs,  petulant,  though 
deviceful  in  their  execution,  he  sought  to  overleap  the 
obstacles  to  reformation,  with  which  he  disdained  all 
compromise. 

For  some  time  after  his  brother's  death,  indeed,  he 
remained  silent,  and  abstracted  from  public  affairs ; 
not  improbably,  with  the  view  to  make  his  subsequent 
interference  in  the  popular  behalf  more  desired ;  but 
when  at  length  he  was  aroused  by  the  call  of  private 
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friendship,  and  threw  himself  with  all  his  energies 
into  the  public  cause^  he  beat  down,  in  a  long  suite 
of  successful  legislation,  the  sources  of  aristocratic 
power,  by  controlling  its  plunder.  Justice  and  utility 
were  the  joint  objects  of  his  innovations ;  and  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  patrician  monopoly  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  down  to  the  establishment  of 
mile-stones  to  measure  the  roads,  all  his  e£Forts  were 
worthy  of  a  better  age. 

Meantime,  the  senate,  incapable  of  opposing  him, 
sought  to  defeat  his  measures  by  exaggeittted  parody, 
by  outbidding  him  in  the  market  of  popular  favour, 
and  at  the  same  time  casting  a  ridicule  on  reform 
itself.  In  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity,  he 
evinced  the  purity  of  his  motives  by  the  modicity 
of  his  demands ;  and,  when  foiled  by  his  enemies,  and 
driven  into  a  sort  of  honourable  exile,  he  justified 
himself,  by  a  prompt  and  noble  obedience,  from  the 
imputation  of  factious  opposition  and  contempt  for 
law. 

The  patricians,  however,  unable  to  prevail  against 
him  by  constitutional  means,  as  usual,  had  recourse 
to  violence ;  and  a  second  murder  and  a  second  mar- 
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tyrdom  deprived  Rome  of  the  possibility  of  an  equal 
and  durable  constitution.  Power  became  again  cen- 
tered in  the  few,  oppression  was  again  the  lot  of  the 
many.  An  aristocracy,  incapable  of  submitting  to 
the  government  of  the  people,  or  of  governing  its 
own  passions,  was  reinstated  in  its  original  dominion ; 
and  the  liberty  of  Rome  sank  in  tne  tomb  of  the  last 
of  its  champions. 

After  the  death  of  both  her  sons,  Cornelia,  the  de- 
voted mother,  remained  alone  in  her  sublime  deso- 
lation, a  more  magnificent  monument  of  moral  gran- 
deur, than  that  splendid  trophy,  raised  in  her  own 
lifetime  to  her  glory,  and  inscribed  by  reverential 
contemporaries  with  the  simple  name  : — 

CORNELIA  If  ATER  GRACCHOKUM. 

This  great  woman  long  survived  her  afHicting 
losses :  immediately  on  the  murder  of  Caius,  she  with- 
drew from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  (to  whose  waters 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  both  her  children  had  been 
contemptuously  committed,)  and  fixed  her  melan- 
choly retreat  near  to  Misenum,  where  the  greatest 
and  most  eminent  personages  both  of  Grreece  and 
Italy  resorted,  to  make  their  offerings  of  esteem,  to 
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invoke  the  lessons  of  her  experience,  and  to  revere 
in  her  person  the  lost  virtues  of  ancient  Rome.  To 
their  interrogations  concerning  the  past  she  is  said 
to  have  replied  with  perspicacity  and  eloquence,  and 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  events  ;  and  travellers 
from  distant  climes  retraced  their  homeward  steps  in 
pride>  to  relate  at  their  own  hearths,  that  they  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

The  star  of  Cornelia's  genius  long  left  its  luminous 
track  behind  it :  the  mothers  of  Rome  were  wont  to 
cite  her  sayings  as  moral  precepts ;  and  Quincti- 
lian  quotes  her  epistles,  as  among  the  purest  specimens 
of  the  ^tyle  extant  in  his  time. 

As  the  Romans  became  rich  with  plunder,  as  their 
wealth  and  civilization  introduced  a  taste  for  arts  and 
science,  the  women,  keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  sought  to  extend  their  scale  of  education  by 
their  own  efforts.  The  age  which  followed  upon  that, 
of  Cornelia  and  her  contemporaries,  was  distinguished 
by  the  literary  taste  and  intellectual  cultivation  of 
the  Roman  women.  Cicero  mentions  with  the  highest 
encomiums  several  women,  whose  acquirements  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  did  honcnir  to 
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their  sex,  and  placed  them  in  proud  competition  with 
their  male  contemporaries.  Among  these^  one  was 
brought  forward  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  whose 
oratory  has  much  of  the  character  which  distinguished 
his  own,  and  whose  conduct  was  at  least  equal  in 
moral  courage  with  that  of  Brutus.  This  was  Hor- 
tensia,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Hortensius, 
one  of  ihe  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  age. 

The  Triumviri,  wanting  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  sanguinary  contests  and  civil 
wars,  and  finding  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
raising  the  necessary  supplies,  drew  up  a  list  of  four* 
teen  hundred  of  the  richest  women  in  Rome,  and  im- 
posed on  them  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  property  and  personal  valuables.  The  women 
resisted  the  tyrannic  exaction  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
powers,  and  by  the  most  urgent  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  the  Triumviri  endeavoured  to  elude  the  imposition. 
But  the  destroyers  of  Roman  liberty  had  no  senti- 
metit  of  justice,  as  they  had  no  feeling  of  mercy ;  and 
the  women,  having  exhausted  every  method  to  evade 
so  great  an  innovation  of  tiiie  law,  resolved  to  address 
themselves  to  public  opinion* 
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The  first  women  in  Rome,  therefore,  assembling  in 
great  numbers,  and  having  chosen  Hortensia  for  their 
speaker,  they  proceeded  to  the  Forum,  where  the 
awful  sovereigns  of  Rome  were  seated  in  all  the  pomp 
of  their  sanguinary  power,  affecting  to  administer 
that  justice,  which  these  supplicants  came  to  prove 
had  been  most  contemptuously  violated,  in  their  own 
instance. 

Such  a  procession,  so  fair,  so  noble,  so  draped,  as 
were  these  illustrious  petitioners  for  rights,  may  be 
imagined  to  have  formed  one  of  the  many  models, 
which  genius  has  immortalized  in  those  basso-relievoes, 
whose  fragmentary  beauties  are  still  gloated  on  by  the 
virtu  of  modem  ages:  for  who  can  doubt  that  the 
sculptors  of  antiquity  owe  the  finer  touches  of  their 
art  to  a  nature  exquisitely  developed,  which  lent  them 
its  inspiration. 

Before  this  great  historical  picture,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  pause.  The  Roman  Forum,  (the  scene  of  the 
action,  now  so  well  known  to  European  posterity  by 
its  august  and  melancholy  ruins,)  was  then  a  valley 
of  groves  and  fountains,  of  temples  and  rostrums, 
where  every  monument  was  a  record  of  public  virtue, 
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and  every  statue  the  efEgy  of  a  patriot.  The  Forum 
was  not  then  crowned  with  the  marble  miracles,  raised 
by  self-glorifying  power,  or  by  the  base  adulation  of 
a  prostrate  people.  The  temples  of  the  deified  Ceesars, 
the  arches  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Constantine, 
the  column  of  Phocas,  and  other  monuments,  which 
in  after-^times  graced  and  disgraced  this  noble  site, 
then  slept  in  the  unhewn  masses  of  their  quarries; 
nor  had  the  savage  fanaticism  and  cowardly  ignorance 
of  Popes  and  of  Preux,  (the  devastating  Gregories 
and  Guiscards,)  yet  buried  in  indiscriminate  ruin  the 
glorious  monuments  of  all  ages  and  aU  epochs  in  the 
history  of  mind. 

By  whatever  point  Hortensia  and  her  noble  band 
approached  the  tribimal  of  the  triumviri,  objects  the 
most  cheering  and  ennobling  must  have  met  their 
eyes,  and  encouraged  their  enterprize.  Such  were  the 
temple  of  concord,  the  antique  Tabemum,  {where 
Viiginius  snatched  the  knife  which  was  to  save  the 
honour  of  his  daughter,)  the  column  at  which  the 
Horatii  had  hung  the  spoils  of  their  vaaquished  ene- 
mies, and,  above  all,  the  exquifflte  temple  of  Vesta, 
that  temple  where  the  Palladium  was  preserved,  and 
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the  sacred  fire  fed,  and  at  whose  altars  none  but 
women  served.  The  adjoining  palace,  too,  where  the 
vestal  priestesses  dwelt,  who  were  sacred  in  the  eyes 
ef  the  people,  as  the  Palladium  consigned  to  their 
gurdianship,  must  have  had  an  mspiriting  influence 
on  this  band  of  female  patriots. 

Lepidus  and  Antony  received  Hortensia  in  all  the 
terrific  array  of  armed  power,  surrounded  by  guards 
and  lictors,  and  seated  on  a  raised  tribunal,  glittering 
with  eagles  and  fasces !     But  the  eloquent  champion 
of  her  sex's  rights  stood  undismayed  in  her  moral 
courage^  before  this  awful  exhibition  of  physical  force ; 
and  pronounced  a  speech,  which,  for  its  pure  Latinity 
and  eloquence  of  thought,  has  been  cited  by  Appian  as 
not  unworthy  of  Cicero  himself.    The  triumviri  heard 
her  with  insolent  impatience,  and  ordered  their  lictors 
to  drive  away  the  women  with  brutal  ignominy ;  but 
the  people,  who  had  followed  the  procession  in  mul- 
titudes, became  indignant  at  the  insult  ofiered  to  one 
who  spoke  their  own  sentiments.    With  a  spirit  they 
then  but  seldom  exhibited,  they  came  forward  simul- 
taneously to  protect  her ;  and  the  triumviri,  dreading 
tiie  popular  movement,  and  fearing  to  proceed,  broke 
up  the  sitting. 
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But  the  demand  of  the  lariumviri  was  modified; 
and  four  hundred  Roman  ladies  only,  the  wealthiest 
in  Rome,  instead  of  fourteen  hundred,  were  called 
on  to  submit  to  the  imposition.  These  great  ladies 
were  the  relations  or  partisans  of  tlie  power  of  the 
day ;  their  submission,  too,  was  voluntary,  and  their 
contributions  the  free-will  offerings  of  female  corrup- 
tion, to  uphold  a  system  of  absolutism,  always 
favoiuable  to  undue  and  exclusive  female  influence, 
and  opposed  to  female  rights  and  virtue. 

The  decline  of  domestic  affection  in  Rome  had 
commenced  with  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  luxuries 
and  Asiatic  manners,  and  with  the  libertinism  of  the 
patricians.  The  utter  dissolution  of  morals,  among  the 
men  of  the  privileged  class,  inevitably  reacted  (as  in 
more  modem  times)  upon  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  the  women. 

Power  and  politics  interfered  to  break  the  holiest 
ties,  and  to  outrage  the  most  sacred  affections.  Pompey 
consented  to  repudiate  his  own  wife  Antiistia,  to  please 
Sylla  by  marrying  his  daughter  Emilia,  (the  wife  of 
another  man,  who  was  the  victim  of  this  political  ex- 
pediency ;}  and  her  honest  mother  died  in  consequence 

]>5 
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of  a  broketi  heart.  Catiline  is  said  to  have  murdered 
his  own  son,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  his 
beautiful  mistress,  Aurelia  Orestilla.  Julius  Csesar 
alone,  that  illustrious  rou^  of  antiquity,  (who  de- 
manded such  perfection  in  his  own  wife>)  was  enough 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  wives  in  the  capital, 
where  his  example  was  strengthened  by  all,  that 
valour,  genius,  wit,  celebrity,  and  power  could  bestow. 
His  pretended  descent,  from  that  goddess  whom  he 
considered  his  tutelar  deity,  seemed  almost  authorized 
by  his  whole  libertine  life ;  and  he  who  carried  off 
Posthumia  from  Sulpicius,  LoUia  from  Gabinius,  Ter- 
tuUa  from  M.  Crassus,  and  he  who  was  suspected  to 
have  successfully  wooed  and  won  that  beautiful  pupil 
of  a  stoic  school,  the  sister  of  Cato,  and  mother  of 
Brutus,  well  merited  the  sarcasm  of  some  of  his  own 
soldiers^  who  exclaimed  in  his  hearing,  on  his  tri- 
umphant  return  to  Rome,  from  his  victories  in  Gaul : 
— '^  Romans,  hide  your  wives :  here  comes  the  reck- 
less voluptuary,  who  corrupted  the  women  of  Gaul, 
with  the  money  he  carried  off  from  their  hus- 
bands."* 

♦  Segur. 
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But  still,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  licensed  de- 
pravity, Rome  was  not  destitute  of  good  and  eminent 
women.  The  women  of  Cicero^s  family  enjoyed  the 
highest  place  in  public  consideration,  distinguished 
by  great  virtues  and  eminent  talents.  Helvia,  the 
mother  of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  likened  to 
Cornelia ;  and  his  wife's  sister,  Fabia,  was  raised  by  her 
purity  and  virtues  to  the  highest  rank  which  Rome 
could  confer,  on  the  most  eminent  of  her  female  citi- 
zens. She  was  admitted  into  the  still  revered  order 
of  tHe  priestesses  of  \  esta. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Women  of  Rome — daring  the  Proieription— under  the  Empire — 
Cornelia — Portia — ^Fulvia. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  Roman  society/  when 
women,  considered  as  slaves,  were  treated  as  children, 
when  men  took  wives  without  love,  and  Uved  with 
them  without  respect,  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
sex  was  rarely  felt^  and  never  acknowledged  :  the  idea 
of  female  agency  operating  upon  public  affairs,  could 
not  have  suggested  itself  under  a  government  founded 
on  the  law  of  the  strongest.  But^  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced, and  mind  began  to  make  way  against  brute 
force,  the  moral  resources  of  the  women  were  gra- 
dually brought  into  action. 

The  occasional  intervention  of  the  sex,  once  ad- 
mitted as  an  expedient^  it  was  progressively  adopted 
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into  the  system  of  the  republic,  though  without  place 
and  unrecognized.  While  censors  condemned,  and 
satirists  ridiculed,  the  women  acquired  weight  in  pub- 
lic estimation ;  their  complaints  of  wrongs  long  en- 
dured commanded  attention;  rights  long  withheld 
were  graduaUy  conceded  to  them ;  and  they  would 
have  ultimately  attained  to  the  full  exercise  of  those 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  them,  if  Rome  herself  had  not  submitted  to 
influences,  which,  in  all  times  and  regions  where  they 
have  subsisted,  have  checked  the  march  of  civilization, 
and  thrown  back  society  upon  the  point  from  which  it 
first  started.  Society  in  its  foulest  corruption,  as  in 
its  original  ignorance,  has  no  pcditical  existence,  but 
in  a  slavish  submission  to  irresponsible  power. 

The  causes  which  enfeebled  the  stoical  virtues  of 
republican  Rome,  and  barbarized  her  imported  refine* 
ments,  have  been  ably  detailed  by  the  historians  of 
eighteen  hundred  years : — causes  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  which  have  produced  the  same  efiects 
in  modem  states,  inferior  only  to  Rome  herself.  A 
moral  corruption,  (the  ofi*spring  of  exclusive  privileges, 
and  of  the  egoism  of  wealth  and  power,) — ^the  vices  of 
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a  degraded  and  pauperized  commonalty,— -the  impa- 
tience of  the  suffering  masses,  sighing  for  the  rule  of 
a  single  person,  (who  should  be  the  master^  not  the 
accomplice  of  their  ferocious  tyrants) — ^tbe  servility  of 
a  senate  which  had  lost  its  dignity  with  its  virtuey-*and 
the  disorganization  of  provinces,  beggared  by  procon* 
sular  misgovernmenty— cdl  contributed  to  render  the 
despotism  of  Augustus  a  political  necessity :  but  the 
vices  which  his  power  held  in  abeyance,  were  not 
eradicated  by  his  sway. 

The  civil  contests,  with  the  wars  and  proscriptions 
they  originated,  whUe  they  extinguished  the  expiring 
sparks  of  male  virtue  in  the  blood  of  the  **  last  of  the 
Romans,"  were  equally  un&vourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gentler  and  more  domestic  quaUties  of  the 
women.  But  still  their  energies,  if  occasionally  mis- 
directed, were  never  subdued.  Their  moral  influence 
over  tiie  fiercest  spirits  of  the  times  is  recorded,  with 
the  selfish  crimes  of  their  masters.  The  image  of 
the  intellectual  Metella  was  ever  present  to  Sylla  in 
his  moments  of  doubt  and  danger ;  and  he  related 
to  a  friend  that  she  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream^ 
warning  him  that  he  would  soon  join  her,  (as  Hip- 
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pias,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  dreamed  he  was  with  his 
mother^  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
where  he  fell,) — ^proving  the  impressimi  she  had  made 
on  a  mind  inaccessible  to  all  other  human  ties. 

The  part  which  the  frail  but  not  unimportant  Sem- 
pronia*  took  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  in  ex- 
torting the  secret  of  Lentulus,  which  had  the  fall  of 
Rome  for  its  object,  and  in  betraying  it  to  Cicero,  if 
not  illustrative  of  female  virtue,  at  least  shews  the 
extent  of  female  agency,  in  times  so  eventful.  CiBsar, 
reproached  with  habits  which  must  have  thrown  him 
so  much  into  the  power  of  women,  when  asked  by  a 
sarcastic  censor  if  he  ''  supposed  that  Rome  would 
submit  to  female  rule/'  replied  '^  And  why  not  ?  Se- 
miramis  subdued  the  East,  and  the  Amazons  conquered 
Asia.*'  His  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  sex  (however 
he  had  himself  laboured  to  reduce  it)  is  fully  marked 
in  his  well  known  aphorism  on  his  own  wife,  the  in* 
comparable  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.-f- 

But,  in   the   midst  of  this  universal  degeneracy, 

*  SfttlQSt. 

t  Notwithstanding  the  infidelities  of  Caesar  to  Cornelia,  he  ce« 
lebrated  her  virtues,  when  dead,  in  the  eloquent  oration  he  pro- 
nounced OTer  her  body. 
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there  were  women  superior  in  morals^  as  in  mind,  to 
the  men  with  whom  they  associated.  The  wives  of 
Brutus  and  of  Pompey  are  brilliant,  but  not  exceptional 
examples.  Portia,  the  worthy  daughter  of  Cato,  as- 
tonished even  Brutus  by  her  stoical  heroism,  and 
purchased  her  husband's  confidence,  by  an  act  of 
which  few  men,  even  of  her  own  sect,  were  capable. 
Acquainted  with  a  conspiracy  which  involved  the  lives 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Rome,  she  was  at  once 
true  to  her  woman's  love,  and  her  cause ;  for  though 
she  fainted  when  Brutus  went  forth  to  assassinate 
Cassar,  she  remained  faithful  to  the  great  secret  re- 
posed in  her.  Celebrated  for  her  philosophy  and  her 
coiu*age,  Portia  died  the  victim  of  conjugal  tender- 
ness. 

Even  the  horrible  conflicts  of  the  proscription,  the 
type  of  all  reigns  of  terror,  in  all  ages,  was  relieved 
by  the  affections  of  woman,  who  carried  on  the  tra- 
dition of  humanity,  when  its  sympathies  seemed  on 
the  point  of  utter  extinction.  The  well-timed  libe- 
rality of  the  beautiful  wife  of  Acilius,  who  distributed 
her  wealth  among  the  satellites  of  the  triumvirate, 
and  saved  the  life  of  her  husband,  (permitted  to  es- 
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cape,  under  the  escort  of  the  very  soldiers  armed  with 
poignards  to  kill  him,) — the  ingenuity  of  the  wife  of 
Anciufl,  who,  inclosing  her  husband  in  a  trunks  which 
she  had  carried  out  of  their  palace  by  porters,  and 
then  accompanied  him  in  his  perilous  flight, — and, 
above  all,  the  heroic  courage  of  the  mother  of  Mark 
Anthony,  who  braved  power  in  its  most  awful  and 
most  afflicting  form,  are  prominent  instances  of  the 
heroic  devotedness  of  the  women,  which  afford  the 
only  relief  to  the  crimes  of  an  age,  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned  in  recorded  history. 

'Mark  Anthony  had  lent  himself  to  the  proscription 
of  his  own  imcle  Lucius,  who  fled  for  reftige  to  his 
sister,  where  the  assassins  found  him.  Spreading  her 
arms  as  a  shield  before  him,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Respect 
the  uncle  of  your  general:"  the  soldiers  paused  in 
their  work  of  blood,  and  permitted  the  wretched 
mother  to  appeal  to  the  triumvirate.  The  venerable 
Julia  then  presented  herself  in  the  forum,  where  Mark 
Anthony  and  his  colleagues  were  seated  at  the  tri- 
bunal; and,  fixing  her  stem  eyes  on  her  son,  '^he 
said,  '^  Triumvir,  I  come  to  denounce  myself  as  the 
protectress  of  a  proscript :  the  law  condemns  \is  both 
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to  death — strike  !"     The  triiimvirs  were  abashed,  and 
Lucius  was  saved. 

Cornelia,  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  wife  of  Pompey, 
sighed  not  for  power,  nor  was  agitated  by  ambitious 
rivalries.  Far  above  the  personal  passions  that  leagued 
her  husband  with  Caesar,  and  with  Cassius,  (the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty,)  she  shared  his  dangers,  trembled 
for  his  designs,  and  lived  and  died  a  model  of  devoted 
wifehood. 

The  genius  and  conduct  of  the  first  wife  of  Mark 
Anthony,  the  patrician  Fulvia,  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs  during  the  hottest  times  of 
the  civil  wars.  Fulvia,  tlie  daughter  of  Lucullus,  when 
married  to  Publius  Clodius,  shared  in  all  the  factious 
intrigues  of  her  husband,  and  promoted  his  views. 
On  the  death  of  Clodius  (assassinated  on  the  Api»an 
way  by  the  soldiers  of  Milo,)  she  made  her  grief 
subservient  to  her  policy ;  and  excited  a  popular  in- 
surrection^ by  exposing  the  body,  under  the  marbk 
portico  of  her  sumptuous  dwelling,  to  the  gaze  of 
sympathising  multitudes.  Caesar  and  Pompey  testified 
their  sende  of  the  services  she  had  rendered  them  by 
their  unlimited  confidence^  and  by  forwarding  her 
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mamage  with  Mark  Anthony.;  when  Octavius  and 
Anthony  went  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer  of  Julius 
Caesar,  they  resigned  all  power  into  her  hands,  and  she 
governed  in  their  absence  with  sovereign  authority. 

Indignant  at  the  inconstancy  of  Mark  Anthony,  at 
being  abandoned  by  a  husband  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached  with  that  intensity  which  energized  all  her 
wtioDBf  and  having  in  vain  striven  to  wean  him  from 
Cleopatra,  Fulvia  attempted  in  her  desperation  to 
ally  herself  with  his  rival  Octavius.  The  world^s  fu- 
ture master  received  her  advances  with  coldness ;  and 
stung  with  mortification,  she  employed  the  most  astute 
devices  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the 
members  of  the  triumvirate  and  their  partisans.  She 
instigated  her  brother*in-law,  Lucius,  to  revolt,  and 
aided  him  in  raising  legions  of  malecontents,  who, 
after  a  brave  stand  at  Perugia,  were  discomfited  by 
Augustus. 

Fulvia,  on  the  ioss  of  the  battle,  flew  from  Italy  to 
Athens,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  and  to 
rejoin  and  perhaps  recover  the  a£Pections  of  the  faith- 
less husband,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  in- 
discretions and  disasters.     She  found  him,  only  to  be 
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again  scorned  and  abandoned ;  and  her  great  energies 
breaking  down  under  her  disappointed  affections,  she 
died  at  Athens  of  a  broken  heart. 

Octavius  Csesar,  with  his  usual  quick  and  clear  per- 
ception, did  not  overlook  the  sort  of  domestic  diplo- 
macy carried  on,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
women  of  the  Julian  family  :*-  but  turning  his  ob- 
servation to  profit,  made  the  beauty,  accomplishments, 
and  extreme  popularity  of  his  sister  Octavia,  subser- 
vient to  his  designs  on  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 

All  Rome  testified  its  admiration  of  the  virtues  of 
Octavia,  and  applauded  the  choice  of  her  brother,  when 
he  proposed  her  to  Mark  Anthony,  as  the  successor  of 
the  unfortunate  Fulvia.  Worn  out  with  civil  war,  which 
was  perpetuated  by  a  succession  of  factious  rivals^  the 
people  looked  up  to  Octavia  as  the  one  tie  capable  of 
consolidating  the  interests  and  views  of  the  jarring 
triumvirate, — as  the  sacred  pledge  of  public  tran- 

*  Julias  CsMar  forced  his  daughter  Jalia,  so  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  her  yirtae,  to  divorce  her  husband  Ck>rnelia8  Caepio,  and 
united  her  to  Pompey,  for  purposes  purely  political.  As  long  as  she 
lived,  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  great  rivals  were  kept  in  check ;  and 
her  early  death  was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war,  which  broke  down  all 
ties  of  amity  between  the  faXher  and  son-in-law,  and  again  let  loose 
the  evils  of  Csction. 
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quillity.  But  Octavius^  in  forwarding  this  ill  assorted 
alliance^  had  a  far  different  design.  He  knew  Mark 
Anthony ;  and,  in  his  voluptuous  colleague's  future 
neglect  and  abandonment  of  his  faultless  and  popular 
sister,  he  anticipated  a  cause  of  final  rupture^  which 
would  justify  his  resentment  with  the  public,  and 
rouse  their  feelings  on  his  behalf. 

Anthony,  as  the  slave  of  Cleopatra,  soon  realised 
these  anticipations;  and,  that  no  insult  might  be  spared 
which  could  rouse  popular  indignation,  the  wily  bro- 
ther sent  Octavia  after  her  fiedthless  husband,  when 
on  a  march  against  the  Bactrians,  to  solicit  a  return 
of  those  affections  which  he  well  knew  she  had  never 
possessed.  Anthony  feU  into  the  snare ;  and,  instead 
of  welcoming  his  wife,  despatched  a  command  for  her 
instant  return;  flying  himself  to  Egypt,  to  calm  the 
jealousies  of  Cleopatra,  who  dreaded  the  innocence 
and  charms  of  the  sister,  more  than  the  arms  and 
anger  of  the  powerful  brother. 

Octavia,  on  her  return  from  this  inauspicious  jour- 
ney, endeavoured  to  avert  the  affected  wrath  of  her 
brother,  and  to  spare  the  people  the  calamities  of  a 
new  rupture.    But  the  policy  of  Octavius  was  not  to 
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be  moved ;  and  the  people,  who  saw  in  Octavia  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  Roman  matrons  of  the  republic, 
who  beheld  in  the  mother  of  Marcellus  another  Cor- 
nelia, felt  her  slights  as  their  own.  Octavius  profited 
by  the  circumstance ;  the  torch  of  war  was  again 
lighted,  the  Roman  armies  again  met  in  civil  con- 
flict; the  wrongs  of  the  outraged  wife  were  amply 
avenged  in  the  field  of  Actium,  and  the  gentlest  of 
women  gave  to  the  most  absolute  of  men  the  mas* 
tery  of  the  world. 

Octavius,  having  destroyed  his  two  imworthy  col- 
leagues, and  played  his  &rce  of  a  public  resignation 
of  a  temporary  command,  was  persuaded  by  his  com- 
plaisant audience  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  government,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  —  a 
title  till  then  importing  merely  a  military  command ; 
but  thenceforth  a  sound  signifying  power  in  its  great- 
est, worst,  and  most  irresponsible  extent.  Under  the 
spell  of  this  awful  title,  the  Tiberiuses,  the  Caligu- 
las,  the  Neroes,  and  the  Domitians,  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  times,  have  triumphed  ever  the  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  happiness  of  mankind :  and  the  same  title, 
(first'Ccmferred  under  the  acclamations  of  sanguinary 
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l^jions  aq^  of  debased  senators,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  back,  in  the  Roman  forum,)  may'  still  command 
the  paid  "  vivais'*  of  living  soldiers  and  senators :  but 
in  the  icy  solitudes  of  Siberia,  in  the  sunless  mines  of 
Poland,  in  the  dreary  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  curses 
"  deep  not  loud  '^  are  the  response  of  broken  hearts  to 
that  sound,  which  gives  to  one  human  being  the  power 
of  trampling  upon  millions. 

Octavius  Caesar,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome,  with 
the  qualification  of  Imperator,  and  the  personal  epi- 
thet of  Augustus,  united  also  in  himself  the  dignities 
of  Chief  Pontiff  and  of  Censor.  By  thus  seizing  the 
management  of  the  established  religion,  and  the  legal 
power  of  interfering  with  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of 
every  member  of  the  Roman  conmfiunity,  he  completed 
that  perfect  fabric  of  despotism,  which  the  potentates 
of  modem  Europe  have,  at  various  epochs,  unsuccess- 
fully striven  to  imitate.  But,  with  the  manners  of 
oriental  courts  for  his  example  and  his  excuse,  Au- 
gustus took  upon  himself  no  state,  and  assumed  not 
any  of  the  ostentatious  insignia  of  sovereign  power. 
The  court  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  first  series  of  his 
successors,  ^^  corresponded  with  the  forms  of  the  admi- 
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nistration.  The  emperors,  if  we  except  tho^  tyraotB, 
whose  capricious  folly  violated  every  law  of  pature  and 
of  decency,  disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony,  which 
might  offend  their  countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing 
to  their  real  power.  In  all  the  offices  of  life,  they 
affected  to  confound  themselves  with  their  subjects, 
and  maintained  with  them  an  equal  intercourse  of 
visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace, 
their  table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent 
senator;  and  their  family,  however  numerous  and 
splendid,  was  composed  entirely  of  their  domestic 
slaves  and  freedmen.  "  The  deification  of  the  em- 
peror," says  Gibbon,  ''  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
they  departed  from  their  accustomed  prudence  and 
modesty.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors, 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  first  objects  of  this 
servile  and  impious  mode  of  adulation.* 

But,  though  the  exterior  forms  of  society  remained 
unchanged,  its  domestic  virtues  had  melted  away  with 
the  respect  for  domestic  duties.  A  new  distribution 
of  public  power  opened  a  new  sphere  in  society,  and 
created  a  distinction  of  classes  and  families,  even 

*  Gibbon,  Vol.  i.,  Page  111. 
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among  the  patricians,  which  had  the  worst  effects  on 
the  women  of  the  imperial  regime.  It  conferred  on 
them  an  undue  personal  influence,  it  placed  at  their 
disposal  enormous  wealth,  it  released  them  from  the 
preoccupying  duties  of  private  life,  and  it  crushed 
those  ennobling  affections,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
productive  of  a  disinterested  devotedness.  The  women 
of  the  Julian  family,  with  few,  but  splendid  excep- 
tions, bore  no  resemblance  to  the  mothers  of  the  Scipios 
and  the  Gracchi ;  and,  under  the  reign  of  the  twelve 
Caesars,  the  false  and  selfish  wives  and  ambitious 
mothers  of  men  brutified  by  egotism,  and  maddened 
by  power,  reacted  upon  their  masters  with  all  the 
violence,  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were 
themselves  the  victims. 

Augustus,  who  had  done  more  towards  undermining 
female  virtue  by  his  calculating  policy,  than  his  pre- 
decessor had  effected  by  his  personal  profligacy,  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  machinations  against  the  sex  ; 
and,  in  the  days  of  his  supreme  power,  he  was  as 
wretched  in  his  domestic  life,  as  he  was  great  and  for- 
tunate in  his  public  career.  He  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried:   his  first  wife,  Scribonia,  having  served   the 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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purposes  of  a  temporary  policy,  was  repudiated  on  the 
day  which  gave  birth  to  the  &tal  and  ill-fated  Julia, 
who  avenged  her  mother's  wrongs  by  the  ignominy  she 
brought  on  her  father's  name.  The  inspiration  of 
Ovid,  the  destiny  of  the  younger  Anthony,  and  the 
retributive  punishment  of  Augustus,  Julia,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  graceful,  the  gifted,  and  the  frail,  withered 
in  exile,  and  died  a  dreadful  death— *«  martyr  to  that 
iKXsial  demoralization,  which  had  been  brought  on  by 
the  proscriptions  and  wars  of  the  ambitious  aristocracy 
to  which  she  belonged. 

Scribonia  was  repudiated  to  make  way  for  the  mag* 
nificent  Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero, 
(ominous  names,)  and  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  Livia,  the  nuunma  famina  of  Seneca,  whom 
Augustus  tore  frofti  her  husband,  was  the  only  woman 
who  awakened  an  affection,  which  almost  belonged  to 
virtue,  in  his  passionless  heart.  She  seemed  designed 
by  nature  and  by  education  to  be  his  friend,  his  coun* 
sellor,  and  his  wife.  He  first  saw  her  when  she 
was  flying  from  the  perils,  brought  on  her  by  her 
husband's  devdtion  to  the  cause  of  Anthony ;  and  the 
passion  her  excited  beauty  then  inspired,  seems  to 
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have  been  the  only  one  that  overcame  the  habitual 
prudence  and  constitutional  coldness  of  Octavius ;  it 
mastered  even  his  ambition,  and  ended  only  with  his 
life. 

From  the  moment  of  his  marriage  with  this  adroit 
and  clever  woman^  he  trusted  her  with  his  most  secret 
designs,  sharing  with  her  his  power  and  his  honours. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  to  public  good  be  an 
evidence  of  superior  intellect,  the  mind  of  livia  must 
have  been  cast  in  a  great  mould.  Like  her  gentler 
sister-in-law,  Octavia,  she*  lost  her  eldest  son,  Drusus, 
the  destined  successor  to  the  empire,  the  great 
"captain  of  his  age,  who  had  planted  the  Roman  eagles 
where  the  name  of  Rome  had,  till  then,  scarcely  been 
known ;  but,  unlike  Octavia,  she  refused  herself  that 
'^  luxiiry  of  woe,"  which  is  oftener  the  token  of  a  sel- 
fish weakness,  than  an  evidence  of  sensibility. 

Stunned,  but  not  vanquished  by  a  blow,  fatal  alike 
to  her  ambition  and  her  motherly  love,  she  wound  up 
all  her  faculties  to  meet  the  shock,  and  to  avert  its 
consequences  from  Augustus  and  from  Rome.*  Send- 

^  Seneca  holds  her  forth  as  a  splendid  example  of  fortitude  and 
regulated  sensibility,  in  his   consolatory  epistle   to  Marcia,  (the 
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ing  for  Arcus,  (a  Greek  philosopher^  then  living  in 
the  court  of  Augustus,)  she  took  his  advice,  rather 
than  asked  such  cold  and  pedantic  consolation  as  Se- 
neca puts  into  his  mouth  on  the  occasion;  for  she 
stifled  her  own  grief,  to  cheer  the  spirits  and  revive 
the  hopes  of  Csesar  and  of  Rome,  by  pointing  out  a 
successor  to  Drusus,  in  the  person  of  her  second  son, 
Tiberius,  who  then  gave  every  promise  of  being 
worthy  to  represent  him  :  still,  Tiberius  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  her  despair,  not  the  election  of  her  affec- 
tions. 

The  conspiracy  of  Cinna  afforded  another  occasion 
for  exhibiting  the  discretion  and  long-sighted  wisdom 
of  Livia :  for  to  her  advice  may  be  attributed  the  act 
of  sagacious  clemency,  which  contradicted  all  the  an- 
tecedents of  Augustus.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  subtle  tyrant  to  pardon  the  enemy  of  that  supre- 
macy which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  establish,  the 
disturber  of  that  peace  which  was  the  object  and  the 
ornament  of  its  exercise.    His  moderation,  (the  inspi- 

daughter  of  Cordas  Cremutias,)  who,  with  Octavia,  wept  anceasingly 
the  death  of  a  beloved  and  favoarite  son,  to  the  neglect  of  all  her  other 
ties  and  duties. 
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ration  of  his  habitual  caution,)  was  balanced  by  the 
more  urgent  fears,  awakened  by  a  conspiracy  so  un- 
expected, and  by  the  threatened  renewal  of  civil  war  ; 
and  he  became  a  prey  to  a  harassing  indecision, 
which  alternately  condemned  the  young  conspirator  to 
death,  and  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the  grandson  .of 
Pompey.  Of  these  struggles  Livia  was  the  sole  wit- 
ness ;  and  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of  concentrated  rage, 
Augustus  was  on  the  point  of  agedn  committing  him- 
self with  posterity,  by  doing  that  which  was  a  fault  as 
well  as  a  crime,  Livia  is  scdd  to  have  interposed  her 
irresistible  eloquence  and  habitual  influence,  and  to 
have  guided  the  hand,  which  had  sanctioned  the  pro- 
scription of  Cicero,  to  sign  the  pardon  of  Cinna. 

The  respect  and  deference  of  Augustus  for  Livia, 
terminated  only  with  his  life.  At  her  request,  he  ac- 
companied Tiberius  on  the  outset  of  his  journey  to 
lUyria,  though  labouring  at  the  time  under  so  severe 
an  illness,  that,  on  his  return,  he  died  at  Nola.  In  his 
last  moments,  as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  supported  by  his 
wife,  he  desired  to  have  a  mirror ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on 
it  for  a  moment,  the  splendid  phantoms  of  his  great 
deeds  seemed  to  pass  before  his  mind :  he  called  on 
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his  surrounding  ti»in  to  applaud  him  for  the  part  he 
had  played — ^the  last  gleam  of  vain  glorious  ambition, 
the  last  tribute  to  human  weakness.  But  there  was 
a  yet  deeper  feeling  present  in  that  moment  of  na- 
ture's final  triumph  over  all  factitious  interests.  Turn* 
ing  his  eyes  upon  Livia,  he  drew  her,  in  the  grasp  of 
death,  still  closer  to  him ;  and  exclaiming,  '^  Livia,  be 
happy,  and  remember  how  we  have  loved,"  the  mo- 
narch of  the  world  died  like  a  hero  of  romance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire  —Plancina — ^The  first  Agrippina. 

Whateveh  were  the  fitults  of  Livia,  they  appear 
to  have  mainly  emanated  from  an  intense  maternal 
instinct.  Ill-directed  by  circumstances,  and  by  am- 
bition, the  master  passion  of  the  age,  she  suffered  that 
most  acute  of  all  penalties  under  which  the  human 
heart  can  break  —  maternal  disappointment :  for  the 
mother  of  Tiberius  was  eminently  and  fearfully 
taught  to  feel — 

**  how  moch  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
Is  an  nngratefal  child." 

The  son,  pupil,  and  prot^i  of  Livia,  gave  at  first 
the  happy  promise  of  a  benevolent  reign,  by  an  imme- 
diate acknowledgment  that  he  owed  his  power  to  his 
mother,  and  by  the  prospective  advantages  he  might 
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derive  from  her  experience.*    Livia  still  held  a  place 
near  the  person  of  her  imperial  son,  retained  an  influ- 
ence over  his  actions,  a  voice  in  his  councils ;  and  while 
she  continued  to  do  so,  the  wisdom^  policy,  and  libe- 
rality of  his  government  were  conspicuous.     It  was 
during  this  brief  interval  of  sanity  in  the  life  of  a  maniac 
or  a  monster,  that  the  Roman  people,  among  other 
blessings,  enjoyed  a  liberty,  analogous  to  the  free  press 
of  modern  times — freedom  of  speech,  the  unrestrained 
expression  of  public  opinion ;  "  for,  in  a  free  city, 
(said   the  dissimulating   expositor  of   his  mother's 
wisdom,)  in  a  free  city,  the  tongue  of  every  man  should 
be  free."    '  Taxes,  too,  were  gradually  lessened,  and 
luxury  restrained  by  salutary  regulations.     At  home 
all  was  peace ;  abroad  all  was  victory :  Germanicus 
conquered  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and  Tiberius 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Romans. 

Power,  however,  parasites,  pleasure,  and  the  out- 
burst of  passions,  long  checked  but  inherent,  soon 
broke  the  restraints  which  early  habits  and  education 

*  Tiberius  {crammed  probably  by  his  mother  and  his  tutor)  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over  his  father  at  nine  years  old.  He  also 
obtained  a  triumph  in  his  early  youth  by  his  military  exploits. 
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had  imposed ;  and  neither  Rome  nor  Livia  were  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  illusion  of  this  seeming  virtue 
and  borrowed  wisdom.  The  control  of  the  mother's 
more  powerful  mind  soon  became  offensive  and  insup- 
portable to  the  son ;  and,  when  she  was  removed  from 
the  councils  of  Tiberius,  and  banished  from  his  society, 
her  authority  aver  him  gave  way  to  that  of  Plancina, 
his  beautiful  and  artful  mistress,  and  wife  of  the  absent 
Pis&i  governor  of  Syria. 

Plancina,  either  early  perverted,  or  pre-eminently 
organized  for  evil,  became  the  very  soul  of  that  faction 
which  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  Qermanicus ;  and  she  exe- 
cuted the  delicate  mission  of  calumny  against  the  most 
illustrious  character  of  the  age,  with  an  address  which 
gained  for  her  the  exclusive  confidence  of  Tiberius. 
When,  at  length,  the  emperor  had  determined  on  the 
death  of  his  too  formidable  kinsman,  it  was  to  her 
that  he  entrusted  the  conveyance  of  his  secret  orders 
to  Piso,  her  husband,  for  the  administration  of  poison  ; 
and  her  courage  and  dexterity  in  undertaking  the 
perilous  mission  are  evidences  of  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  the  bad  woman,  over  the  imperial  tyrant, 
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of  whose  devices  she  was  probably  the  instigator^  not 
less  than  the  agent. 

Opposed  to  Plancina,  in  the  history  of  Rome's  worst 
times,  stands  forward  a  woman,  whose  life  and  cha- 
racter were  illustrations  of  all  that  is  brightest  in  huma- 
nity,— Agrippina,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Germa- 
nicus,  and  granddaughter  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Agrip- 
pina  united  to  the  beauty  of  Julia,  (her  unfortunate  mo- 
ther,) the  firmness  of  purpose  which  distinguished  her 
illustrious  fieither ;  and  she  nobly  maintained  the  glory 
of  her  descent,  which  her  brothers  and  sisters  had  so 
deeply  dishcHioured.  Proud  of  the  blood  of  Augustus 
flowing  in  her  veins,  she  aimed  at  representing  his 
political  wisdom. 

In  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  Germanicus,  she 
accompanied  him  in  his  arduous  campaigns,  sharing 
alike  his  dangers  and  his  triumphs,  and  giving  birth 
to  her  beautiful  children  amidst  the  unaccommodated 
vicissitudes  of  a  camp.  She  thus  rendered  herself 
adored  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  respected  by  their 
officers,  that,  in  the  temporary  absences  of  Germanicus, 
they  consulted  and  obeyed  her,  as  if  the  spirit  and  skill 
of  the  Cesars  were  her  natural  inheritance. 
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Tacitus  relates  that^  the  army  being  stationed  along 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine^  news  was  brought  that  four 
legions,  under  Ceeina,  were  pressed  by  the  barba- 
rians, and  in  inuninent  danger.  Germanicus,  at  the 
time,  being  absent  witti  another  body  of  the  army, 
tiie  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  was 
proposed  in  a  moment  of  despair  and  confusion, 
as  a  measure  of  necessary  security;  but  Agrip- 
pina,  taking  upon  herself  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  general,  resolutely  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, awaited  the  retreating  legions  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  praised  their  valour,  thanked  them  for  thdr  ser- 
vices, supplied  cloths  and  bandages  for  the  wounded, 
and  thus  prevented  a  great  catastrophe.^ 

This  incident  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  as 
indicating  a  profound  policy;  and  an  ill-concealed  ambi- 
tion. He  c(Mnplained  ^^  that  Agrippina  was  more  influ- 
ential with  the  troops  than  their  proper  commanders ; 
that  a  woman  had  put  down  a  sedition,  when  the  name 
of  the  emperor  was  powerless ;"  that  <'  she  habited  her 

*  Ac  ni  Agrippina  impositam  Rheno  pontera  soUi  prohibuisset, 
erant  qui  id  flagitium  formidine  auderent  Sed  feraina  ingena  aoimi 
mania  docis  per  eoa  dies  indoit,  &c. — AnnaUam,  L.  I.,  §  izix. 
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son  affectedly  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  soldier^  while  she 
taught  the  kgions  to  hail  him  Csesar."  These  impres- 
sions were  never  effaced ;  and  Germanicus,  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  and  his  glory,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  poison,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Agrippina. 
Having  given  to  nature  and  to  grief  their  awful  tribute, 
the  illustrious  widow  prepared  for  vengeance,  and  com- 
menced  her  voyage  to  Italy  with  her  husband's 
precious  remains,  her  children,  and  a  part  of  the 
army,  in  a  procession,  which,  in  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, resembled  a  triumph  rather  than  a  funeral 
cerentbny. 

All  Rome  was  still  in  the  first  stupor  of  astonish- 
ment and  grief  at  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of 
Germanicus,  (who  had  attained  only  to  the  prime  of 
life,  and  was  of  a  robust  temperament,)  when  Agrip- 
pina, and  her  mourning  train,  appeared  at  its  gates. 
She  bore  in  her  arms  the  urn  which  contained  his 
honoured  ashes,  she  was  surrounded  by  his  beautiful 
children,  and  followed  by  the  veteran  legions  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  under  his  command.  Thus 
accompanied,  she  had  traversed  the  empire,  from 
Syria  through  Italy.    The  Roman  people  received 
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her,  clad  in  mauraing,  and  bathed  in  tears;  and, 
by  the  light  of  a  thousand  torches,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  millions,  Agrippina  deposited  the  remains 
of  her  husband  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  deified  Au- 
gustus. 

This  great  duty  paid,  a  still  greater  remained  to 
be  accomplished ;  that  of  demanding  justice  for  Ger- 
manicus,  and  the  punishment  of  his  murderer.  Tibe- 
rius, terrified  by  the  popularity  of  Agrippina,  remained 
within  the  mysterious  recesses  of  his  palace  :  he  sent, 
however,  his  officers  to  compliment  her  with  the  title 
of  "  The  glory  of  the  Roman  matrons ;"  and  granted 
her  request  of  a  trial,  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  exciting  suspicions  against  himself. 

Agrippina  appeared  before  the  senate,  and  cou- 
rageously and  eloquently  pleading  her  cause,  as 
tounded  her  audience  by  accusing  Piso,  the  favourite 
and  confidant  of  Tiberius,  and  the  husband  of  Plan- 
cina,  of  the  murder  of  Germanicus.  The  conscript 
fathers  heard  her  and  were  silent:  but  their  silence 
was  the  sentence  of  Piso;  and,  the  morning  after  his 
accusation,  he  was  found  dead  on  his  couch.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  the  secret  orders  of  Tiberius, 
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issued  in  probable  anticipation  of  the  revelations  of 
his  despairing  agent. 

Agrippina  had  been  the  early  and  only  love  of  Ger- 
manieus,  had  shared  his  pursuits  in  the  study,  as  well 
as  his  perils  in  the  field.  Her  children  had  been 
reared  amidst  the  din  of  war ;  and  her  spirit,  at  once 
intellectual  and  martial,  may  have  induced  her  hus- 
band, as  he  lay  d3ring  in  her  arms,  and  with  the  poison 
of  Tiberius  circulating  in  his  veins,  to  caution  her 
against  that  unbending  haughtiness,  (the  besetting  sin 
of  her  character,)  which,  however  becoming  in  the 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  might  be  fatal  to  the 
widow  of  Germanicus,  and  to  the  children  whom  he 
bequeathed  to  her  sole  guardianship  and  love.  But 
the  spirit  which,  in  the  impetuous  nund  of  woman, 
sjN-ings  from  a  sense  of  right,  is  rarely  to  be  controlled 
by  the  cold  dictates  of  expediency.  In  the  imperial 
circle,  and  in  the  presence  of  Tiberius,  Agrippina 
conducted  herself  with  the  same  lofty  and  uncom- 
promising dignity,  as  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  before  the  Roman  senate. 

The  increasing  love  of  the  people  for  the  family  of 
Germanicus,  and  their  reverence  for  Agrippina,  openly 
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expreflsed  whenever  she  appeared  in  public,  confirmed 
the  apprehensions  excited  in  the  emperor  by  this  high 
and  unflinching  bearing.  His  first  attack  upon  her, 
(tiie  greatest  injury  which  tyranny  could  inflict  on  a 
mother,)  was  her  separation  from  her  children;  his 
next  was  her  banishment  to  a  desolate  island ;  and 
his  last  and  least,  sentence  of  death.  Its  manner 
was  slow  and  torturing  to  the  fullest  extent  of  in- 
genious cruelty,* — starvation;  the  vilest  outrage  on 
the  most  faultless  of  the  women  of  antiquity,  dic- 
tated by  the  meanest  jealousy  of  the  worst  of  their 
masters."!* 

The  atrocious  conduct  of  Tiberius  towards  the 
widow  of  Germanicus  was  followed  by  his  more  un- 
natural cruelty  to  Livia,  the  author  of  his  life,  and  of 
all  its  greatness,  whom  he  abandoned  to  neglect  and 
desolation,  and  to  all  the  unalleviated  infirmities  of 

*  TacitQB  gives  this  only  as  a  sapposition  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Tibenns  had  already  condemned  his  exiled  wife,  the  unfortunate 
Jnlia,  the  daughter  of  Angustas,  to  the  same  death. 

f  **  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  Germanicus  had 
been  put  to  death,  Tiberius  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  Air 
demeneyt  because  she  had  not  been  publicly  strangled,  nor  her  body 
drawn  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemonise,  where  those  of  common  male- 
ftcton  were  exposed.!* — ^Tacit.  Ann.  L.  vi.  §  25. 
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extreme  old  age.  On  her  death,  he  broke  her  will,  as 
carelessly  as  he  had  broken  her  heart ;  he  persecuted, 
or  put  to  death  the  few  friends  adversity  had  left  her, 
and  forbade  the  senate  to  render  to  her  memory  those 
honours,  which  that  servile  body  had  decreed  to  the 
widow  of  Augustus.  Frankly  avowing  his  envy  of 
Priam,  who  had  survived  all  his  kindred,  he  continued 
to  sacrifice  to  his  cruelty,  to  his  avarice,  and  to  his 
fears,  friends,  relations,  and  the  opulent  of  all  classes ; 
so  that  in  Rome  there  was  not  one  family,  which  might 
not  reproach  him  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband, 
a  brother,  or  a  son. 

To  this  Augustan  age  of  crime,  for  ever  memorable , 
in  the  fasti  of  human  wickedness  and  weakness,  is  re- 
ferable that  sacrifice,  which,  however  propitiatory  and 
predestined  in  a  spiritual  sense,  well  belonged,  as  a 
human  fact,  to  the  iniquity  of  this  dark  epoch.* 

*  **  Tertullien  en  racontaQtcetevenement,cUtqae Pilate,  itono^des 
prodiges  qai  loirirent  la  mort  da  Sanvear,  en  rendit  compte  k  TiMre ; 
et  que  co  prince  ayant  propose  an  Senat  de  mettre  Jesus  au  rang  des 
Dieux,  ce  corps  s'y  opposa :  il  ajoate  quo  Teropereur  menaca  de  mort 
teas  ceax  qui  accuseraient  les  chr^tiena.  Mais  TertalUea  est  le  seal 
historien  qui  rapporte  ce  fait.  La  religion  u*a  pas  besoin  de  fables 
pour  sc  d^fendre,  et  Tibdre  6tait  Le  prince  le  moins  digne  de  conoaitre 
et  de  prot^er  an  cnlte  si  moral." — S^gur  Hist.  Universel. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Women  of  Rone — Under  the  Empire  continned. 

Tiberius  having  oppressed  the  world  for  twenty- 
two  years,  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
gusting vices,  by  the  favourite*"  he  had  chosen  for 
his  successor, — ''  a  serpent,"  (as  he  himself  said,) 
'^  whom  he  had  reared  for  the  Roman  people,  a 
Phaeton  for  the  world  !"  The  people,  when  they 
learned  his  decease,  became  frantic  with  joy ;  and 
heedless  of  the  future,  in  the  joy  of  a  momentary 
liberation,  gave  free  vent  to  their  feelings :  but  the 
senate,  whose  slavish  habits  the  tyrant's  death  could 
not  disturb,  preserved  unbroken  their  hypocrisy ; 
and  gave  to  him  who  was  unworthy  to  be  accounted 
a  man,  a  place  among  the  gods. 

Among  the  untranscribable  vices  and  crimes  of 
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the  Emperor  Caligula,  the  most  fatal,  if  not  the 
most  extravagant,  were  directed  against  the  morals 
and  the  happiness  of  woman ;  and  from  the  attempts 
of  his  brute  passions  and  tyrannical  power,  even 
the  females  of  his  own  family  were  not  exempted. 
The  unworthy  son  of  Germanicus,  (so  early  torn 
from  the  arms  of  his  illustrious  mother,  to  be  reared 
in  the  vicious  court  of  his  father's  murderer,  among 
slaves  and  parasites,  and  the  enemies  of  his  house,) 
started,  like  his  predecessor,  with  qualities  which 
recalled  his  noble  origin,  and  seemed  to  justify 
the  hopes  held  out  by  a  precocious  genius,  and 
promised  virtues.  But  the  illusion  (if  it  indeed 
existed)  was  but  short-lived ;  and  when  he  raised  a. 
courtezan  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  and  placed 
her  in  the  college  of  the  priesthood,  when  he  made 
his  horse  a  consul,  built  a  temple  to  himself,  and 
defied  the  power  of  JCipiter,  when  he  fed  his  wild 
beasts  with  human  victims,  and  studded  the  manger 
of  his  charger  with  precious  stones,  when  he  avowed 
his  wish  "  that  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that 
he  might  destroy  all  at  a  single  blow, "  and  at<» 
tempted  their  destruction  by  famine,  through  his 
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monopoly  of  corn^ — it  became  but  too  evident  that 
the  master  of  mankind  was  mad. 

Yet,  among  the  many  victims  of  his  insane  ca* 
prices,  not  one,  dmring  his  three  years*  reign,  dared 
offer  opposition  to  his  frantic  career,  save  only 
an  aged  woman.  His  grandmother,  Antonia,  the 
still  surviving  mother  of  Germanicus,  whose  long 
widowhood  had  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
her  noble  son  and  his  less  worthy  brothers,  alone 
remonstrated  with  Caligula,  and  reproved,  if  she 
could  not  reform,  his  monstrous  vices.  ^'  Fear  you 
not  the  Gods  ?"  she  asked,  *'  fear  you  not  the 
laws?"  '*  The  laws,'*  replied  Caligula;  '*  my  will 
alone  is  law  }*^  and  the  death  of  Antonia,  which 
followed  quickly  on  the  interview,  was  a  scarcely 
noticed  confirmation  of  the  fact. 

Caligula  died  by  assassination — the  natural  death 
of  a  reckless  despot, — the  common  ^' temperament" 
of  irresponsible  power  in  all  ages.  His  successor, 
the  stupid,  sensual,  and  cruel  Claudius,  was  well 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  combination.  This 
promising  pupil  of  Titus  Livius,  the  historian,  was 
dragged  from  under  a  bed  (where  he  had  concealed 
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himself  during  the  commotion  of  Caligula's  death) 
to  assume  the  throne. 

The  grandson  and  ward  of  Livia,  he  for  a  while 
upheld  the  popular  prejudice  in  his  favour,  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  fiEilse  lights  of  intellect  and 
humanity,  the  fading  rays  of  an  artificial  but  un-* 
availing  education.  He  soon,  however,  gave  up 
the  struggle  between  nature  and  precept ;  and, 
incapable  of  exercising  the  power  forced  on  him 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  after  many  proofs 
of  uncontrollable  voluptuousness,  and  of  hopeless 
imbecility,  he  permitted  the  reins  of  government 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  woman,  whom  his 
freedmen  and  parasites  had  chosen  for  his  wife, — 
that  woman  whose  name  shame  might  be  ashamed 
to  write,  did  not  historic  truth  demand  the  record, 
— *the  infamous  Messalina  Valeria. 

When  the  depravity  of  man  placed  this  worst  of 
women  in  the  highest  station,  and  gave  her  power 
over  the  lives  of  myriads,  tiiere  were  still  in  the 
capital  of  the  world  women  of  unblemished  virtue, 
of  great  genius,  and  of  high  acquirements, — ^wo^ 
men,  who,  like  the  sisters  of  Claudius  himself. 
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were  conspicuous  for  talenti  beauty,  and  conduct. 
Among  these  was  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Scipio,  whose  popularity  exposed  her  to  the  envy 
of  the  abandoned  Empress,  and  who  expiated  her 
superiority  with  her  life.  But  such  women  were  ill 
placed  in  those  times ;  and,  like  the  jarring  elements 
of  ill  assorted  natural  combinations,  they  appeared, 
only  to  be  eliminated. 

Messalina,  dissolute  and  frivolous,  as  she  is  de- 
scribed, succeeded  in  possessing  herself  of  that 
political  power,  which  the  imbecile  Claudius  had 
consigned  to  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  she  became 
for  a  time  the  presiding  destiny  of  Rome. 

Narcissus,  the  freedman  and  secretary  of  Clau« 
dius,  (who,  availing  himself  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
besotted  master,  had  abused  his  trust,  to  plimder 
the  citizens  of  Rome;  and  who,  to  enrich  him<- 
self,  put  many  of  its  distinguished  men  to  death, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  if  not  with  his 
knowledge,)  had  awakened  the  fears  of  Messalina. 
Jealous  of  his  power,  if  not  indignant  at  crimes 
which  might  be  attributed  to  herself,  she  resolved 
on  removing  him  from  the  councils  and  presence 
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of  Claudius.  But  Narcissus,  who  had  favoured  her 
mad  follies,  and  encouraged  her  vices,  beheld  her 
encroachments  on  political  power  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  her  intrigues  against  himself  with  a  thirst 
for  revenge.  He  resolved  therefore  on  her  sacri- 
fice ;  and  Messalina  soon  presented  him  a  favour- 
able opportunity. 

The  unworthy  daughter  of  the  patrician,  Mes- 
sala  Barbatus,  and  of  the  stoical  and  high-minded 
Lepida,  was  by  nature  but  a  foolish^  feeble,  and 
frivolous  creature,  the  early  victim  of  vanity,  and 
uncontrolled  passion.  Power,  which  made  her 
cruel,  seems  also  to  have  made  her  mad.  The  last 
act  of  her  vicious  and  degraded  life  was  marked 
by  characteriBtics  of  the  age,  and  by  traits  which 
place  the  romance  of  history  far  beyond  the  boldest 
combinations  of  fictitious  narrative. 

Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  had  broken 
through  all  the  restraints  of  marriage,  that  holiest 
law,  so  sacred  to  the  ancient  Romans,  the  germ  of  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  their  lives  and  polity. 
They  had  all  forced  wives  from  their  husbands,  on 
the  spur  of  passion  or  of  expediency ;  but  Messa- 
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lina  added  a  new  feature  of  extravagance  and  of 
guilt  to  this  abandoned  violence,  in  taking  another 
woman's  husband,  in  the  lifetime  and  with  th^ 
consent  of  her  own.  She  not  only  caused  Caius 
Silius  to  repudiate  his  own  lovely  and  virtuous 
wife;  (cited  as  the  model  woman  of  her  day,) 
but,  (as  it  has  been  said,)  brought  over  the  in* 
&tuated  Claudius  to  sign  the  marriage  contract*" 
Tacitus  observes  that  tiiis  event  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  iaUe,  if  all  Rome  had  not  wit-* 
nessed  it. 

Having  sent  Claudius  to  Ostia,  she  proceeded 
with  her  doomed  bridegroom  to  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful villas  which  her  taste  and  extravagance  had 
multiplied  in  the  Campania ;  and  accompanied  by 
a  courtly  train  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  distin* 
guished  for  their  rank  and  their  beauty.     Amidst 

*  The  Emperor's  strange  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  explained, 
as  having  been  founded  in  a  saperstitioos  motive.  '*  Ex  qaibns- 
dam  portentis,  harioli  prtedizerant  pericalum  impainere  tmpera- 
tori :  qood  ut  Clandins  propnlsaret,  in  altenimque  transferret, 
permisit  at  Messalioa  naberet  Silio,  at  ita  in  Siliam,  tanquam  in 
itnperatorem,  pericalum  ipsi  imminens,  transferretur." — Sueton : 
Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651,  p.  628,  Note  2. 
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the  luxuriant  imagery  of  an  Italian  vintage,  in 
scenes  of  sylvan  beauty  and  of  imperial  magnifi- 
oence,  the  mythological  drama  of  the  union  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  was  represented,  in  all  its 
poetry,  and  in  all  its  licentiousness.  The  ivy  and 
vine-crowned  Silius  was  still  quaffing  the  Circe  cup 
of  pleasure,  sharing  the  homage  and  the  shame  of 
the  imperial  Ariadne,  when  the  tramp  of  soldiers 
disturbed  the  music  of  the  f&te.  The  grim  appari- 
tion of  the  Praetorian  guard  suddenly  put  to  flight 
the  sporting  fauns  and  laughing  nymphs;  and 
even  Ariadne  scarcely  escaped  the  iron  clutch  of 
armed  power,  while  SiHus  was  seized  and  borne 
away  to  death. 

Messalina,  abandoned  by  all,  proceeded  on  foot 
to  Rome.  None  ventured  to  offer  a  chariot  to  her, 
who  had  been  so  lately  the  destiny  of  all.  Weary 
and  worn,  she  at  length  obtained  from  a  peasant 
permission  to  place  herself  in  his  cart ;  and  thus  the 
transient  mistress  of  the  world  returned  to  the 
gates  of  its  capital,  which  she  had  so  lately  left  in 
all  the  sovereignty  of  power  and  of  pleasure. 
Claudius  had  been  roused  for  an  instant  from  his 
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deep  of  shame  by  his  parasite  ministers ;  but  Mes- 
salina,  counting  on  the  fondness  of  a  fool^  (that 
frailest  of  all  reliances)  still  believed  in  the  po- 
tency  of  her  charms  and  caresses,  and  resolved  to 
plead  her  own  cause  before  him. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  im* 
perial  presence  induced  her  to  seek  the  protection 
and  company  of  one,  against  whose  sacred  footsteps 
no  gates  were  ever  closed, — ^the  high  priestess  of 
the  vestals,  the  spotless  and  venerable  Vibadia. 
Accompanied  by  this  holy  woman,  and  by  her  own 
two  beautiful  children,  Britannicus  and  Octavia,  (a 
fine  trait  of  nature,  or  of  cunning)  vice,  supported 
by  innocence  and  virtue,  sought  the  tribunal  of 
power  and  fatuity.  When  this  graphic  and  sin- 
gular group  stood  before  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
and  demanded  entrance,  the  officers  of  the  guard 
refused  a  passage  to  MessaUna  and  her  children  ; 
but  Vibadia  asked  no  leave,  and  passed  on  unac* 
companied  to  the  presence  of  Claudius. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  n^otive  of  the 
charitable  vestal,  she  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the 
culprit  with  a  dignity  and  an  eloquence  worthy  of 

VOL.  n.  F 
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a  better  subject.  She  is  said  to  have  accused  the 
indulgence  and  weakness  of  Claudius  as  the  causes 
of  his  wife*s  vices,  and  to  have  asked  her  life  for 
the  sake  of  his  children.  Claudius,  prompted  by 
the  still  powerful  Narcissus,  (whose  vengeance  was 
now  so  near  its  accomplishment)  heard  Vibadia 
with  respect,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  promise  that, 
at  her  request,  he  would  hear  the  crinnnal  and 
wretched  empress  in  her  own  defence,  at  some 
future  moment.  The  feeble  Claudius  was  often 
heard  to  say : — *'  when  will  this  ungrateful  Messa* 
Una  come?''  forgetful  that  he  had  already  com- 
manded her  execution* 

When  the  tribune  sent  with  a  military  force,  by 
Narcissus,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  inflict 
the  sentence,  sought  the  condemned  empress  in  the 
gardens  of  LucuUus,  (those  beautiful  gardens  which 
she  had  purchased  with  the  blood  of  Valerius  Asia- 
ticus,  and  of  the  innocent  and  heroic  Poppsea)  he 
found  Messalina,  on  whose  brows  the  vine-crowned 
diadem  of  Ariadne  could  have  scarcely  faded,  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  pale,  haggard,  and  dishevelled. 
Beside  her  sat  her  mother,  Lepida,  earnest  and 
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calm,  performing,  with  the  sternness  of  her  philo- 
sophic creed,  the  last  duties  of  a  parent*  ''  She 
could  not,"  she  said,  ^'  teach  her  daughter  how  to 
live  ;  she  had  come  to  teach  her  how  to  die  !'* 

When  the  soldier  approached,  Messalina,  con- 
scious of  his  fearful  nussion,  shuddered  and  wept. 

ft 

Lepida,  placing  a  sword  in  her  hand,  commanded 
her  to  dry  her  tears^  and  to  save  herself  the  igno- 
miny of  a  criminal's  fate,  by  dying  like  a  Roman 
empress.  Messalina  took  the  sword,  and  placed 
the  point  against  her  bosom ;  but  her  courage  failed. 
She  had  not  the  moral  force  necessary  to  obey  her 
stoic  mother  :  and  the  soldier  whose  weapon  she 
held,  in  cruelty  or  in  compasabn,  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  wretched  woman  in  his  own,  and  plunged 
the  sword  to  her  heart.  Messalina  was  no  more ; 
but  all  the  circumstances,  the  institutions,  and  the 
men  which  conferred  upon  her  a  short-lived  and  fatal 
pre-eminence,  were  still  left  in  unabated  force  and 
pernicious  activity. 

Messalina  has  continued  from  her  own  days  to 
the  present,  a  favourite  theme  of  misogynist  sati- 
rists ;  and  of  all  recorded'  women,  «he  lies  under  the 
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most  odious  imputations,  to  justify  their  thesis. 
The  imagination,  indeed,  recoils  from  an  implicit 
credence  in  such  disgusting  details ;  and,  for  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  seeks  a  ground  for  dis- 
belief in  the  exaggerations  of  poetry,  and  the 
courtier-like  malice  of  gossiping  contemporaries. 
But  no  historic  doubts  can  redeem  the  name  of 
Messalina  from  its  proverbial  application ;  and  since, 
even  to  save  the  honour  of  womanhood,  that  name 
cannot  be  blotted  from  the  historic  page,  justice 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  species  require,  that  the 
actions  it  recalls  should  be  traced  to  their  true 
causes,  and  that  a  higher  moral  should  be  drawn 
from  its  citation,  than  can  be  attained  by  general 
inferences  from  the  individual  to  the  sex. 

In  the  more  striking  cases  of  human  miscon- 
duct there  are,  for  the  most  part,  two  parties  — 
the  criminals  who  offend,  and  the  society  which 
first  prepares  the  act,  and  then  passively  acquiesces 
in  it.  If  such,  therefore,  was  Messalina,  must  we 
not  ask  what  was  the  age  in  which  her  excesses 
were  possible  ?  what  the  average  morality  of  the 
men  who  had  brought  society  to  such  a  condition  ? 
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If  the  women  of  Suetonius  and  of  Juvenal  were 
degraded,  the  seeds  of  then:  vices  sprang  from  the 
murders,  the  confiscations,  and  the  violence,  which 
attended  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  Long  pro- 
tracted anarchy  had  obliterated  almost  every  trace 
of  virtue  in  the  patricians  of  Rome.  Dissolute, 
cowardly,  and  slavish,  beyond  the  ignominy  of 
oriental  despotism,  the  men  of  the  empire  were 
themselves  guilty  of  every  crime  and  meanness. 
They  set  the  tone  of  manners,  tiiey  afforded  to 
the  women  the  examples  and  the  encouragements 
of  sin ;  and,  having  lost  that  fine  moral  sense  which 
places  the  honour  of  the  husband  in  the  wife's 
keeping,  they  had  lost  the  right  of  controlling 
female  conduct,  or  reproaching  female  delin- 
quency. 

The  death  of  Messalina  was  announced  to  the 
emperor  while  he  was  at  dinner — ^the  death  of  that 
Messalina,  for  whose  return  he  still  sighed,  and 
whose  absence  he  still  dwelt  on  with  the  reiterated 
reproachful  question: — **will  she  never  come?" 
Claudius,  however,  received  the  news  without  emo- 
tion, and  continued  to  eat ;  not  suffering  an  event 
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SO  fdl  of  horror  to  disturb  his  repast,  or  to  derange 
his  digestion. 

The  besotted  emperor,  always  gorged  or  drunk, 
was  but  the  puppet  of  his  freed  men  and  slaves, 
who  laughed  at  his  stupidity,  indulged  his  vices, 
availed  themselves  of  his  crimes,  and  governed  in 
his  name.  The  influence  which  his  parasites  had 
obtained  through  the  dissolute  Messalina,  and  the 
facility  with  which  Narcissus  got  rid  of  her  when 
she  became  troublesome,  taught  them  the  necessity 
of  giving  her  a  successor ;  and  they  chose  one 
whose  imperial  descent  seemed  calculated  to  cover 
her  subserviency  to  their  rule.  In  fixing  upon 
JuUa  Agrippina,  the  emperor's  niece,  to  be  his 
wife,  they  violated  every  sense  of  decency;  and 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  woman  whose  ambitious  views  they  for- 
warded, was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  choice, 
than  the  obtusity  of  their  moral  sense. 

There  is  still  extant  a  contemporary  portrait  of 
Claudius,  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master, 
which  has  preserved  for  posterity  such  minute  and 
striking  traits  of  the  man  and  of  the  times,  as 
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chionicles  seldom  retain,  aad  the  remote  historian 
still  more  rarely  condescends  to  adopt.    The  Apo- 
cobquintosis  of  Seneca  is  one  of  the  most  humorous 
burlesques  which  the  wit  of  antiquity  has  produced. 
It  opens  with  the  supposed  arrival  of  Claudius 
in  the  other  world,  (he  having  died  of  an  indiges- 
tion) to  claim  the  family  honours  of  adscription  into 
'*'  the  quiet  order  of  the  gods."  *    He  is  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  assembled  deities,  and 
announced  to  Jupiter,  as  a  quidam^  a  creature  of 
extraordinary  and  bloated  size,  with  white  hair,  and 
a  shaking  head,  dragging  his  right  foot  after  him, 
and  muttering.only  confused  and  incoherent  sounds. 
When  asked  ^  whence  he  came,"  he  answers  ^'  he 
does  not  know/'  in  a  pronunciation  so  inarticulate, 
as  to  be  quite  incomprehensible ;  being  neither 
Latin,  Greek,  nor  any  other  known  .tongue."    Ju- 
piter, completely  puzzled,  calls  upon  Hercules,  as 
a  great  traveller,  one  skilled  in  the  dialects  of 

*  The  title  of  the  tract  Apocoloqutntotitt  is  a  parody  upon  the 
technical  term  for  this  process,  Apotheosis.  The  Apo-pamp- 
kiaosis  (for  so  the  word  may  be  translated)  is  a  mere  passing 
joke,  and  enters  for  nothing  into  the  satire  itself: — it  was 
written  fire  years  after  the  marriage  of  Agrippina. 
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all  nations,  to  interpret.  But  Hercules^  upon 
looking  into  *^  the  creature's"  face,  declares  it  a 
monster,  and,  (by  its  tottering  movements  and 
snorting  respiration^)  a  product  of  the  sea  :  and  he 
trembles  lest  he  should  be  assigned  a  new  labour, 
more  formidable  than  all  the  other  twelve. 

The  disgusting  ghost  is,  however,  at  length 
recognized  as  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  Jupiter, 
addressing  the  '*  Conscript  Fathers"  of  Olympus  to 
collect  their  opinion  concerning  his  apotheosis,  de- 
clares him  to  be  quite  as  deserving  of  that  honour 
as  many  of  his  predecessors, — ^being  at  least  of  the 
blood  of  the  divine  Augustus  and  Augusta* 

At  the  ill-timed  jest  of  the  facetious  thunderer, 
the  deified  Augustus  is  brought  upon  his  legs  to 
address  the  assembly,  and  protest  against  the  in- 
ference. "Conscript  Fathers,"  he  exclaims,  "I 
call  on  you  to  witness  that  I  have  never  yet 
troubled  you  with  a  speech,  or  meddled  in  your 
afiairs ;  but  grief  and  shame  must  have  vent,  and 
I  cannot  now  sit  by  in  silence.  Was  it  for  this 
that  I  put  an  end  to  civil  bloodshed,  and  gave 
peace  to  the  world  ?    Was  it  for  this  that  I  re- 
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oonstituted  Rome  by  my  laws,  and  (Hnamented 
it  with  my  works  ?  I  want  words  to  express  my 
indignation..  Here  is  a  wretch,  without  the  cou- 
rage to  drive  away  a  fly,  who  has  yet  dared  to  slay 
men  as  lightly  as  he  would  fling  the  dice.  What 
shall  I  say  of  his  infinite  perversions  of  justice, 
or  how  find  leisure  to  bewail  the  public  calamities, 
oppressed  as  I  am  by  the  miseries  he  has  brought 
on  my  own  family ! 

''  This  creature,  who  so  *  long  had  thriven  be- 
neath the  lustre  of  my  name,  how  has  he  shown  liis 
gratitude  ?  by  murdering  the  two  Julias,  my  nieces, 
the  one  by.  the  sword,  and  the  other  by  starvation, 
and  by  killing  my  grandson  Silanus.  Oh,  Jupiter, 
take  good  care  lest,  by  making  this  wretch  a  god, 
you  adopt  his  crimes  as  your  own !  But,  tell  me, 
oh  divine  Claudius,  how  had  you  the  confidence 
to  condemn  so  many  victims,  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  or  of  a  simple  hearing  ?  Was 
this  your  custom  in  Rome?  if  so,  it  certainly 
is  not  our's  in  heaven.  Jupiter  in  his  long  reign 
never  injured  any  one,  except,  indeed,  when  he 
broke  Vulcan's  leg ;  and  if  in  his  passion  he  once 
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hung  up  his  wife  in  the  heavens,  he  did  not  kill  her, 
as  you  murdered  Messalina,  my  grand-nieoe. 

*^  How  say  you  ?  you  do  not  know  1  may  the  gods 
confound  you !  this  ignorance  is  worse  than  the 
murder  itself.  And  is  this  wretch  to  become  a 
god  ?  Look  at  him,  a  creature  made  in  spite ! 
If  he  can  speak  only  three  plain  words  consecu- 
tively, I'm  content  to  be  his  slave ;  and  yet  he  for- 
sooth must  be  a  god !  Who,  think  you,  will  wor- 
ship him?  who  believe  in  him?  or  who  do  you 
imagine  will  acknowledge  hereafter  your  own  di- 
vinities, if  such  are  to  be  the  specimens  of  your 
manufacture  ?*' 

Opposed  to  this  personal  sketch  of  one  of  the 
world^s  mighty  masters  by  the  stylus  of  wit  and  of 
truth,  there  exists  a  contemporary  portrait,  taken 
also  from  the  life,  of  another  individual,  on  the  more 
tangible  forms  of  which  posterity  still  gazes  with 
an  intense  unfading  admiration.  It  is  a  statue, 
combining  an  expression  of  moral  dignity  and  of 
intellectual  force,  with  as  much  physical  beauty  and 
poetical  grace,  as  the  genius  of  sculpture  ever  bor- 
rowed from  breathing  nature,  to  work  cut  its  own 
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miracles  of  art.  This  statue  —  a  history  and  an 
epic  in  itself — ^represents  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
middle  life,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  in  the 
deep  repose  of  meditative  thought.  Her  stature  i^ 
lofty,  her  brow  of  high  capacity,  her  mouth  ex- 
pressive of  love  and  wit^  and  all  her  features  are 
harmonized  by  that  regularity,  which  is  ever  denied 
to  defective  organizations.  Over  the  whole  of  this 
simply-draped  and  noble  figure,  there  is  an  air  of 
tranquil  majesty^  which,  in  its  solemn  influence, 
likens  it  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  resem- 
blance of  one  who  received  from  her  son  the  glorious 
title  of  the  best  of  mothers,*'»-of  Agrippina,  such 
as  'she  was,  when  chosen  to  be  the  wife  of  Clau- 
dius. 

Julia  Agrippina,  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  was  bom 
amidst  the  exciting  circumstances  of  war,  in  a 
Roman  camp,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine ;  and  she 
was  reared  under  the  laurels  of  her  father's  con- 
quests, and  under  the  halo  of  her  mother's  grandeur. 
The  first  incident  in  her  youthful  existence  was  her 
Other's  obsequies ;  and  her  first  perception  of  the 
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career^  which  birth  and  genius  opened  to  her,  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  acclamations  of  sym- 
pathy and  respecty  accorded  by  the  Roman  people 
to  her  family,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  father's 
murderers. 

Her  early  estrangement  from  her  glorious  mother, 
by  the  banishment  and  horrid  death  of  the  widow 
of  Germanicus,  was  followed  by  the  persecution  of 
her  brothers,  her  sisters,  and  herself,  by  the  infamous 
Sejanus.     The  early  death  of  the  high-minded  Do- 
mitiusy  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  the  father  of 
her  only  child,  exposed  her  first  to  the  fatal  pre- 
ference, and  then  to  the  hate  and  vengeance  of  her 
brother  Caligula.    He  accused  her  of  a  participa- 
tion  in  the  conspiracy  of  Lentulus,   before  the 
senate,  whom  he  forced  to  condemn  her.    Driven 
into  a  long  exile  in  a  desolate   island,   her  son 
was  torn  from  her  arms,  and  committed  for  edu- 
cation to  the  care    of  a  rope-dancer,  and    the 
keeper  of  baths.    The  constant  dread  of  a  violent 
death,  the  persecution  and  exile  of  Seneca,  Burrhos, 
and  others  of  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  her  friends, 
were  fearful  antecedents ;  and,  to  a  mind  of  such 
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power  and  intensity,  they  must  have  proved  foster- 
ing elements  of  that  spirit  of  vengeance,  which 
might  well  have  *'  filled  her  from  top  to  toe  with 
direst  cruelty," —  such  as  some  historiads  have  at- 
tributed to  her,  though  none  have  substantiated 
the  fiEtcts  on  which  they  have  relied. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippina,  recalled 
from  exile,  was.  married  to  the  Consul  Crispinus, 
whose  sudden  death  was  (according  to  the  notions 
of  the  times)  ascribed  to  poison,  administered,  as 
her  enemies  asserted,  by  his  wife.  Five  years  after 
this  event,  Pallas,  the  favourite  of  Claudius,  and 
the  rival  of  Narcissus,  struck  by  the  genius  of 
Agrippina,  aware  of  her  apprehensions  of  Nar- 
cissus, and  won,  perhaps,  by  her  beauty  and  her 
arts,  proposed  her  to  Claudius  as  the  successor  of 
Messalina. 

The  obstacle  opposed  to  this  marriage  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  was  relieved  by  a  special 
law,  an  innovation  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome ; 
and,  after  the  perilous  interval  of  a  year,  during 
which  Agrippina  had  to  contend  with  the  in- 
trigues of  Narcissus,  the  rivalry  of  LoUia  Paulina, 
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and  that  of  Calphumia,  the  dmghter  of  Germanicus 
ascended  the  throne  of  Augustus. 

Seizing  the  reins  of  government  in  her  vigorous 
grasp,  firom  that  moment  she  ruled  the  empire,  in 
the  name  of  her  imbecile  husband,  in  a  spirit  of 
reform,  that  seemed  an  anticipation  of  modem  in- 
stitutes* Her  brilUant  administration  opened  with 
vigour : .  faction  was  controlled,  anarchy  gave  way 
to  order,  and  despotism  itself  was  made  subservient 
to  retributive  justice.  She  abolished,  at  once,  that 
organized  system  of  espionage,  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  confiscation,  had  filled  Rome  with  in- 
formers and  their  victims.  Shore-established  order 
in  the  finances,  and  economy  in  the  domestic  ex- 
penditure of  the  palace.  She  gave  an  example  of 
courtly  propriety  in  the  reserve  and  dignity  of  her 
deportment;  and  the  imperial  palace,  (so  long 
dishonoured  by  the  orgies  of  Messalina,)  became 
more  severe  in  its  manners,  and  decent  in  aU  its  ex- 
terior forms. 

The  crimes  attributed  to  Claudius,  and  committed 
with  his  passive  assent,  seemed  to  have  been  sus- 
pended from  the  morning  of  his  marriage.     Grave 
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ministers  replaced  the  dissolute  minions  of  a  feeble 
government ;  the  banished  genius  and  worth  ofRome 
were  recalled ;  the  brave  and  popular  Burrhus  was 
placed  in  command  (^  the  Prsetorian  guards ;  and 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  the  friend  and  partisan  of 
the  fiunily  of  Germanicus,  was  appointed  to  be  the 
preceptor  of  Domitius,  the  long  neglected  and 
estranged  son  of  the  empress.  Salutary  laws  were 
enacted,  and  were  executed  with  inflexible  severity  n 
and  the  abuses  which  had  infected  every  depart- 
roent,  were  swept  away  and  abolished. 

The  administration  of  Agrippina,  in  its  ge* 
neral  character  thus  vigorous  and  benevolent, 
seems  to  have  rendered  her  obnoxious  to  'much 
obloquy ;  and  Tacitus,  on  the  authority  of  contem- 
porary pamphleteers,  (in  modem  parlance)  has 
loaded  her  memory  with  the  imputation  of  inordi- 
nate ambition,  and  with  the  commission  of  some 
sanguinary  deeds  in  its  gratification.  In  these 
charges,  there  is,  probably,  considerable  calumny  ; 
though  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  imperial  government,  scarcely  allow 
ka  titter  incfredtility  as  to  all  the  fiicts.  In  those  days, 
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greatness  and  goodness  were  not  twin  sisters ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  temperament  like  Agrip- 
pina's  did  not  shrink  from  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
acts,  which  might  be  thought  necessary  to  her 
safety  or  advancement.  Still,  the  woman  must 
be  judged  by  the  circumstances  under  which  she^ 
lived,  and  with  reference  to  the  morality  of  her 
contemporaries  3  and,  so  judged,  she  rises  immea- 
surably superior  to  the  greatest  men  associated 
with  her  history. 

Hitherto  the  emperors  had  given  to  their  wives 
while  still  living  the  name  of  Augusta,  and  when 
dead  had  placed  them  with  the  epithet  Diva  in  the 
list  of  the  divinities;  but  they  had  reserved  for 
themselves  all  the  personal  distinctions  directly 
connected  with  the  act  of  governing. 

Agrippina  was  the  first  woman  who  acquired  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  Capitol  in  the  vehicle  as- 
signed to  the  priests  in  religious  ceremonies,  a  dis- 
tinction granting  to  her  a  sort  of  functional  impor- 
tance, a  positive  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  constituted 
authorities.  On  all  public  occasions  she  took  an 
elevated  seat,  reserved  for  her  close  to  the  tribunal 
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occupied  by  the  emperor ;  and  she  was  received  with 
tiie  same  honours  as  Claudius  himself.  It  was  thus 
seat^,  that  she  accepted  the  homage  of  the  British 
captives^  and  the  thanks  of  Caractacus  for  the  life 
granted  at  her  intercession, — a  singular  spectacle  to 
the  Roman  people,  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  a 
female  invested  with  the  pomp  of  sovereign  power. 

Agrippina,  popular  and  respected,  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  that  she  considered  herself  as  sharing  with 
Claudius  that  empire,  which  the  genius  and  valour, 
of  her  ancestors  had  won  and  consolidated.  The 
year  after  her  marriage,  she  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  her  son  Domitius,  with  the  style  or 
title  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  emperor's  own  child  by  MessaUna,  the  infant 
Britannicus.  'It  was  on  this  occasion  that  she  re- 
ceived the  imperial  cognomen  of  Augusta,  and  that 
to  the  prophetic  Augur  who  bade  her  '^beware, 
lest  the  son  she  so  elevated  might  prove  her 
ruin,"  she  replied,  '^  Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero 
reign." 

In  this  answer  we  have  the  secret  of  her  great 
acti<xis,  and  the  motive  for  all  her  imputed  crimes. 
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Amidst  all  her  lofty  aspirations,  her  indomitable 
pride,  her  keen  sense  of  injuries  inflicted,  her  con* 
sciottsness  of  power  acquired,  there  was  one  deep 
and  redeeming  affection :  this  brilliant  despot, 
the  astute  politician  of  her  age,  was  still  above  all, 
and  in  all — a  mother !  To  win  for  Nero  the  &vour 
of  the  people,  she  affected  to  consider  him  as  a 
simple  citizen,  devoted  to  that  antique  liberty  from 
which  Rome  had  derived  all  her  ancient  glory. 
To  win  the  senate,  she  sent  the  well-taught  pupil 
of  the  plausible  Seneca,  to  spout  his  theme,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  Troy  before  their  conscript 
wisdom,  in  a  long  pedantic  oration,  written  by  his 
tutor.  The  rank  of  the  young  Boscius  of  the  im* 
perial  stage,  and  the  cause  he  espoused,  won  all 
suffirages ;  the  genius  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Nero  were  extolled  to  the  skies ;  and  Agrippina, 
so  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  sarcasm,  must 
have  laughed  in  secret  (perhaps  with  Seneca) 
at  a  world,  so  easily  imposed  upon,  and  so  lightiy 
won. 

The  character  of  the  boy,  Britannicus,  was  yet 
untried,  the  genius  of  Nero  was  already  admitted ; 
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and,  when  a  marriage  between  the  grandson  of 
Germanicus  and  the  innocent  Octavia,  (the  em- 
peror^s  daughter,)  was  accomplished  by  the  empress 
and  her  ministers,  the  hopes  and  views  of  Agrip- 
pina  attained  their  consummation. 

Thus  relieved  from  maternal  anxiety,  Agrippina 
gave  up  her  mind  to  the  affairs  of  state ;  and  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  crowned 
with  glory  and  prosperity.  Wise  ministers  at  home, 
great  genen^s  abroad,  the  people  satiated  with 
'^  bread  and  games/'  the  army  glutted  with  vic- 
tories and  spoils,  the  conquest  of  Mauritania,  the 
successes  in  Armenia,  the  subjugation  of  the 
British  provinces  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Irish 
seas,  all  alike  flattered  the  vain  glory  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  national  pride  had  survived  all  their 
other  public  virtues. 

The  most  magnificent  naumachia  ever  exhibited, 
was  given  in  celebration  of  these  events,  at  a  cost 
incredible,  when  compared  with  the  expences  of 
modem  governments ;  and  was  followed  by  public 
games  and  dramatic  spectacles  without  end.  Many 
great  public  works  were  likewise  commenced,  even 
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beyond  the  confines  of  Italy ;  and  a  colony  and  city 
were  founded  in  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  very  spot  where  Agrippina  first  saw 
the  light,  in  the  arms  of  her  immortal  mother.  The 
colony  was  composed  of  all  that  remained  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Germanicus  and  their  families ; 
and  the  noble  city,  which  replaced  the  straw- 
thatched  huts  of  the  Ubians,  took  the  name  of 
Colonia  Agrippina — the  Cologne  of  modem  times. 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  works,  Agrippina 
found  time  to  write  her  own  memoirs,  from  which 
Tacitus  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed,  in  the 
composition  of  his  history  :*  but,  while  her  genius 
and  vigour  were  giving  such  illustration  to  the 
reign  of  an  emperor  proverbial  for  imbecility  and 
indolence,  Claudius  died ! 

The  simple  fact  of  his  death  is,  that  the  emperor, 
notorious  for  his  sensuality  and  gluttony,  sinking 

*  Id  ego,  a  scriptoribus  annalinm  non  traditam,  reperi  in 
commentariiB  AgrippinaB  filiee,  qase,  Neronis  Principis  mater, 
▼itam  soam  et  casus  saornm  posteris  memoravit. — Armal.  /.  !▼. 
liii.  It  is  singalar  that  Tacitas,  having  these  memoirs  to  con- 
salt,  should  so  often  refer  to  conflicting  anthorities  of  a  secondary 
character. 
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under  premature  old  age  brought  on  by  excesses, 
and  loaded  with  the  infirmity  incidental  to  intem- 
perance^ was  taken  ill^  after  supping  heartily  on  a 
dish  of  mushrooms ;  a  circumstance  so  little  re- 
garded in  his  family,  (accustomed  as  they  were  to 
witness  the  effects  of  his  debauchery,)  as  ahnost  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  bystanders.  Clau- 
dius, either  from  stupidity  or  drunkenness^  scarcely 
complained;  and  when  his  physician,  Xenophon, 
was  induced  to  apply  a  feather  to  the  fauces,  he 
used  only  the  common  remedy,  adopted  in  cases 
of  simple  indigestion. 

An  event,  however,  thus  natural  in  all  its  details, 
was  ascribed  to  poison ; — ^not  indeed  by  respectable 
contemporary  historians,  (one  of  whom,  and  the 
most  garrulous,  Seneca,  was  present  at  the  scene,) 
but  by  the  writers  of  succeeding  reigns.  The  mo- 
tive assigned  for  the  treacherous  act  was  found  in 
the  fears  of  Agrippina.  Domitia  Lepida,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus,  and  of  Antonia  the  grand-niece  of 
Augustus,  (one  of  the  most  dissolute  women  of  her 
age),  had  found  means  to  insinuate  herself  into 
the  confidence  of  Claudius,  and  to  awaken  him  to 
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a  sense  of  the  power  obtained  by  his  wife  at  his 
expence :  and  the  emperor  was  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  his  misfortune  first  to  suffer  from 
the  conduct  of  his  wives,  and  then  to  have  to  punish 
them.  Agrippina  is  accused  of  having  acted  on 
this  threat;  and  is  said  to  have  saved  her  own  life 
by  anticipating  the  natural  death  of  her  husband. 
To  a  tale  like  this,  the  piercing  genius  of  modern 
criticism  would  oppose  many  objections.  It  was 
the  interest  of  Agrippina  that  Claudius  should 
live.  The  claims  of  the  young  Britannicus  to  the 
succession,  the  uncertain  result  of  education  on  the 
character  of  the  artificial  Nero,  were  motives  for 
preserving  the  emperor's  life.  Agrippina,  pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  power,  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
turbed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few  envious  women,  or 
discontented  men;  while  the  growing  infirmities 
of  her  husband  seemed  to  render  the  crime  im- 
puted to  her  by  Tacitus  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
impolitic.  The  truth  is  among  the  secrets  of  eter- 
nity :  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  guilt  of 
Agrippina,  it  must  have  been  shared  by  Seneca 
and  by  Burrhus ;  who,  though,  in  their  after  lives^ 
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they  proved  themselves  not  above  the  temptation 
to  crime,  were  then  in  the  height  of  their  reputa- 
tion ;  and  they  were  not  driven  by  abject  fear,  to 
forfeit  a  character  for  virtue,  so  painfully  acquired, 
—  a  forfeiture,  unnecessary  at  that  moment,  as  it 
must  have  been  odious. 

During  the  perilous  interval,  while  Claudius 
struggled  between  life  and  death,  the  genius  of 
Agrippina  came  forth  in  all  its  vigour  and  in- 
tensity. She  took  immediate  possession  of  Bri- 
tannicus  and  Octavia,  covered  them  with  carestos, 
and  promised  them  protection,  mingling  her  tears 
with  their's  for  the  approaching  loss  of  a  father. 
She  sent  away  Nero  to  the  army,  near  Rome, 
under  the  conduct  of  Burrhus.  Presented  by  that 
popular  general,  and  prompted  by  his  mother, 
Nero  harangued  the  legions  in  a  speech  written  by 
Seneca.  He  promised  largesses  to  the  soldiers, 
introduced  the  name  and  the  exploits  of  his  grand* 
fieither,  recalling  that  great  man's  person  by  the 
striking  resemblance  he  bore  him.  Burrhus  seized 
the  moment  of  excitement  thus  produced,  to  pro- 
pose the  young  Csesur  as  tiie  successor  of  Claudius ; 
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the  army  adopted  him  by  acclamations,  and  their 
echoes  were  carried  on  the  winds  to  the  ears  of  the 
watchful  mother. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  gates  of  the  palace 
were  thrown  open ;  the  death  of  Claudius  was  dis- 
closed; and  the  elevation  of  Nero  by  the  choice  of  the 
army,  was  made  known  to  the  Roman  people.  The 
people  adopted  the  election  of  the  Prietorian  co- 
horts; and  Agrippina  followed  up  the  cotip  d'^at 
by  sending  Nero  to  the  senate,  whom  he  addressed 
in  another  well-conned  speech.  He  pronounced 
the  usual  funeral  eulogium  on  the  late  emperor, 
enumerating  his  splendid  virtues,  (!)  and  demanding 
that  Claudius  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  the 
gods.  During  this  oration,  Nero  alone  preserved  a 
dignified  gravity :  the  conscript  fathers  were  con- 
vulsed  with  laughter ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  de- 
creed the  apotheosis  of  the  dullest  and  most  defec- 
tive of  men. 

While  this  farce  was  performing  before  the  here- 
ditary wisdom  of  Rome,  where  was  AgripjHna  ? 
Most  probably  shut  up  in  measureless  content  with 
Seneca,  and,  wiA  her  characteristic  humour,  and 
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her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  weakness  and  ridi 
cules  of  Claudius,  assisting  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
colocynthosis  to  pen  that  witty  brochure,  which 
so  little  resembles  the  other  productions  of  the 
prosing  maxim-monger,  that  we  may  almost  sup- 
pose it  owes  him  little  beyond  his  name. 

In  all  this  great  historical  drama,  who  was  the 
protagonist?  who  the  manager,  and  most  efficient 
actor?  woman,  or  her  master?  Whose  was  the 
superior  mind?  who  was  the  intellectual  agent? 
Was  it  the  wily  Seneca  ?  the  ductile  Burrhus  ?  the 
sordid  army?  the  servile  senate?  the  impres- 
sionable  people?  or  the  consistent,  concentrated 
Agrippina,  who,  actuated  by  one  all-absorbing 
feeling,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  object,  put 
them  all  in  motion  ?  —  that  feeling  was  maternal 
love,  that  object  the  empire  of  the  world ! 

Nero  was  but  eighteen,  when  the  genius  of  his 
mother  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  C»sars. 
Although  married  in  boyhood  to  the  daughter  of 
the  late  emperor,  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  those 
able  preceptors,  who  now  became  the  ministers  of 
his  government.   Grateful  and  submissive,  he  made 
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no  effort  to  wrest  the  authority  from  her  who  was 
still  so  willing  to  exercise  it ;  but  gracefully,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  voluntarily,  threw  back  the  reins 
of  administration,  into  those  hands  which  had  so 
long  and  so  firmly  held  them. 

His  con^dence  in  Agrippina  he  expressed  in  well- 
turned  phrases ;  and  he  acted  his  part  as  one  fully 
conscious  of  the  great  audience  before  which  he  was 
performing.  When  the  officers  of  the  palace-guard 
first  came  to  him,  to  ask  the  password  of  the 
watch,  he  replied,  ^'  the  best  of  all  mother?."  The 
tender  acknowledgment,  as  it  was  whispered  from 
post  to  post,  in  the  midnight  silence  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  must  have  recalled  to  many  a  rude  mind  the 
fond  reminiscences  of  early  life,  mingling  the  best 
affections  of  nature  and  of  infancy,  with  the  stern 
thoughts  and  relentless  duties  of  military  discipline. 

The  senate  vied  with  the  sovereign  in  its  de- 
monstrations of  deference  to  his  august  mother. 
They  raised  Agrippina  to  the  priesthood,  an  impor- 
tant item  of  the  supreme  authority,  an  assignment 
at  once  of  power  and  respect :  they  decreed  her  a 
guard  of  honour,  and  the  right  of  being  preceded 
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by  two  licton  bearing  the  fasces ;  the  latter  testify- 
ing that  her  position  was  not  merely  honorary. 

The  conscript  fathers,  who  had  so  readily  con- 
ceded the  apotheosis  of  the  dead  emperor,  soon 
learned  to  resist  no  wish  of  the  living  Augusta. 
In  compliance  with  her  will,  they  removed  their 
sittings  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  where 
Agrippina,  scarcely  concealed  by  a  transparent 
curtain,  was  present  at  their  deliberations,  and 
directed  their  measures. 

.  Claudius  had  already  accustomed  the  Roman 
people  to  behold,  in  the  person  of  Agrippina,  a 
female  taking  her  place  on  the  imperial  tribunal : 
and  Nero,  besides  continuing  that  concession,  had 
even  followed  her  litter  on  foot  when  she  passed 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  palace,  as  a  testimony 
of  deference.  Under  these  influences,  Seneca, 
Burrhus,  and  Pallas,  became  but  the  agents  of  her 
will ;  and  they  readily  gave  their  sanction  to  her 
acts  of  expedient  severity,  while  they  assisted  to 
prolong  an  administration  which  enabled  her  to 
contribute  to  their  enormous  wealth,  and  to  uphold 
their  public  consideration:   for  her  government, 
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directed,  in  many  instances^  to  the  people's  good, 
readily  obtained  the  people's  confidence.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  repose  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  under  her  vigorous  and  vigilant  sway,  that 
Trajan,  in  after  times,  was  wont  to  compare  the 
first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  with  those  of  Rome's 
best  emperors. 

Agrippina,  in  thus  drawing  to  herself  the  power 
and  the  authority  of  the  state,  stepped  simply  into 
the  place  which  circim:)3tances  had  assigned  her : 
but,  in  providing  for  the  exigences  of  the  moment, 
she  must,  from  the  first,  have  been  distracted  with 
anxieties  for  a  doubtful  future. 

Under  the  charm  of  her  able  administration,  the 
people  might,  indeed,  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
external  varnish,  which  education  had  thrown  over 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  while  the  senate 
was  edified  by  the  wisdom  of  the  yoimg  oratory's 
prepared  speeches.  But  while  Seneca  eulogized 
the  genius  of  his  pupil,  while  Burrhus  approved, 
while  all  Rome  applauded,  and  none  possibly 
remembered  the  early  promises  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  or  discovered,  under  a  demeanour  so  im« 
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posing  and  professions  so  plausible^  the  future 
buffoon  of  the  theatre,  the  monster-incendiary  of 
Rome — the  vigilant  eye  of  motherhood  could  not 
have  been  thus  satisfied  and  deceived.  The  cfeep 
dissimulation  with  which  Nero  concealed'  the 
nascent  vices  of  his  disposition  from  the  public, 
could  not  have  escaped  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a 
mother. 

Agrippina  must  have  early  discovered  that  Nero 
was  deficient  in  that  physical  sensibility^  the  source 
of  all  high  intellect,  of  the  nobler  £EU!ulties,  and 
finer  sympathies,  which  distinguish  man,  and  raise 
him  above  the  tiger  and  the  vulture.  This  son, 
so  loved  in  the  perversity  of  maternal  instinct, 
though  long  estranged  from  her  observation,  must 
have  eventually  laid  bare  the  inherent  egoism  and 
cruelty  of  his  indomptable  nature  \  and  of  this,  the 
protection  and  sympathy  she  lavished  on  Octavia, 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  over  the 
life  of  the  young  Britannicus,  and  the  profound 
policy  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  prolong  her 
own  government,  are  sufficient  evidences.  Agrip- 
pina is  reported  to  have  said  to  one,  who,  by  be- 
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traying  her  confidence,  has  rendered  her  apothegm 
historical — **^  The  reign  of  Nero  has  began  as  that 
of  Augostus  ended ;  but  when  I  am  gone,  it  will 
end  as  that  of  Augustus  began :"  the  awful  pro- 
phecy was  soon  accomplished. 

These  well-founded  fears  give  a  clue  to  many 
solecisms  in  the  conduct  of  Agrippina,  who,  vi- 
brating  between  her  powerful  instincts,  and  her 
nobler  views  for  a  mighty  empire,  alternately  ap- 
pears in  all  .the  wisdom  of  a  great  stateswomen,  and 
in  all  the  feebleness  of  a  fond  mother. 

While  Nero  was  still  making  public  professions 
of  moderation  and  modesty,  he  was  already  secretly 
indulging  in  dissolute  habits,  and  acquiring  an  in- 
dependent volition  by  the  indulgence  of  his  pas- 
sions. A  growing  sense  of  that  irresponsible  power, 
which  maddens  all  in  whom  it  is  awakened,  ren- 
dered  him  gradually  more  negligent  of  his  mo- 
therms  counsels,  and  more  impatient  of  her  control. 
Agrippina,  with  the  indiscretion  of  a  fretful  jea- 
lousy, sternly  interfered  with  his  inordinate  passion 
for  his  beautiful  mistress,  Acte,  and  repiroved  his 
neglect  of  his  own  wife  for  the  dissolute  PoppsMt, 
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whom  he  had  forced  from  her  husbond,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals.  Her  aversion  for  Axutcytus,  the 
freed  slave  and  preceptor  of  Nero's  childhood,  her 
increasing  coldness  towards  Pallas,  who  was  win- 
ning favour  with  the  emperor  by  degrading  sub- 
missions, and  her  ill-concealed  suspicion  of  Burrhus 
and  Seneca,  all  contributed  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  dissimulating  son  and  the  impetuous 
mother,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both. 

Still  Agrippina  remained  standing  in  the  gap 
between  present  prosperity  and  future  desolation, 
public  and  private ;  but  she  already  stood  alone. 
As  power  melted  from  her  hands,  and  strengthened 
in  those  of  Nero,  her  partizans  dropped  off,  her 
friends  deserted.  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  who  had 
secretly  favoured  the  profligacy  of  their  imperial 
pupil,  under  the  shallow  plea  that,  by  indulging 
his  passions,  they  were  softening  his  nature,  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor, 
of  which  Agrippina  was  the  vigilant  and  indignant 
observer.  She  who  had  so  long  known  Seneca, 
and  had  prized  and  used  his  talents  while  she 
despised  his  character, — she  who  was  so  well  aware 
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that  his  enormous  wealthy  (acquired  since  she  had 
recalled  him  from  exile,)  had  been  increased  by 
inordinate  avarice, — she  who  had  seen  through  the 
ductility  of  the  brave  Burrhus,  and  found  it  appli- 
cable to  every  emergency, — ^was  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  their  ingratitude  and  desertion ;  and  she 
burst  forth  against  both,  in  that  flow  of  feminine 
invective,  in  that  strain  of  sarcastic  and  witty 
irony,  for  which  she  was  so  celebrated  and  so 
feared. 

Her  quondam  friends  and  prot^^,  thus  con- 
verted into  irreconcilable  enemies,  were  added  to 
the  increasing  number  of  those  who  were  desirous 
of  her  ruin,  and  willing  to  effect  it  at  any  risk. 
By  her  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  by 
the  order  she  had  introduced  into  the  imperial 
household,  Agrippina  may  have  been  considered 
as  at  the  head  of  the  reform  party  of  the  day ;  and 
Nero,  aware  of  her  popularity,  continued  to  pay 
her  respectful,  but  cold,  homage  in  public :  but 
he  already  rejected  her  advice,  and  avoided  her 
society.  While  he  sent  her  magnificent  presents, 
he  lessened  her  influence^  until  scarcely  a  ves« 
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tige  of  her  fonner  power  in  the  government  re* 
mained. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  public  reception  given  to  an 
embassy  from  the  East,  the  internal  dissentions  of 
the  court  were  manifested  in  overtact.  When 
Agrippina,  in  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  rights 
granted  to  her  by  Claudius  and  the  senate,  moved 
forward  to  take  her  usual  place  beside  the  emperor, 
Nero  sprang  forward  with  ofSdous  courtesy  and 
ironical  respect,  to  prevent  tiie  accomplishment  of 
her  intention.  After  this  public  insult,  which  pro- 
voked the  smiles  of  the  courtiers,  but  filled  the 
empress  mother  with  rage,  Agrippina  lost  all  self- 
control.  She  no  longer  complained,  but  threatened ; 
she  talked  of  drawing  out  the  young  Britannicus 
from  his  retreat,  of  presenting  him  to  the  Praetorian 
guards,  and  of  relating  the  motives  under  which 
she  acted,  and  the  artifices  by  which  she  had  pre- 
ferred her  own  son  to  a  throne  of  which  he  now 
appeared  so  unworthy. 

Words,  thus  passionately  and  thus  impoliticly 
uttered,  were  soon  conveyed  to  the  emperor.  To 
awaken  fear  in  a  person  so  cowardly  and  so  cruel, 
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was  to  let  loose  his  worst  passions ;  and  the  designs 
of  Agrippina  (which,  if  seriously  embraced,  would 
have  been  more  carefully  concealed,)  were  frustrated 
by  the  murder  of  Britannicus — poisoned  while  sap- 
ping  with  the  emperor,  in  the  presence  of  Octavia. 

Agrippina  was  stunned  by  the  boldness  and 
atrocity  of  a  crime  which  involved  her  own  ruin. 
That  Seneca  and  Burrhus  were  cognizant  of  the 
murder  may  be  inferred  from  the  large  share  which 
both  obtained  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  but  Agrippina  lost  in  Britannicus  her  last 
security  against  the  criminal  machinations  of  her 
unnatural  son ;  and  she  testified,  says  Tacitus,  by 
her  horror  and  consternation,  her  innocence  of  the 
crime,  in  which  the  malice  of  her  enemies  sought 
to  involve  her. 

Still  unsubdued,  she  boldly  bound  up  her  own 
fate  with  that  of  Rome;  and  is  said  to  have 
allied  herself  with  the  most  eminent  patriots  among 
the  patrician  malecontents,  and  to  have  even 
gained  the  tribunes  by  her  eloquence,  and  the 
centurions  by  her  largesses.  Whether  only  sus- 
pected of  these  designs,  or  betrayed,  Nero  deprived 
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her  of  her  guards,  replaced  them  by  his  own,  and 
madd  her  a  prisoner  m  her  own  palace.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  Nero  was  accused  of  having  at- 
tempted her  life  by  poison ;  against  which  the  un- 
happy mother,  it  is  said,  had  fcnrtified  her  constitu« 
tion  by  antidotes. 

The  failure  of  the  crime,  if  crime  there  was 
(for,  if  the  story  is  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  emperor,  the  circumstances  will  not 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  modem  criticism),  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reconciliation,  to  which  the  nx>ther 
was  only  too  ready  to  accede,  and  of  which  she 
was  perhaps  alone  the  dupe.  But  a  new  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  her  by  Julia  Silana, 
the  widow  of  that  Silanus,  who  had  put  himself 
to  death  on  the  event  of  Agrippina's  marriage  with 
Claudius.  Julia  discovered,  or  pretended  to  have 
discovered,  a  conspiracy  contrived  by  the  mother 
to  dethrone  her  son,  and  to  place  Plautus,  a 
descendant  of  Augustus,  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
Agrippina  pleaded  her  own  cause ;  and,  in  a  pas- 
sionate outburst  of  feeling,  exclaimed,  ^  the  woman 
who  has  made  this  accusation  never  had  a  son." 
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The  defence  was  successful,  and  the  accusation 
foiled.  A^ppina  was  declared  innocent^  her 
accuser  was  banished,  and  Nero,  embracing  his 
mother,  covered  her  with  caresses,  and  once  more 
received  her  into  his  seeming  confidence.  But,  if 
she  were  deceived  by  this  show  of  affection,  the 
world  was  not ;  and  Agrippina,  returning  to  her 
villa  at  Antium,  was  abandoned  by  all,  save  the 
few  faithful  servants  who  now  composed  her  dimi- 
nished household. 

The  eventful  tragedy  hastened  rapidly  to  its  last 
act.  The  awful  catastrophe  needs  but  a  simple 
narration,  to  give  it  all  that  poetical  interest,  which 
is  wanting  to  the  dramatized  murder  of  Britan* 
nicus.*  Nero,  though  now  resolved  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  was  perplexed  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  its  perpetration ;  and  he  con* 
fided  his  distress  to  the  slave,  to  whose  care  Tibe- 
rius had  consigned  his  infancy. 

*  Racine^B  play,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Britannicus,  de- 
riree  its  priadpal  interest  from  Agrippina.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  thought  the  murder  of  a  mother  too  horrible  for 
scenic  representation ;  but,  in  selecting  the  precursofy  act,  which 
leads  to  it,  for  his  drama,  he  has  sacrificed  truth  and  effect  to 
conventional  propriety. 
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The  stratagem  which  Anicetus  proposed  was 
at  once  adopted,  as  promising  an  all  but  cer-» 
tain  success.  Agrippina  was  still  at  Antium,  vrftod 
the  plot  was  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Nero 
had  proceeded  with  the  imperial  court  to  Bain,  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Minerva ;  and  he  dispatched 
an  affectionate  message  to  his  mother,  (for  *^  from 
such  a  mother,  he  observed,  one  must  endure  much 
and  forgive  all"),  which  brought  the  credulous  or 
politic  empress  to  his  arms. 

The  imperial  villa  at  Bauli  stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  lovely  shores  of  Baiss ;  and 
the  emperor,  watching  the  approadi  of  his  mother's 
barge,  sprang  forward  to  assist  her  to  land.  When 
the  moment  arrived  for  their  progress  to  Baiie, 
another  barge,  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and 
splendour,  was  destined  for  Agrippina  and  her 
attendants.  But  a  muttered  warning  firom  an 
unknown  voice  deterred  her  from  accepting  the 
distinction.  Nero,  thus  foiled  for  the  moment, 
laughed  at  her  fears,  increased  his  caresses,  and 
assisted  in  placing  her  in  her  litter,  when  she 
determined  to  go  by  land. 
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During  the  festival,  he  placed  her  at  his  right 
hand,  and  talked  to  her,  eometiines  with  fisuniliar 
gaiety,  sometimes  with  an  air  of  gravity,  that  gave 
to  his  whispered  sentences  the  air  of  state  secrets. 
At  an  hour  after  midnight,  Agrippinawithcirew, 
leaving  the  younger  guests  to  prolong  tiieir  orgies. 
Nero  himself  conducted  her  to  the  barge,  in  whieh 
she  was  to  return.  Their  parting,  it  is  said,  was 
marked  by  the  strong  emotion  (whether  of  appre- 
hension or  of  regret)  of  the  emperor;  who  stood 
on  the  shore  till  the  little  vessel,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  had  disappeared  behind  a  headland* 

The  night  was  calm  and  clear ;  the  firmament 
sparkled  with  the  lights  of  myriads  of  stars ;  and 
the  sea,  as  if  to  accuse  the  criminal,  was  smooth 
as  a  mirror.  The  happy  mother  (then  all  a  mo- 
ther), reclined  on  a  couch  spread  on  the  deck 
beneath  a  canopy  of  rich  drapery :  in  the  fullness 
of  her  heart,  she  continued  conversing  with  Cre- 
perius  Gallus,  who  stood  near  the  helm,  and  with 
her  freed  woman,  Acerronia,  who  lay  at  her  feet. 
They  were  still  felicitating  her  on  her  perfect  re- 
conciliation with  the  emperor,  and  spoke  of  happy 
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days  to  come  for  Rome  and  fer  the  world,  when 
the  canopy  above  them  suddenly  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  which  proved  it  to  be  laden  with 
lead  and  iron.  Gallus  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A 
rower,  rushing  forward  to  diispatch  the  empress, 
arrested  the  attention  of  Acerronia,  who,  exclaim- 
ing **  You  mistake — ^I  am  Agrippina/'  received  the 
blow  on  her  bosom,  and  expired.  Agrippina,  with 
her  usual  energy  and  presence  of  mind,  plunged 
into  the  calm  waters,  and  was  taken  up  by  a 
vessel  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  conveyed  to 
Bauli  in  safety. 

Nero  received  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
his  machinations  with  horror  and  consternation. 
Agrippina,  alive  and  aware  of  his  meditated  crime, 
was  a  witness  against  him  to  the  world,  and  to  pos- 
terity. The  conviction  served  only  to  increase  his 
ferocity ;  and,  no  longer  seeking  his  advice  from 
slaves  and  freed  men,  he  summoned  his  graver 
counsellors,  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  to  his  presen<fe. 
He  stated  to  them  his  complaints  against  his 
mother,  and  appealed  to  their  judgment  on  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  the  mean,  of 
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effecting  the  desirable  purpose.  Seneca,  the  cau- 
*  tious  and  wily — willing  to  strike,  but  fearful  to 
speak, —  signed  with  his  head  to  Burrhus.  The 
stout  soldier,  equally  vile,  but  more  dauntless  than 
the  philosopher,  observed  that  the  Praetorian  co- 
horts would  never  stand  cahnly  by  to  witness  the 
death  of  the  daughter  of  Qermanicus,  murdered  in 
cold  blood ;  and  he  advised  that  Anicetus,  the  one 
man  in  Rome  capable  of  the  perilous  act,  should  be 
intrusted  with  its  consmnmation. 

It  was  evening  when  this  awful  council  was 
held  ;  it  was  scarcely  night  when  Anicetus  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  landed  on  the  flowery  shores  of 
Bauli,  and  crept  with  noiseless  steps  to  the  silent 
villa  where  Agrippina  lay  on  her  restless  couch, 
confiding  to  her  female  slave  her  suffering  and 
her  suspicions.  The  soldiers  had  surrounded  the 
palace,  when  Anicetus,  with  a  centurion  and  others, 
burst  open  the  doors,  seizing  the  slaves  they  met 
in  their  way.  When  they  reached  the  half-lighted 
chamber  of  the  empress,  the  slave  with  whom  she 
was  conversing  screamed  and  fled.  Agrippina, 
raising  herself,  with  all  the  assumed  dignity  of  her 
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birth  and  station,  exclaimed,  "  If  you  are  sent  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  tell  the  emperor  I  am 
better.  But  if  you  ccHue  with  evil  intent,  beware  ; 
my  son  can  never  have  commanded  a  parricide.'' 

To  this  artful  but  noble  apostrophe,  the  captain 
of  the  galley  replied  by  striking  the  empress  on 
the  head.  Boused,  rather  tlian  stunned,  by  the 
blow,  she  sprang  up  like  a  wounded  lioness,  and, 
observing  the  centurion  drawing  his  sword,  she 
rent  aside  her  drapery,  and  cried — "  Strike  here ! 
This  is  the  womb  that  gave  birth  to  Nero !"  The 
centurion  obeyed ;  and,  under  the  reiterated  blows 
of  her  murderers,  the  mother  of  the  world's  master 
sank,  without  further  resistance,  and  fell  dead 
upon  her  couch. 

Thus  perished  Julia  Agrippina,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  ten  years.  Suspected  of  great  crimes, 
history  has  best  proved  her  great  qualities.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  her  husband's,  and  the  first 
five  of  her  son's  reign,  she  gave  peace  and  pro- 
sperity to  the  empire  by  the  sagacity  of  her 
administration ;  and  she  carried  on  the  light 
of  mind  by  the  encouragement  of  the  lettered. 
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Personally  distinguished  as  she  was  intellectually 
endowed,  the  noblest  artists  of  her  own  and  of 
modeni  times  have  stood  indebted  to  the  beauty 
of  her  form  for  their  models  of  symmetry  and 
grace ;  and  the  greatest  historian  of  Rome>  in 
making  her  authorship  his  own,*  may  owe  some- 
thing of  the  terseness  of  his  style  to  the  brevity 
of  her  wit,  which  spoke  in  epigram.  Her  faults 
belonged  to  the  bad  men  and  bad  age  in  which 
she  lived  —  the  worst  on  record  :  her  virtues  and 
her  genius  were  her  own.  She  inherited  them 
from  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Au- 
gustus,  and  from  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicusi 

Her  remains,  beautiful  even  in  death,  were 
burned  with  indecent  haste,  on  the  couch  where  she 
fell.  As  the  flames  arose,  Mnester,  a  freedman  of 
the  empress,  pierced  his  bosom  with  his  sword ;  and, 
springing  upon  the  pyre,  mingled  his  memory,  for 
ever,  with  that  of  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  To 
that  memory  Nero  raised  no  tomb )  to  its  honour 

«  Tacitus. 
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Seneca  composed  no  oration.  The  emperor,  like 
an  emancipated  spirit  of  evil  exulting  in  his  crime, 
wrote  boldly  to  the  senate  to  avow  the  deed ;  and 
Seneca  wrote  also  to  justify  it.  When  the  ffites  of 
Minerva  were  over,  Nero  returned  to  Rome ;  and 
the  people  rushed  forth  round  his  golden  chariot, 
and  hailed  the  parricide  with  joyous  acclamations. 
It  was  not  till  after  his  death,  that  the  household 
slaves  of  Agrippina  ventured  to  raise  a  lowly  monu- 
ment to  their  mistress,  near  a  ruined  villa  of  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  high  road  to  Misenum.  After  a 
sweep  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  when  the  tra- 
veller wanders  along  the  delicious  shores  of  Baiae, 
and  tracks  the  steps  of  antiquity,  some  simple 
cicerone  is  sure  to  guide  him  to  the  spot,  and, 
pointing,  with  a  sigh  of  traditional  sympathy,  to 
an  almost  illegible  inscription,  traced  on  a  moulder- 
ing rock,  observes : 

Ecco  U  tomba  della  Grande  Agrippina. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Women  of  Rome  under  the  Empire  continaed  ^  Epicharis 
— -Polla  Argeot^rift — Paulina — Pomponia  Grecina. 

The  death  of  Agrippina  was  closely  followed 
by  the  accomplishment  of  her  prophecy.  Nero 
threw  off  the  last  restraints  wliich  a  feeble  reason 
and  a  doubtful  humanity  had  imposed  on  his  frantic 
cruelty.  The  events  of  his  subsequent  reign  are 
marked  in  blood ;  but  the  brief  and  graphic  his- 
torian, who  has  lent  his  genius  to  illustrate  them, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  educated,  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole ;  and  their  recapitulation  is  imnecessary.  The 
striking  circumstance,  the  warning  moral,  derivable 
from  the  narrative,  and  deserving  to  be  held  forth 
to  all  posterity,  is  the  fact,  that  mankind  submitted 
to  this  madman;  and  that,  among  the  base  and 
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craven  slaves  who  pandered  to  his  power,  were 
some  of  the  most  polished  intellects  of  the  age. 

Stilly  Rome  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  men,  and 
of  women,  too,  whose  spirit  revolted  against  the 
ruthless  cruelty  of  Nero,  and  who  were  resolved  on 
his  desl^ction  at  aU  sacrifi-ces.  A  cooBpiracy  wb, 
formed  by  Caius  Piso,  who  had  rendered  himself 
popular  by  his  private  and  his  public  virtues,  by  his 
genius,  and  by  the  brilliant  versatility  of  his 
talents.  He  had  already  incurred  the  hate  and  the 
suspicion  of  Nero,  as  being  among  the  men  marked 
out  as  his  successor  to  the  empire. 

Into  this  conspiracy  a  woman  was  admitted,  who 
soon  became  its  vivifying  spirit,  and  most  efficient 
partizan;  this  was  Epicharis,  an  enfranchized  slave, 
whose  early  and  predestined  life  had  rendered  her 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  conquests^  but 
could  not  have  prepared  her  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  a  perilous  enterprize  in  which  the  interests  of  a 
mighty  empire  were  involved.  In  her  eagerness 
for  a  crisis,  she  had  proposed  engaging  in  the 
plot  the  officers  of  the  marine,  and  had  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.    But,  among  their  number,  some 
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one  of  her  new  adherents,  either  in  fear  or  in 
avarice,  denounced  the  conspiracy,  and  involved  in 
his  accusations  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  best 
men  of  Rome. 

It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Piso,  through  his 
&vour  with  the  army,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
people,  to  have  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor ; 
or  he  might  have  retreated  to  some  distant  province, 
and  awaited  the  death  of  Nero  by  other  hands ; 
but,  despairing  of  a  world  from  which  liberty  was 
banished,  he  refused  to  live ;  and,  retiring  to  his 
villa,  he  was  found,  by  the  officers  sent  to  arrest 
him,  with  his  veins  open,  and  dead  upon  his 
couch* 

Epicharis  was  taken  alive,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Nero,  who  mingled  all  the  seductions 
of  a  man  not  destitute  in  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  the  tyrant,  to  flatter  or  to 
betray  her  into  the  revelations  he  desired :  but  no 
blandishment  disturbed,  no  torture  subdued,  the 
constancy  of  her  nature.  Scourges,  hot  irons,  the 
sword,  and  the  faggot,  were  applied  to  her  delicate 
person  to  extort  a  name,  and  were  applied  in  vain. 
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Not  one  word  that  could  compromise  an  accomplice 
escaped  her  lips ;  and,  mangled  and  tortured,  she 
was  taken  back  to  her  pnson.  There,  while  her 
guards  were  employed,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
chamber,  in  preparing  new  instruments  of  torture, 
she  strangled  herself  with  a  scarf,  with  which  she 
fastened  her  neck  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
carried  with  her  the  secret  of  her  brave  heart,  that, 
if  revealed,  would  have  compromised  the  lives  of 
hundreds. 

But  there  were  others  engaged  in  the  plot; 
Seneca  and  Lucan — ^the  stoic  philosopher  and  the 
elegant  versifier  !  They,  the  preceptor,  the  friends, 
and  the  favourites  of  Nero,  had  joined  in  the  poli- 
tical  movement;  and  how  did  they  act?  They 
died  as  they  had  lived,  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
habitual  egotism,  and  in  that  feebleness  of  spirit 
which  belongs  to  the  littleness  of  inordinate  vanity, 
however  brilliant  the  talent  with  which  it  may  be 
accompanied. 

Lucan,  a  young  literary  adventurer  from  Cor- 
dova, had  recommended  himself  to  the  emperor's 
notice  by  poetical  panegyrics    on    the  imperial 
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author.  Received  into  high  favour  at  court,  and 
promoted  to  office,  his  short-sighted  self-sufficiency 
led  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  imperial  author 
of  "  Niobe."  The  laurel  was  won  by  Lucan ;  and 
Nero,  who  could  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne, 
even  of  Parnassus,  treated  him  from  that  time 
with  indignity  and  contempt. 

Confounding  his  own  wrongs  with  those  of  his 
country,  Lucan  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  and  was  condenwed  to  death.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  has  been  accused,  (let  it 
be  hoped  fiedsely),  of  having  denounced  his  own 
mother,  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  pardon  from  his 
parricide  master.  But  his  life  was  not  saved  by 
the  atrocious  complaisance ;  and  the  only  favour  he 
obtained  was  the  choice  of  his  death.  He  chose 
that  of  the  gentlemen  stoics  of  the  day — the  warm 
bath  and  an  open  artery ;  and  he  expired  in  all  the 
vanity  of  authorship,  reciting  his  own  verses. 

To  his  wife,  Polla  Argenteria,  he  assigned  the 
more  difficult  task  of  surviving  him,  but  of  surviving 
him  only  to  copy  that  poem  destined  to  immortalize 
his  memory.    As  she  supported  him  in  his  last  mo* 
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ments,  she  consented  to  live,  and  to  become  the  pre- 
server of  his  work,  the  guardian  of  his  fame.    All 
Borne  bore  testimony  to  the  courage  with  which  she 
accepted  this  office,  and  to  the  judgment  with 
which  it  was  executed.    Shut  up  in  her  solitary 
retreat,  with  the  bust  of  Lucan  beside  her,  and 
clad  in  the  deep  weeds  of  widowhood,  PoUa  Argen- 
teria  was  seen,  by  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
visit  her,  in  the  daily  task  of  carefully  revising  the 
Pharsalia;  and  she  thus  presented  an  image  of 
conjugal  devotedness,  and  of  intellectual  capacity, 
well  fitted  to  the  highest  inspirations  of  art,  but 
which  still  remains  for  genius  to  embody  and  to 
perpetuate. 

The  conspiracy  of  Piso  furnished  Nero  with  a 
pretext  for  the  death  of  Seneca,  against  whom, 
however,  the  proofs  were  not  very  conclusive :  but 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  quondam  preceptor 
pointed  him  out,  as  a  probable  successor  to  the 
.  empire ;  exciting  at  once  the  jealousy  and  the  cu« 
pdity  of  the  tyrant  Pupil.  That  Seneca  was 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy,  and  even  with  the 
day  and  hour  in  which  Nero  was  to  perish,  we  are 
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informed  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus.  The  rhe- 
torical philosopher  attempted  to  explain  away  his 
conduct^  and  to  clear  himself  of  the  suspicions 
which  were  raised  against  him  ;  but  the  author  of 
the  treatise  "  of  benefits,"  which  opens  with  the 
maxim,  that  '^  services  ill  placed  are  necessarily  ill 
repaid/'  though  he  had  deceived  Caligula,  and  for 
a  while  imposed  on  Agrippina,  possessed  no  so- 
phistry to  baffle  the  cupidity  of  Nero. 

Having,  therefore,  retired  with  his  young  wife, 
Paulina,  from  Rome  to  one  of  his  villas  in  the  Cam- 
pania, he  was  seated  at  supper  with  her  and  with 
two  friends,  when  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  and  the  imperial  sentence  delivered  to 
him.  The  manner  of  his  death,  like  that  of 
Lucan,  was  left  to  himself.  Assuming,  for  the 
inevitable  occasion,  the  stoicism  he  had  so  ostenta- 
tiously professed,  and  so  often  conveniently  shaken 
off,  he  prepared  himself  to  die ;  observing  that 
*'  such  a  mandate  might  well  be  expected  fxpm 
the  tyrant,  who  had  assassinated  his  own  brother, 
(of  whose  property  Seneca  had  shared  the  plunder) 
and  murdered  his  own  mother,"  (to  which  Seneca 
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had  consented^  and  which  he  publicly  justified :)  a 
memorable  instance  of  that  sera  stgrientia,  the  off- 
spring of  a  fear-awakened  conscience,  which»  ever 
coming  too  late  for  profitable  action,  serves  only  to 
embitter  the  occasion  which  it  cannot  repair. 

Seneca  died,  as  he  had  lived,  —  an  egotist  and  a 
hypocrite,  the  Tartuffe  of  an  austere  and  self-deny- 
ing philosophy.  When  the  excited  feeling  of  his  de« 
voted  wife  broke  forth  in  an  impatient  expression  of 
a  wish  to  die  with  her  husband,  he  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  offer,  and  encouraged  the  sacrifice } 
and  he  beheld,  without  remorse,  her  full  young 
veins  pour  forth  their  tide  of  life,  while  his  own 
bled  so  slowly,  that  he  was  conveyed  to  a  warm 
bath,  to  quicken  their  circulation. 

But  while  Paulina  was  sinking,  Nero,  more  mer- 
cifkd  than  the  author  of  the  treatise  "  on  clemency," 
ordered  that  her  wounds  should  be  bound  up,  and 
her  life  saved.  Thus  deprived  of  his  conjugal  vic- 
tim, Seneca  turned  to  his  attendants,  whom  he 
edified  with  strains  of  self-upraise  and  mouth  mo- 
rality; observing,  that  though  he  had  nought  else 
to  bequeath  them^  he  left  them  the  example  of 
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his  life,  the  innocence  of  which  they  might  imitate, 
and  by  imitating,  gain  immortality.  Having  thus 
shewn  bis  friends  and  followers  how  a  philosopher 
could  die^  this  counterfeit  Socrates  poured  forth  a 
libation  to  Jupiter  liberator,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  fate. 

Thus  perished,  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips,  the 
man  whom  St.  Jerome  has  not  disdained  to  rank 
among  christian  writers,*  but  whose  memory  is  not 
the  lees  consigned  to  the  immortal  contempt  of  the 
truthful,  and  the  honest,  in  all  future  times  and  na- 
tions. ButPaulina, the  single-hearted  andself-immo^ 
lating,  lived  on,  an  object  of  veneration  and  respect- 
ful curiosity  to  all  Rome :  men  came  to  gaze  upon 
her  pale  and  bloodless  form,  as  upon  a  fine  mo- 
nument of  Parian  marble,  chiselled  by  genius,  to 
commemorate  some  great  sacrifice  of  female  virtue ; 

*  '*  D*anciennes  6ditionfl  de  Seneqne  contiennent  qnatone  let* 
treB  qae  ce  philoaophe  anrait  toitesi  St.  Paul ;  maia  aujoord'hai 
ces  lettres  soat  g^n^ralement  regard^es  comme  apocryphes,  quoi- 
qae  St.  AugoBtin  et  St.  Jerome  lea  aient  cit^B  pour  6tre  de  Se* 
neque,  et  qa'on  ait  proav^  par  dee  raitODS  ing^niensea  la  nmi- 
Bemblance  d*aii  commerce  epiatoiaire  entre  le  philoaophe  et  Tapdtre. 
— Vie  de  Seneqae.  CEavrea  CompldteB  ayec  la  traduction  par 
Misord. 
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noble  impersonation  of  the  moral  endurance  of 
woman's  affections,  and  of  that  sustaining  tenderness 
which  can  suff«r  all,  and  even  survive  aU,  under 
the  energizmg  excitement  of  a  li£e-n:iastering  sen- 
timent. Paulina,  while  she  lived,  was  the  most 
eloquent  monument  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
the  mmderer  of  her  husband,  of  him  who  was  the 
master  of  her  own  destiny,  and  the  enemy  of  all 
public  and  private  excellence. 

In  the  five  years  which  filled  up  the  interval,  from 
the  death  of  Agrippina  to  that  of  Nero,  the  nnm* 
ber,  no  less  than  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  tyrant  and  endured  by  the  people, 
startles  the  belief  of  the  most  credulous,  and  might 
surpass  the  conception  of  the  most  depraved. 

The  parricide  had  suspended  his  career  of  blood 
guiltiness,  to  contend  for  the  charioteer^s  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  (for  Nero,  with  the  true 
tendency  of  an  animal  temperament,  loved  to  live 
with  horses,  and  managed  them  better  than  any 
groom  in  the  imperial  stables :)  but  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  crowned  with  golden  laurels,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mimes  and  musicians,  his  murderous 
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appetite  again  sought  out  the  objects  of  its  indul- 
gence; and  the  monster,  who  had  scarcely  left 
a  friend  to  destroy,  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Em- 
press Poppaea,  his  beautiful  wife,  in  hatred  and  dis- 
gust. From  the  moment  he  had  married  her,  she 
had  lost  the  piquant  charm  of  vice,  her  greatest 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  her  satiated  husband ; 
and  now^  after  overwhelming  her  with  outrage, 
he  determined  to  put  her  to  death. 

His  thirst  of  blood  increasing,  as  it  was  fed  by 
private  murders  and  public  executions,  he  observed, 
at  one  of  his  orgies,  '^  Caligula  wished  that  after 
him  the  world  might  perisli ;  I  wish  it  to  be  burnt, 
and  to  be  the  witness  of  its  destruction/'  Ere  the 
moming*s  dawn,  Rome  was  in  flames,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  imperial  lyrist  was  seen,  by  the 
light  of  its  flames,  in  the  masquerade  of  a  musi- 
cian, reciting  his  own  poem  on  the  burning  of 
Troy! 

The  greater  part  of  such  a  capital  as  the  world 
has  never  since  beheld,  was  thus  destroyed ;  and 
the  terrified  and  'drunken  incendiary,  on  coming  to 
his  senses,  added  to  his  iniquity,  by  throwing  the 
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odious  act  upon  a  conununity,  which  was  at  that 
time  becoming  numerous  in  Rome, — a  community 
which,  though  preacliing  virtue,  charity,  the  wor- 
ship of  one  Ood,  and  the  love  of  the  universal  species, 
had,  as  yet,  been  confounded  with  the  despised 
Jews,  and  thus  saved  from  persecution,  by  obscurity 
or  contempt  alcme. 

.  How  little  the  sect  was  then  known  to  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Romans,  may  be  gathered 
from  that  powerful  historian,  to  whose  pages  clas- 
sical posterity  looks  as  the  best  authority  for  the 
times^  they  record.  Nevertheless,  in  relating  the 
horrible  &ct,  with  all  its  disgusting  details,  the 
historian  has  left  behind  him  an  indelible  testimony 
of  his  incapability  of  reading  the  future  in  the 
present,  a  defect  which  has  so  often  vitiated  the 
judgments  of  those  reputed  the  wisest  in  their  gene- 
ration. However  lowly  the  persecuted  sect  might 
have  been  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  its 
dogmas,  at  the  period  when  Tacitus  wrote,  were 
sufficiently  known,  to  have  redeemed  it  from  the 
contempt  with  which  he  treats  it ;  for  it  unques- 
tionably exhibited,  both  in  the  nature  of  its  doc- 
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trines,  and  in  th^  rapidity  of  their  diHfifitniiiatioa, 
features  well  calculated  to  startle  an  inquiring  and 
philosophic  spectator. 

Had  Tacitus,  in  adopting  the  memoirs  of  Agrip* 
pina,  borrowed  also  her  perspicacity,  he  might 
have  seen  in  tiie  community  '*  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Christians,''   the  nucleus  of  a 
system  contaming  within  it  the  seeds  of  a  mighty 
revolution.    By  preaching  the  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  sight  of  God,  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  bring- 
ing over  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  portion  of 
mankind,  the  politically  degraded,  and  the  per- 
sonally enslaved;   while,  by  substituting  for  the 
absurd,  worn  out,  grossly  tangible  creed  of  poly* 
theism,  an  idealized  and  subtle  belief  in  one  invisible 
and  inscrutable  intelligence,  (the  last  refinement  of 
the  most  penetrating  philoBophers  of  Greece)  they 
secured  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  the  speculative 
and  the  refined. 

To  the  modem,  at  least,  looking  on  the  past  firom 
the  vantage  ground  of  experience,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  comprehend,  how  a  calm  and  penetrating 
politician,  like  Tacitus,  could  have  avoided  seeing,  in 
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the  atter  prostration  and  effceteness  of  the  Roman 
x^Ugion,  (laughed  at  by  the  great,  its  ministers^ 
and  deserted  by  the  comm<Hi  people  for  the  grossest 
snpefstiticms,)  the  causes  of  approaching  destruc- 
tion; or  how  he  could  have  fiuled  to  behold  in 
the  Christian  system  the  creation  of  an  orer-ruling 
necessity, — an  adaptation  to  liie  wants  of  the  tunes, 
to  success. 

From  the  death  of  Christ  to  that  memorable  re- 
bellion of  the  Jews,  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  (says  Gibbon,)*  '*  we  cannot 
discover  any  traces  of  Roman  intolerance,  unless 
they  be  found  in  the  sudden,  the  transient,  but 
crud  persecution,  which  was  exercised  by  Nero 
against  the  Christians,  when  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire was  afflicted  by  fire,  which  raged  beyond  the 
memory  or  example  of  former  ages.*^  By  this 
calamity,  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art  and  of 
Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic 
wars,  the  most  holy  temples  and  the  most  splendid 
palaces,  were  involved  in  one  common  destruc- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  vigilance  of  go- 

♦  Vol.  iL 

h5 
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vernment  neglected  none  of  those  precautionB 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  evil ;  that  the  impe- 
rial gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed 
multitude,  that  temporary  buildings  were  erected 
for  their  accommodation ;  and  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  com  and  provisions  was  distributed  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Still  the  voice  of  rumour  cu^cused  the  emperor 
himself  of  having  been  the  incendiary  of  his  own 
capital ;  and  no  prudence  could  defend  him  from 
the  suspicion,  of  the  people,  who  believed  that  every 
crime  might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife.*  Nero,  therefore,  attempted 
to  remove  the  odious  suspicion  from  himself,  by 
accusing  the  Christians,  ''  whom  obscurity  and 
innocence  might  have  shielded  from  persecution/' 

The  Jews,  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  op- 
pressed in  their  own  country,  might  have  been 
deemed  a  much  fitter  object  for  the  suspicions  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  people ;  but  they~had  very 
recently  possessed  a  protectress  wanting  to  the 
humble  Christians, — had  a  powerful  advocate  in  the 

♦  Gibbon,  Vol.  ii. 
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palace  of  Nero,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant 
himself.  This  was  his  own  mistress  and  wife,  Pop- 
psea,  who,  while  yet  in  power,  had,  in  (conjunction 
wi&  the  actor  Aliturus,  the  emperor's  fiivourite, 
and  himself  of  '^  the  race  of  Abraham,")  employed 
her  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  Jews. 
But  the  lowly  and  misrepresented  Galileans,  * 
though  left  unmolested  by  the  late  sagacious  em- 
press, had  not  as  yet  made  their  way  to  the  pal^es 
of  imperial  favourites,  nor  obtained  protection  on 
that  site,  where  the  head  of  their  community  was 
in  future  times  to  succeed  in  temporal  power  to 
the  CsBsars,  and  in  spiritual  authority  to  the  Pon* 
tifices  Maximi  of  Rome. 

^'  In  the  annals  of  the  historian  Tacitus, 
after  the  description  of  the  terrible  fire  at  Rome, 
we  read,"    says  a  modem    ecclesiastical    histo- 

*  "  Under  the  appellation  of  Galileans,'  two  distinctions  of  men 
were  confoanded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  manners 
and  principles :  the  disciples  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesas 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  patriot  zealots  who  had  followed  the  standard 
of  Jndas  tbe  Gteulonite."  The  former  were  the  friends,  the  latter 
were  deemed  the  enemies  of  mankind.— Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 
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lian,*  '^.  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  the  following 
passage ;"  and  the  description  is  too  authoritative 
and  too  graphic  to  be  here  omitted. 

**  To  suppress  the  common  rumour  that  he  had 
himself  set  fixe  to  the  cily,  Nero  procured  others  to 
be  accused,  and  inflicted  exquisite  punishments 
upon  those  people,  who  were  held  in  abhorrence  for 
their  crimes^  and  were  commonly  known  by  the 
naipe  of  Christians.  They  had  their  denomination 
from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator,  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  This  superstition,  though  checked  for 
a  while,  broke  out  again^  and  spread  not  only  over 
Judea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  reached  the  city 
also,  whither  flow,  from  all  quarters,  all  things  vile 
and  shameful,  and  where  they  find  shelter  and  en- 
couragement. At  first,  those  (mly  were  apprehended 
who  confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  afterwards 
a  vast  multitude  was  discovered  by  them,  all  of 
whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime 
of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  man- 

*  The  Rot.  George  WaddingtoD,  in  his  History  of  the  Church, 

page  IS. 
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kind.*  TheBe  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  ei^ 
pose  them  to  derision  and  contempt.  Some  were 
covered  oyer  with  the  skins  of  wild  beastsy  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified }  and  others, 
having  been  daubed  over  wkh  combustible  ma- 
terials, wexe  set  up  as^lights  in  the  night  time"  &c. 
But  the  imagination  sinks,  the  heart  withers, 

» 

and  every  womanly  sympathy  writhes,  under  the 
belief  that  such  things  could  be,  and  that  man  — 
the  master  of  the  temporal  world — the  supreme 
head  of  the  species,  ^  the  Lord  over  all,"-*  diould 
^'  play  such  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  and  should, 
in  the  short  revolution  of  one  day,  have  multiplied 
more  crimes,  and  produced  more  su£ferings,  than 
the  other  sex  (Us  self-assumed  bom  servant)  has 
left  on  record  during  the  vast  sweep  of  six  thousand 
years. 

Yet  even  in  this  worst  epoch  of  indited  story, 
tiiere  were  some  instances  of  the  highest  elevation 
of  moral  nature,  such  as  might  have  glorified  the 
best  times  and  best  communities.    While  ^*  the 

*  (kUo  kwitam  gtnmrU  eonmcH:  ftn  eqoivocal  ezprwsioD, 
which  may  imply  th«  enmtty  of  mankind  towards  them. 
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sect  called  Christians  "  were  still  illuminating  the 
gard^is  of  Nero  with  their  burning  bodies,  the 
blood  of  the  victimB  was  multiplying  the  number  of 
their  proselytes,  if  not  among  the  men  of  Rome^ 
at  least  among  the  women.  The  noble  wife  of 
an  illustrious  senator,  the  patrician  Pomponia  Gre- 
cina,  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  Christianism  ! 
Nero,  (sick,  perhaps,  of  his  own  excesses,  and 
in  the  temperance  of  surfeited  satiety,  which  fol- 
lows all  brutal  excess),  handed  over  the  suspected 
adherent  of  the  new  spiritual  philosophy,  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  hus- 
band the  sole  judge,  in  all  cases  in  which  his 
wife  was  the  accused  ciilprit,  (a  curious  proof  of  the 
real  and  legal  state  of  womanhood  in  Rome  in  the 
first  century  of  Christianity.)  The  husband  heard 
her  plead  her  cause  at  his  tribunal ;  and  whether 
she  had  or  not  ^*  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian," he  declared  her  innocent,  and  acquitted 
her  with  all  the  power  which  the  law  accorded 
him. 

But  a  still  greater  cotemporary  example  of  the 
highest  virtue,  combined  with  the  noblest  heroism. 
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was,  at  this  tiine,  rescuing  hunanity  from  universal 
odium ;  and  this  example  still  came  from  woman, 
the  great  conservatress  of  humanity  in  all  epochs 
of  its  impending  extinction. 

The  great  colossus  of  power  and  iniquity  —  the 
Roman  state — (an  eternal  monument  and  warning 
to  posterity,)  though  undermined  and  rotten  within , 
was  still  powerful  and  imposing  without  $  and 
bravery,  the  earliest,  was  also  the  last  of  its  virtues. 
The  spirit  of  all  Rome  still  hovered  over  its  remote 
camps ;  and  the  Romans,  (no  longer  respected  for 
their  justice  at  home,)  were  still  famed  for  their 
prowess  in  arms  abroad. 

While  Nero  found  a  pretext  for  burning  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome,  his  worthy  representative,  therefore^ 
in  Britain,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  was  carrying  fire 
and  devastation,  not  only  to  the  hearths  of  the  con- 
quered, but  into  the  sombre  forests  of  the  Druidical 
worship ;  destroying  at  once  the  altars  and  the  in- 
stitutes, the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  a  barbarous 
but  free  and  brave  people.  The  cruelty  and  brutal 
insults  of  some  Roman  centurions,  towards  the 
innocent  daughters  of  a  British  chieftainess.  Boa- 
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dioea,  the  (leader  or  pxinoesB  of  thelceni,)  rouaed  a 
spidt,  which  the  mo6t  oppresdye  burdens  and 
severe  persecutioxis  had  not  armed  into  resist* 
ance. 

Boadicea,*  doubly  armed  by  maternal  vengeance 
and  by  patriot  pride,  headed  the  most  powerful 
revolt  ever  raised  against  Roman  power  in  Britain. 
Calpus,  the  B(Hnan  governor^  was  deposed :  axiy 
thousand  Romans  were  defeated.  Suetonius  Fau- 
Unus^  surrounded  by  an  armed  and  formidable  mul- 
titude, in  vain  fortified  himself  in  London :  and^ 
fearing  to  perish  by  famine,  he  gave  battle,  in  spite  of 
the  inequality  of  numbers.  But  he  recalled  to  his 
l^ons  that  they  must  now  rely  on  the  advantage 
which  their  tactics  and  disdpline  gave  them  over  a 
disorderly  multitude. 

Boadicea  with  her  two  daughters  was  at  the  head 

*  Boadicea,  though  stamped  by  the  Romans  of  that  day  with 
the  epithet  of  barbarian,  and,  in  &ct,  the  creature  of  another 
education,  and  other  circumstances  from  those  of  the  women  of 
Rome,  belongs  to  their  histoiy.  At  that  time  Rome  had  become  the 
aniverse ;  and  the  accident  of  birth  was  not  alone  a  snillcient 
gnmnd  for  excluding  any  one  who  belonged  to  the  annals  of  tht 
empire*  from  a  place  in  the  general  tableau  of  its  moral  condition* 
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of  that  tumultuous  multitude ;  and  from  her  war- 
chariot  harangued  and  stilled  them  into  eilenoe  as 
she  qpoke.    ''  Bvexy  law,  human  and  divine/'  (ob* 
serves  this  orator  of  Nature's  own  school)  **  autho- 
rises me,  though  I  were  a  private  individual,  to 
wash  out  the  shame  inflicted  on  those  my  childr^, 
in  the  blood  of  the  violators.    But  I  go  to  fight 
oh  Britains,  to  avenge    your  wrongs    with  my 
own.    Esther  we  this  day  exterminate  our  tyrants, 
or  we  die  in  the  glory  of  the  attempt.    It  is  better 
to  die  free,  than  to  live  dishonoured  and  enslaved  1" 
Boadicea  gave  the  signal  for  the  onset,  and  was 
said  by  the  Romans  themselves  to  have  commanded 
with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  general,  and  to 
have  fought  with  the  courage  of  the  bravest  soldier. 
She  fought  in  the  only  legitimate  war — ^the  fight  of 
freedom,  the  salvation  of  her  native  land,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  invading  enemies  of  her  country. 
Eighty  thousand  British  patriots  fell  around  her, 
and  perished  in  the  struggle.    She  also  fell — but, 
like  another  royal  patriot,  by  her  own  hand.  No  one 
British  prince  or  king  had  ever  done  so  much  for 
England  as  this  woman;  and  Rome  never  van- 
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quished  a  foe,  whose  fall  covered  its  victors  with 
deeper  shame  or  fouler  disgrace.  The  story  of 
Boadicea,  as  queen,  patriot,  and  mother,  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  in  the  history  of  woman ;  and 
her  character  and  courage  are  among  the  brightest 
illuminations  that  irradiate  its  pages. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire— Seztiliar—Veleda  *—  Epimna  —  Do- 
mitia  LoDgina. 

The  death  of  Nero,  in  its  manner  and  circum- 
stances, was  characterized  by  a  poetical  justice.  Its 
perpetration,  marked  by  horror  and  contempt,  was 
an  act  of  popular  rage  and  indignation.  The 
people  who,  during  the  life  of  the  empress  mother, 
had  still,  in  the  person  of  her  son,  revered  the  grand- 
son of  Germanicus,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  last  of  the  Julian  race,  now 
branded  with  execration  the  memory  of  the  frantic 
tyrant,  whose  ruin  nearly  '^  involved  that  of  the 
whole  empire.'^*    In  the  space  of  nineteen  months, 

*  Gibbon,  Vol.  i.,  Page  118. 
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four  successive  princes  perished  by  the  sword,  the 
Roman  world  was  shaken  by  contending  armies  to 
its  centre,  and  the  danger  of  a  general  dissolution, 
moral  and  political,  proceeding  from  unbridled 
military  license,  were  circumstances,  which  made 
the  eulogimn  of  her,  whose  reign  had  been  one  of 
wisdom  and  prosperity,  and  whose  ashes  still  re- 
mained unhonoured  on  the  shores  of  Baise. 

Out  of  such  elements  of  anarchy  and  disorgani^i- 
2ation,  arose  three  passing  phantoms,  masters  of 
the  world,  conjured  up  as  if  by  the  spell  of  some 
evil  and  ma^cal  power,  from  the  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  the  social  and  moral  earthquake. 

The  brief  existence  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius,  gave  a  still  further  extension  to  the  crimes 
and  vices  incidental  to  an  unquestioned  authority ; 
and  their  rapid  rise  and  downfall,  '*  while  it  taught 
the  armies  to  consider  the  Soman  emperors  as  the 
cieatures  of  their  wiU,*^  made  them  '^  the  instru- 
ments of  their  license,*'*  and  consummated  the 
ruin  of  Roman  liberty  for  ever.  In  this  awful  in- 
terval, the  uncurbed  passions  and  sensual  appetites 

•  Gibbon,  Page  120. 
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of  man  raged  unrestricted,  while  the  influence  of 
woman's  civilizing  affections  lay  in  abeyance,  or 
was  only  called  on  in  moments  of  man'e  direst 
exigency. 

The  virtues  by  which  Galba  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  subject,  turned  to  vices,  when  he 
became  emperor ;  and  the  puppet  of  the  ''  Peda- 
gogues "  (as  his  three  &vourites  were  called,  each 
of  whom  governed  alternately,  with  different  dis« 
positions  to  evil,)  became  hateful  as  the  plunderer 
of  the  people,  and  contemptible  as  the  appraiser  of 
the  riches  of  the  great.  His  short  reign  was  only 
marked  by  two  important  &cts :  that  he  was 
the  last  emperor  derived  from  the  ancient  nobility 
of  Rome,  and  that  he  gave  the  first  example  of 
the  election  of  an  emperor  in  a  foreign  land.* 

His  colleague  and  successor  Otho,  (who  in  better 
times  would  have  been  a  better  man,  and  who 
would  have  been  worthy  to  govern  others,  had  he 
not,  in  the  intoxication  of  unlimited  power,  lost  the 
power  of  governing  himself,)  soon  shared  his  fate, 

*  Vnlgato  imperii  arcano,  posse  prindpem  a]ibi  qaam  Romea, 
fieri. — ^Tacit.  Hist.  L.  1. 
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and  fell  the  victim  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Both  had  banished  all  women  from 
their  courts,  save  the  worst ;  yet  Otho  paid  a  last 
tribute  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  sex ;  and, 
while  the  dagger  destined  for  his  self-destruction 
lay  beside  him,  his  last  thought  was  given  to  his 
wife  and  sister.  Having  written  letters,  full  of 
feeling,  to  both,  commending  his  ashes  to  their 
<care,  he  put  himself  to  death. 

The  character  and  court  of  Vitellius,  the  pro- 
verbial gourmand  of  antiquity,  *  protected  all  the 

*  "Toates  lea  richesses  de  Rome  saflBsaient  4  peine  aax  d^- 
penses  de  sa  table:  elle  coata  qaatre-viDgt-diz-milIion8  de  set* 
terces  en  quatre  mois,  on  nxina  dee  viiles  pour  satis&ire  k  sa 
voracity." — Segor,  Hist.  Universelle. 

It  was  said  of  Vitellius  that  he  payed  the  reyenaes  of  a  province 
for  a  sapper:  **  had  he  lived,"  said  Josephus,  "  he  would  have 
devoared  the  empire.*'  But  the  science  of  the  emperor,  according 
to  the  modern  philosophy  of  the  cuisine,  was  by  no  means  com- 
parable  to  his  extravagances;  as  his  famous  "dish  of  Minerva  " 
sufiBciently  proves.  In  the  faati  of  epicurism,  there  is  nothing 
less  accordant  to  the  principles  of  a  healthful  taste,  than  that  dish 
which  gave  to  the  master  of  the  world  the  reputation  of  the 
master-cook  of  his  age.  According  to  the  receipt  of  Vitellius,  his 
chefM  were  ordered  to  "  take  the  livers  of  a  thousand  young  eel 
pouts,  the  brains  of  as  many  pheasants,  and  the  soft  roes  of  as 
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vices  moet  fSeital  to  the  interests  and  haj^iness  of 
woman.  Vitellius,  who  had  taken  Nero  for  his  model, 
and  had  made  a  solemn  offering  to  his  manes,  had 
been,  like  the  son  of  Agrippina,  an  object  of  tiie 
cares  and  fears  of  an  enlightened  and  high-minded 
mother,  (Sextilia,)  whom,  on  his  accession  to 
power,  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Augusta. 
Sextilia,  when  she  heard  that  her  son  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  wept  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  heart,  foreseeing  in  that  event  his  death,  and, 
probably,  her  own. 

The  event  justified  her  apprehensions ;  for  Vitel- 
lius,  true  to  his  type,  and  to  his  antecedents,* 
having  learned  a  popular  prophecy,  which  declared 
that,  if  he  survived  his  mother,  he  would  enjoy  a 

many  lampreys,"  which,  with  a  variety  of  other  ingredients  too 
namerons  to  mention,  composed  this  iSunoas  dish,  called  '*  the 
shield  of  Minerya,**  probably  from  the  golden  platean  on  which 
it  was  first  served.  As  all  the  great  men  of  Rome  cooked  their 
way  to  his  favoor,  his  brother  Lncios,  to  excel  all  others,  gave 
him  a  supper,  at  which  were  served  up  two  thousand  dishes  of 
fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowl  and  game. 

*  He  was  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  popular  with  Caligula 
for  his  skill  in  charioteering,  with  Clandins  for  his  gambling,  and 
with  Nero  for  his  vices  and  his  flattery. 
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prolonged  life,  forthwith  banished  her  from  his 
court.  When,  however,  he  discovered  that  he  could 
not  break  her  heart  by  his  ferocious  ingratitude,  he 
put  her  to  death.  * 

From  that  moment  all  the  barriers  of  humanity 
were  thrown  down.  The  excess  of  the  emperor's 
debaucheries  rendered  his  palace  uninhabitable  by 
virtuous  women ;  and  the  empress,  (one  of  the 
most  virtuous,)  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  an 
humble  and  secluded  dwelling  in  the  most  remote 
and  solitary  part  of  the  Aventine,  where,  forgotten 
by  her  brutified  husband,  she  not  improbably 
escaped  a*  violent  death,  to  which,  in  some  moment 
of  ferocious  caprice,- her  ''master"  might  have 
C(mdemQed  her. 

*  Concerning  the  death  of  Sextilia,  Saetonins  says  that*'  opinion 
waa  divided ;  that  the  emperor  waa  soBpected  of  having  starved 
her,  on  account  of  a  German  woman's  prophecy,  that  he  woold  en- 
joy a  long  and  vigorona  reign  if  he  survived  his  mother ;  hut  others 
aaid  that  Sextilia,  worn  out  with  a  weariness  of  the  pnsent,  and 
despair  of  the  future,  demanded  poison  at  her  son's  hands,  and 
obtained  it  without  difficulty."  Tacitus  barely  mentions  her 
death,  but  in  terms  somewhat  suspicious.  "  Erat  illi  (he  says)  et 
fessa  astate  parens,  qo»  tamen  paucis  ante  diebus  opportune 
morte,  eicidium  domus  prmvenit ;  nihil  principatu  filit  ademta, 
nisi  luctum  et  bonam  fiunam. 
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It  is  worthy,  however,  of  observation,  that  when 
danger  and  difficulty  fell  upon  this  monster,  his 
mind  turned  in  sympathy  towards  his  neglected 
wife;  and  Tacitus  tells  us  that  he  gave  up  the 
struggle  for  throne  and  life,  lest  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance should  harden  the  victor's  heart  against 
her  and  his  children. 

When  the  fears  inspired  by  the* crimes  of  Vitel- 
lius  gave  place  to  contempt  for  his  vices,  the  awful 
prediction  of  his  mother  was  accomplished.  The 
legions  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  abroad,  the 
Pretorians  at  home  rejected  their  own  choice,  dis* 
gusted  at  his  ferocious  stupidity.  Without  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  chances  of  open  war,  Vitellius 
remained  in  Rome  to  await  his  doom.  The  people 
rose  tumultuously  ;  civil  war  raged  iri  the  streets, 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the  glorious 
capitol  was  taken  by  storm. 

Vitellius,  meantime,  seated  at  supper,  enjoyed 
his  *•  dish  of  Minerva ;"  the  battle  raging  with- 
out between  his  German  guards  and  the  people, 
and  the  flames  rising  from  the  cradle  of  Roman 
greatness.    This,  his  last  orgie,  was  accompanied 
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by  the  murder  of  the  prefect  Sabinus,  who  was 
torn  to  pieces  before  his  eyes,  for  having  proclaimed 
Vespasian  his  successor.  Having  thus,  for  the  last 
time,  enjoyed  the  delicacies  of  a  copious  feast,  the 
emperor,  (whom  nothing  could  determine  to  fight 
like  a  soldier,  or  die  like  a  man)  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, accompanied  by  his  cook  and  confectioner, 
and  fled  to  his  wife,  who  received  him  in  his  direst 
adversity,  as  if  she  had  not  been  banished  from  his 
splendid  prosperity. 

Deceived  by  false  intelligence,  he  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  found  it  a  desert.  Loading  his  girdle 
with  gold  coin,  he  next  attempted  to  hide  behind 
the  bed  of  one  of  the  palace  porters,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  dogs,  discovered,  and  dragged,  half 
naked  and  bleeding,  to  the  Forum:  there,  over- 
whelmed with  outrages,  he  was  slain,  and  his  body 
cast  into  the  Tiber. 

Of  the  brief  and  infamous  reign  of  this  monster, 
nothing  remains  £>r  posterity  but  a  brief  record  of 
his  crimes,  and  of  the  c(N*ruption  and  cowardice 
of  the  people  who  endured  them.  His  wise  motiier 
and  gentle  wife  are  known  only  by  their  virtues 
and  their  wrongs. 
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The  star  of  the  Flaviao  family^  which,  though 
destined  to  shed  future  glories  on  Bome^  had  arisen 
obsciu'ely  and  unobserved,  lighted  the  virtues  of  Ves- 
pasian and  the  genius  of  Titus  to  the  throne  of  the 
world  }* — and,  under  the  successive  mild  and  wise 
administrations  of  the  father  and  the  son,  (who 
laughed  at  the  genealogy  ascribed  to  them  by 
parasitical  flatterers,)  humanity  enjoyed  a  transient 
repose.  Vespasian,  too  great  and  sagacious  to 
accept  the  dangerous  part  of  despot,  (assigned  to 
him  by  the  base  senate,  even  while  they  affected  to 
preserve  to  Rome  the  title  of  republic,)  terminated 
the  'Civil  wars  of  Rome  with  glory  to  himself,  and 
salvation  to  the  people. 

A  foreign  war,  however,  suddenly  broke  out,  which 
exposed  the  emperor  and  the  empire  to  imminent 
peril :  it  was  a  war  of  patriotism,  and>it  was  kindled 
in  Batavia,  under  the  military  command  of  Claudius 
Civilis,  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  Vitellius,  who  was 
doubly  animated  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the 
love  of  liberty.  His  deep-seated  hatred  to  the  tyrant 
emperor,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  suddenly 

♦A.D.96. 
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burst    forth    into    an    unexpected    resistance    to 
Rome. 

The  echoes  of  the  long  silent  forests  of  Germany 
were  then  again  awakened  by  the  passionate  elo- 
quence of   a  patriot-prophetess,   whose  counsels 
were  received  like  oracles,  and  whose  watchword 
was — liberty.  Her  name  wasVeleda,*  her  habitation 
an  antique  tower,  embosomed  in  a  gloomy  wood. 
Her  lonely  retreat  became  a  beacon  of  wisdom  to 
her  barbarian  countrymen ;  and  even  the  eminent 
and  the  ambitious  of  the  most  civilized  commu- 
nities sought  the  tower  of  the  female  seer,  to  ob- 
tain her  counsels,  and  to  profit  by  her  spirit-stirring 
words.     Among  these  came  Claudius  Civilis ;  and 
the  result  of  this  communication  was  a  war,  that 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Germany. 

The  sympathies  of  various  tribes  and  nations 
rallied,  at  the  call  of  the  oppressed  Germans,  against 

*  "  Inessc  qainetiam  sanctam  aliqaid  (in  femioia)  et  proTidoin 
putant ;  nee  ant  concilia  earum  aapernantur  aut  responsa  negli- 
gant.  Vidimos,  aub  Divo  Veapasiano,  Velidam  dia  apud  pleroa- 
que  numinia  loco  habitam." — Tacitoa  De  Mor.  Germ. 
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iKome.    A  formidable  army  suddenly  rose  from 
the  whispered  conspiracies  of  Veleda's  forest  tower. 
The  Gauls  made  common  cause  with  their  Teu- 
tonic neighbours;    and  the  Druids  and  Druid- 
esses,  so  long  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  lat- 
ter Csesars  for  their  religion's  sake,  animated  the 
people  and  their  leaders.     Langres,  Treves,  and 
other  important  cities,  caught  the  contagion  of 
revolt,  which  spread  even  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  result  of  the  war  need  not  here  be  related ;  but 
the  great  part  played  by  the  German  prophetess  is 
not  only  memorable  in  itself,  but  appears  not  to 
have  been  without  its  influence  upon  Vespasian,  in 
that  one  act  which  was  the  sole  blot  of  his  reign,  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  the  illustrious  Eponina. 
The  condemnation  of  this  heroic  woman  was  an 
act  of  cruelty,  which  no  political  expediency  could 
justify,  and  which  the  humanity  of  all  ages  has 
condemned;  but  it  served  as  a  dark  ground  to 
enhance  the  lustre  of  the  virtues  of  a  devoted  wo- 
man, whose  example  proved  that  eighty  years  of 
crime  and  demoralization  had  still  left  models  of 
female  heroism  and  virtue,  to  dignify  the  sex,  and 
to  redeem  the  species  from  utter  degradation. 
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Julius  SalMnus,  (who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Cssar)^  when  pursued  after  his  defeat  by  the  govern- 
menty  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  sent  back  his 
slaves,  and  set  fire  to  his  house,  in  which  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  perished.  He  had,  however,  retired  to 
the  deep  recesses  qf  a  cavern,  followed  only  by  two 
slaves,  to  whom  he  had  given  freedom,  and  of 
whose  fidelity  he  was  assured.    His  young  wife^ 
Eponina,  whose  conjugal  piety  was  the  theme  of 
universal  respect  at  Rome,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
most  violent  despair.    She  desired  to  renounce  a 
life  that  had  now  become  a  burden ;  and  her  un- 
feigned grief  fiivoured  the  belief  that  her  husband 
no  longer  existed.    In  pily  to  her  sufferings,  Sa- 
binus  at  last  secretly  informed  her  of  his  existence 
and  his  retreat;  when  Eponina,  (having  prolonged 
for  a  time  the  appearance  of  her  grief  to  lull  sus- 
picion,) flew  to  share  the  voluntary  captivity  of  her 
husband,  withdrawing  from  the  world  with  the 
object  which  alone  had  made  life  of  value  to  her. 

In  the  depths  of  an  obscure  cave,  in  a  remote 
forest,  under  every  privation,  she  gave  birth  to 
two  children ;  but,  whether  trom  treachery  or  im- 
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prudence^  the  retreat,  of  thU  unibrtunate  fiunily 
was  at  last  discovered.  They  were  brought  in 
chains  before  Vespasian,  who^  at  their  appearance, 
was  observed  to  shed  tears,  and  seemed  ahnost  in- 
clined to  yield  to  the  touching  prayers  of  the  noble 
and  suppliant  Eponina.  The  habit  of  that  age, 
and  the  politics  of  the  times,  the  alarms  of  the 
senate,  and  the  advice  of  Mucian,  were  the  assigned 
motives  of  his  sacrificing  his  compassion  to  state 
policy.  He  condemned  the  illustrious  outlaws  to 
be  executed,  and  reserved  his  mercy  exclusively 
for  their  infiemts. 

At  the  moment  that  Eponina  was  about  to  be 
led  to  execution,  she  recovered  that  pride,  which 
her  fears  and  her  hopes  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband  had  alike  prostrated ;  and,  turning  indig- 
nantly to  the  emperor,  she  boldly  exclaimed, 
*^  Learn,  Vespasian,  that  I  have  enjoyed  more 
happiness  in  the  performances  of  my  duties,  and 
in  prolonging  the  days  of  your  victim,  though 
but  in  the  rude  recess  of  an. obscure  cavern,  than 
you  will  henceforth  ever  enjoy,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours that  surround  your  throne/' 
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The  glory  of  martyrdom  and  the  sympatiiies  of 
the  Roman  people  accompanied  Eponina  to  tiie 
scaffold ;  remorse  and  shame  remained  in  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  who  erred  but  once,  and 
that  once  through  the  instinctive  violence  and  in« 
justice  of  the  master  towards  the  servant.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Vespasian  might  have 
uttered,  ^'  I  am  then  a  man  after  all/'  with  a  fiu' 
more  humiliating  conviction  of  the  fact,  than  when 
the  insolence  of  Mucian  irritated  him  into  a  mo- 
mentary fit  of  passioq,  and,  by  disturbing  the  even 
tenour  of  his  philosophic  temper,  called  forth  that 
well-known  and  self-glorifying  exclamation. 

Under  the  mild  and  splendid  reign  of  Titus,  (Ves- 
pasian's  son  and  successor)  the  Roman  world  en« 
jojred  'a  transient  felicity ;  but  even  his  character 
has  not  escaped  suspicion  and  reproach.  His 
rigorous  severity  to  the  Jews,  which,  in  the  judg*^ 
ment  of  posterity,  has  stained  his  memory  witii  the 
imputation  of  cruelty,  was,  however,  favourably  con- 
strued by  a  people,  who,  during  an  interval  of  eighty 
years,  had  been  the  victims  and  witnesses  of  the 
wanton  ferocity  of  their  imperial  tyrants. 
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But  Titus,  permitted  to  be  cruel  with  impunity, 
was  reproached  with  feebleness,  when  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  society  of  woman  was'  known ;  and  he 
was  reviled  for  giving  to  the  sex  an  empire  over 
his  passions  and  his  wiU,  fatal  to  his  own  glory, 
and  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Arriving  in  Rome,  after  his  sanguinary  conquests 
in  the  East,  accompanied  by  the  far-famed  Berenice, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of  Judea,  he 
gave  himself  up  without  reserve  to  a  passion  the 
most  publicly  testified,  for  this  foreign  queen ;  and 
he  thus  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  whose 
conventional  fastidiousness  (it  would  aj^>ear)  had 
long  survived  their  moral  feeling.  * 

Berenice  had  followed  Titus  to  Rome,  and  for 
a  time  inhaUted  his  palace;  she  had  even  received 
his  promise  of  marriage.  But  the  master  of  the 
world  evinced  his  mastery  over  himself,  by  discard- 
ing hiB  beautiful  mistress;  and,  by  this  one  act, 
he  obtained  a  brighter  fame  than  that  which  even 
his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  his  success  as  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman,  had  procured  for  him. 
The  reign  of  his  successor  and  brother,  Domitian, 

i6 
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was  the  reign  of  every  crime,  and  the  triumph  of 
every  vice;  and  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society  was  reduced  in  Rome,  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  manners  of  his 
own  court  and  of  society,  though  preserved  in  the 
bitter  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  by  the  epigramatic 
wit  of  Martial,  ought  perhaps,  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  to  be  for  ever  erased  from  the  records  of 
history.  Still,  however,  in  such  details  of  a  general 
social  depravity,  the  frailties  of  one  sex  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  selfish  vices  and  sanguinary 
crimes  of  tiie  other. 

The  condition  of  woman,  elevated  in  public 
dbnsideration  during  the  two  wise  and  preceding 
reigns,  fell,  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  during  the 
monstrous  despotism  of  Domitian.  Their  virtues 
or  their  genius  became  a  mark  for  proscription,  in 
some  instances  for  death;  and  he  who  waged 
open  war  against  the  lettered  and  enlightened 
among  the  men — who  sent  Epictetus  to  compose 
his  morals  in  exile  and  in  chains — who  punished 
Matemus*  and  Julius  Rusticus  with  deaths  for 

*  Maternni  wrote  a  book  against  tyranny.    Jalina  Rwtieu 
made  an  Elogiom  on  Thratea  and  on  HoWidins  Pritcns. 
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having  told  the  truth  and  eulogized  the  virtuous 
•^wai  well  worthy  to  offer  premiums  for  female 
eomi^tiony  and  to  give  out  a  maxim  which  had 
the  fbroe  of  an  edicts  **  that  woman  was  a  na- 
tural-bom   slave,  and   man    her  divine  righted 

But  the  shameful  passions,  the  odious  vices, 
the  beastly  sensuality,  and  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Domitian,  amounting  to  deliriumi  did ,  not  pre* 
vent  statues  of  gold  being  erected  to  the  glory  q{ 
a  degraded  monster,  who,  while  he  impiously 
took  the  title  of  *'  Lord  and  God,"  sought  amuse- 
ment in  witnessing  the  tortures  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  gloated  over  human  agonies,  with  a 
voluptuous  enjojrment,  that  savoured  of  the  most 
ferocious  species  of  monomania  1 

His  palaces  swarmed  with  spies,  parasites,  and 
courtezans ;  he  always  went  in  public  to  the  baths 
and  theatres,  surrounded  by  the  shameless  harpies 
whoee  sordid  avidity  preyed  upon  the  labours  of 
the  Roman  citizens,— of  those  veiy  citizens,  whose 
prudery  had  taken  exception  to  the  attachment 
of  Titus  for  Berenice,  and  in  whom  all  sense 
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of  moral  right,  and  all  idea  of  public  spirit,  seemed 
crushed  and  extinguished. 

Stilly  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  his  family,  the  mild  and  beneficent  tenets 
of  the  new  reforming  faith  had  found  their  way. 
The  cousin-  german  of  Domitian,  Flavins  Clemens, 
avowed  his  conversion  from  Pagan  orthodoxy,  by  de- 
serting the  altars  of  Jove  for  those  of  Jehovah,  and 
was  put  to  death.  The  fair  and  courageous  relation 
of  Domitian,  the  beautiful  Domitella,  made  the  same 
hazardous  confession,  and  escaped  a  public  execu« 
tion,  by  a  perpetual  exile.  To  flatter  the  increasing 
bigotry  of  the  besotted  people,  Domitian  revived 
the  most  violent  persecution  against  the  preachers 
of  ^^  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men ;"  a  dogma, 
indeed,  wliich  must  have  been  sufficiently  formidable 
to  the  monster  tyrant  himself,  whose  vocation  was 
to  trample  on  all  human  affections,  and  to  uphold 
the  exclusive  selfishness  of  unrestricted  power.  Do- 
mitian, the  murderer  and  parricide,  came  forward, 
like  Nero,  as  the  orthodox  conservator  of  that  an- 
tique  and  worn-out  theology,  the  state  religion  of 
the  empire ;  and  none  were  spared,  when  accused 
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of  propagating  the  dew  doctrine,  or  worshipping  at 
its  altars. 

Feared  and  hated  in  his  own  family,  as  through- 
out the  world,  he  had  long  held  his  wife,  the  Em* 
press  Domitia  Longina,*  as  the  special  object  of  his 
capricious  passions.  Alternately  actuated  by  pre<^ 
ference  or  by  satiety,  he  had  formally  repudiated 
and  driven  her  from  his  palace,  then  wooed 
her  back  to  his  embraces,  and  restored  her  to  the 
honours  of  his  empress  and  wife ;  and  when  finally 
he  resolved  to  guard  against  all  future  weaknesses, 
by  putting  her  to  death,  his  premeditated  crime 
against  his  wife  became  the  cause  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Domitian  had  already  put  to  death  the  most 
illustrious  senators;  and  others  of  almost  equal 
note  had  fallen  victims  to  his  suspicious  jealousy, 
and  his  insatiable  appetite  for  blood:  but  the 
envious  murderer  of  the  glorious  Agricola  still 
sought  to  satisfy  his  unqu^iched  cruelty,  by  wit- 
nessing the  dying  agonies  of  the  woman  he  had 
most  loved,  and  most  wronged. 

*  Suetonios. 
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''  Domitia  Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo/' 
(says  one  of  her  biographers)  *^  was  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  beauty,  an  extreme  desire  to 
please,  and  a  mind  lofty  and  capable  of  the  highest 
enterprises,"  qualities  eminently  favourable  or  fiital 
to  their  possessor,  according  to  the  judgment  asso- 
ciated  with  their  exercise,  or  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  are  fated  to  be  directed  and  con*- 
trolled,  Tom  by  the  powerful  Domitian,  while  yet 
in  his  second  consulate,  from  the  private  circleswhich 
her  beauty  and  her  wit  were  calculated  to  brighten, 
and  where  her  vanity  and  ambition  might  have  lain 
for  ever  dormant,  she  was  forcibly  carried  off  by 
the  Caesar  of  the  day ;  who,  trampling  upon  every 
law,  human  and  divine,  separated  her  from  her  hus- 
band iElius  Lamia,  and  married  her  in  the  &ce  of 
all  Rome. 

« 

On  becoming  emperor,  Domitian  raised  her  to  the 
throne,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Augusta,  placed 
her  at. the  head  of  his  depraved  court,  initiated 
her  in  its  orgies,  and  exposed  her  to  all  its  temp- 
tations.  From  such  an  abyss  of  vice  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  without  taint  ;-^and,  if  the  vain 
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axMl  beautiful  Domitia  was  frail,  the  master  who 
outraged  and  perverted  her  was  responsible  for  her 
frailty.  Whatever  were  her  sins,  they  never  ex- 
tended to  any  violation  of  nature,— -a  sort  of  nega- 
tive virtue  in  that  age ;  and  the  gallantry  of  which 
she  was  accused,  (common  to  the  time,  to  the  caste, 
and  to  the  court  in  which  she  lived,)  became  almost 
venial,  when  compared  with  the  atrocious  crimes 
and  disgusting  vices  of  her  brute  master  and  his 
male  associates.  ^ 

Whatever  was  the  extent  of  Domitia's  frailty, 
it  served  the  purpose  of  her  stupid  and  incontinent 
liusband  to  found  accusations  against  her  conduct, 
and  to  expose  her,  through  his  parasites  and  paid 
scandal-mongers,  to  cotemporary  condemnation, 
and  to  the  indolent  and  uninquiring  contempt  of 
posterity  :  for  history  has  few  doubts  where 
the  assumed  errors  of  woman  are  in  question. 
Suspected,  or  at  least  accused  by  Domitian  of  ex- 
citing a  deeper  interest  in  the  Emperor  Titus,  than 

*  Domitia  was  a  patroness  and  a  lOYsr  of  letters ;  she  pro- 
tected the  Jewish  historian  Josephos  with  steady  friendship,  even 
while  Titns  and  Domitian  persecated  his  nation  and  destroyed  its 
capitol. 
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his  known  admiration  of  her  talents  accounted 
for,  she  made  her  own  defence,  and  was  cleared  q{ 
the  aspersion  by  the  tribunal  to  which  she  appealed* 

Domitian,  with  reviving  passion,  again  placed 
her  on  a  throne,  from  which  he  soon  sought  once 
more  to  hurl  her.  But  scarcely  separated,  he 
again  took  her  back  with  increasing  fondness, 
and  declared,  what  was  perfectly  true,  *'  that  he 
did  so  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  people/* 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  seeming  affection,  that 
he  resolved  on  her  death. 

A  happy  accident  threw  into  the  hands  of  the 
empress  the  black  catalogue  of  proscriptions,  on 
which  the  emperor  had  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
chief  confidential  officers  of  his  own  household] 
and  at  the  head  of  the  list  stood  that  of  the  empress 
herself.  Among  the  rest  were  Parthenius,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  Stephanus,  the  chamber- 
lain, together  with  the  two  brave  generals,  Norbanus 
and  Petronius.  Domitia  instantly  warned  them  of 
their  danger,  that  they  might  save  themselves  by 
flight.  They  took  the  warning,  but  remained  to 
destroy  the  meditated  destroyer  of  their  lives*   The 
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conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  most 
disgustingly  sanguinary  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  was 
merely  domestic;  and  it  resembled,  in  the  manner 
of  its  execution,  some  similar  scenes  enacted  in  the 
imperial  chambers  of  the  reckless  despots  of  modem 
times.        ^. 

Domitian  had  retired  from  one  of  his  sumptuous 
or^es  to  his  magnificent  dormitory,  and  already 
slept  on  the  eider-down  of  his  purple  couch,  (for 
the  wicked  sleep  soundly,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  insensibility  which  makes  them  criminal), 
when  the  raging  of  a  pitiless  storm  disturbed  his 
surfeit  slumbers ;  and  the  lightning,  whose  vivid 
flashes  were  reflected  on  the  mirrored  surface  of  the 
walls,  *  awakened  the  fears  of  the  powerful  tyrant, 
who  was  said  to  be  as  superstitious  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  his  subjects. 

Domitian  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  for  a 
noted  astrologer,  to  consult  his  occult  wisdom  on 
the  conflict  of  the  elements,  so  awful  and  perhaps 

^  The  walls  of  some  of  his  apartments  were  inlaid  with 
polished  Bton^,  which  reflected  all  that  was  doing,  ~  a  part 
of  the  system  of  espionage  carried  on  in  the  palace. 
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portentous.  The  shallow  seer  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  the  forerunner  of  a  great  political 
revolution ;  and  the  emperor,  in  the  feverish  irri- 
tability of  guilt  and  fear,  ordered  the  unhappy 
prophet  to  be  put  to  death. 

He  then  rose,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
going  to  the  bath^  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirits ; 
but  Parthenius  and  Stephanus  counselled  him 
not  to  leave  the  security  of  the  imperial  apart- 
ment. Confessing,  with  a  frank  duplicity,  that 
the  prediction  of  the  astrologer  was  not  unfounded, 
they  declared  that  there  was  a  conspracy  formed 
against  his  life,  and  that  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators, 
which  they  now  presented  to  him.  Domitian, 
astounded,  took  the  list  from  their  hands,  and, 
bending  his  bead  to  peruse  it, — ^perished. 

Thus  fell  the  last  of  the  twelve  Ciesars.  He 
owed  his  death  to  the  woman  he  had  outraged  and 
perverted,  but  who  was  neither  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  nor  present  at  its  execution.  The 
innocence  of  Domitia  Longina  on  this  point  was 
never  doubted,  but  by  one  writer  of  no  great  autho- 
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rity  ;*  and  her  wrongs  and  her  merits  were  acknow- 
ledged both  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  The 
latter  hailed  her  with  acclamations,  and  the  former 
invited  the  imperial  widow  to  appear  before  its  tri- 
bmial,  to  receive  the  expression  of  its  respects,  and 
to  offer  her  whatever  of  her  husband's  vast  posses- 
sions she  might  please  to  accept.  Domitia  declined 
their  munificent  liberality,  and  only  asked  per- 
mission to  raise  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  him,  who 
had  elevated  her  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The 
request  was  granted,  after  the  people  had  flung 
down  with  execration  the  golden  statues  of  Domi- 
tian,  which  they  had  once  raised  to  his  glory :  so 
that  after  his  death  nothing  remained  to  recall  his 
monstrous  existence,  but  a  portrait  effigy  in  mar- 
ble, which  was  erected  on  the  Via  Capitolina  by 
his  widow,  and  which,  for  her  sake  only,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain.  The  sanguinary  reign  of  Domitian 
might  have  passed  in  horror  and  in  shame  to 
oblivion,  had  not  his  crimes  been  immortalized  in 
the  pages  of  Tacitus,  and  his  ridicules  and  his  vices 
preserved  in  the  covert  and  racy  ridicule  of  Juvenal. 

*  '*  One  writer  only/*  tays  Bayle,  "  notices  the  possibility  of 
Domitia  having  been  in  the  conspiracy,  of  which  she  was  cer- 
tainly the  cause,  and  this  was  Aareiins  Victor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Women  of  the  Empire— Plotina  Pompeia — Julia  Sabina— 
The  Empresa  Fatutioa. 

To  the  dark  age,  over  whose  sanguinary  gloom 
the  genius  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  alone  shed  a 
transient  light,  succeeded  a  century,  which,  like 
the  Tr^e  de  Dieu  of  more  modem  barbarism,  gave 
humanity  breathing  time,  and  checked  that  impul* 
sion  to  utter  disorganization,  by  which  society 
seemed  to  be  mastered.  This  bright  epoch  of  Bo- 
man  story  owed  its  serenity  to  the  sagacious  govern* 
ment  and  well  conditioned  characters  of  Nerva« 
Trajan,  Adrian,  the  two  Antonines,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Though  the  nature  of  this  tenure  was 
precarious,  the  people  enjoyed  under  it  all  the 
prosperity,  which  may  be  derived  from  a  felicitous 
alliance  of  monarchy  and  liberty.   ^*  Happy  times/' 
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says  Tacitus,  expatiating  upon  this  golden  age 
of  political  history,)  **  happy  times,  when  every 
man  thought  what  he  spoke,  and  spoke  what  he 
thought  I" 

During  this  prosperous  interval,  however,  neither 
institutions  nor  popular  efforts  had  any  share  in  pro- 
tecting the  common  rights  of  humanity.  The  men 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  during  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  were  foreigners.  Born 
in  classes,  among  which  the  sympathies  were  che- 
rished, and  reared  far  froni  the  brutifying  associa- 
tions of  tyranny  and  slavery,  they  were  men,  not 
monsters :  and  they  were  chosen,  under  the  pre- 
valence of  absolute  power,  and  in  a  degraded 
society,  as  the  best  expedients  to  which  outrage 
humanity  could  resort  in  moments  of  direst  urgency. 

The  same  men  who  had  destroyed  the  atrocious 
Dcnnitian,  proposed  the  wise,  the  mild,  and  mode- 
rate Nerva,  as  his  successor, — ^the  senate  and  the 
people  approving  the  choice.  The  Pretorians,  (the 
**  physical  force  men'^  of  the  day,)  alone  testified 
their  dissatisfaction  by  a  sullen  and  suspicious 
silence.  They  alone  regretted  their  brute  protector. 
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who  had  raised  their  power  and  their  pay  beyond 
all  former  precedent ;  and  they  feared  a  reign  which 
promised  so  little  to  a  body,  important  only  in  the 
worst  of  times,  and  to  the  worst  of  men. 

Nerva,  the  lover  of  letters  and  humanity,  the 
friend  of  Quinctilian,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Tacitus,  (of 
whom  the  two  latter  honoured  ihe  consulate,  to 
which  he  raised  them,)  forwarded  the  great  cause 
of  reform,  whencesoever  it  came.  He  ordered  per- 
secution for  opinion  sake  to  cease;  he  protected, 
by  an  imperial  edict,  the  lowly  dissenters  from  the 
fiadth  of  Olympus ;  and  recalled  the  members  of  &e 
new  sect  of  Christianity,  (so  numerous  in  Rome,  as 
among  the  Gentiles  everywhere,}  from  their  remote 
exiles,  to  their  hearths  and  homes  in  the  capital. 

He  even  permitted  one  of  their  persecuted 
leaders,  (St.  John  of  Nicomedia,)  to  return  to  his 
little  community  at  Ephesus,  and  to  preach  his 
religion  of  charity,  (a  religion  as  yet  nearly  with- 
out forms,  or  worldly  distinctions,}  within  view 
of  the  gorgeous  shrines  of  Diana,  and  her  oracular 
priesthood, — mingling  with  the  poetical  lo  Peans 
of  the  established  mythology,  his  doctrine  of  hu- 
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manity — lis  ritual  of  the  heart :  -~  '*  My  children^ 
love  one  another.*'* 

This  beneficent  reign  of  fifteen  months  termi- 
nated with  the  life  of  the  venerable  Nerva,  leaving 
the  throne  of  the  world  to  one,  who  eminently  poe- 
sesaed  the  great  quality  wanting  to  his  prede- 
cessor, firmness  of  purpose  (the  perseverance  that 
banishes  danger  by  braving  it,) — a  quality  which,  in 
sovereigns  and  warriors^  inspires  that  confidence  in 
others,  by  which  they  are  themselves  impelled. 

Nerva,  the  wisest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  first  of  finreign  extraction,  had  named,  as  his 
colleague  and  successor,  Trajan,  a  stranger,  like 
himself,  whose  heroic  courage  and  grandeur  of  mind 
had  already  recomm^ided  him  to  the  senate  and  to 
the  army.  A  native  of  Seville,  he  had  arrived  in 
Rome,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  son  of  a  fiither 

*  <'  The  charch  of  Epbesas*  which  was  foaoded  by  St.  P&ol, 
and  goTerned  by  Timothy,  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  St. 
John  daring  the  Utest  years  of  his  long  life.  Of  him  it  is  related, 
on  sufficient  authority,  that,  when  his  infirmities  no  longer  al- 
lowed him  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion,  he  continaed  ever  to 
dismiss  the  society  with  this  parting  benediction — '*  My  children, 
loTe  one  another." — History  of  the  Charch,  by  the  Rey.  G.  Wad- 
dington. 
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who  had  raised  his  obscure  name  by  his  bravery 
in  the  war  against  the  Jews.  Trajan  had  himself 
fought  the  campaigns  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ger- 
many, with  honour  and  renown. 

Hardy  under  fatigue,  wise  in  council,  and 
spirited  in  action,  he  partook  of  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  the  common  soldier;  and,  by  learning 
to  obey,  he  acquired  the  first  elements  of  a  capacity 
to  govern.  After  a  series  of  glorious  actions,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
empire ;  and  entered  the  capitol  of  the  world,  not 
as  the  people  had  expected,  (who  went  forth  in 
multitudes  to  meet  him),  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  military  triumph,  and  with  all 
the  insignia  of  imperial  power,  but  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  citizen-soldier  of  the  antique  republican 
times,  on  foot,  and  attended  by  a  few  fisdthful  fol- 
lowers, his  companions  in  arms. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  emperor  passed  into  the 
spacious  inclosure  of  that  wondrous  palace  raised  by 
Nero,  (a  city  in  itself,)*  when  a  woman,  simply 

•  This  palace  included  in  its  walls  the  PaJatine  and  Esqailine 
hills.  Its  immense  gardens  contained  every  description  of  scenery. 
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habited,  but  of  a  noble  bearing  and  a  dignified 
beauty^  demanded  admission  also  into  its  vesti- 
bule.* 

When  challenged  by  tlie  officers  on  duty,  and 
asked  whence  she  came,  and  who  she  was,  that  she 
presumed  on  so  lofty  a  privilege  at  such  a  moment, 
she  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  that  she  was  Plo- 
tina  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  This  modest 
announcement  of  the  Caesar's  empress,  the  Augusta 
Diva  of  future  worship^  called  forth  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations of  pleasure  and  surprise  from  the  im- 
pressionable and  delighted  multitude.  The  soldiers, 
centurions,  and  lictors,  hailed  the  new  empress 
with  the  fluttering  of  their  eagles,  the  flaunting  of 
standards,  and  the  elevation  of  the  fasces  which 
were  carried  before  her. 

pastoral  and  Bayage:  and  all  the  arts  contribated  to  their  decora- ' 
tioo.    For  the  **  soTereign  baffuOQ  "  of  imperial  Rome  possessed 
both  the  taste  of  an  artist's  temperament,  and  the  world*s  wealth 
with  which  to  indalge  them. 

*  In  this  vestibule  (whose  walls  were  of  alabaster,  studded 
with  gems,  whose  floor  was  a  marqueterie  of  ivory  and  gold,) 
stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  Among  its  singular  luxuries  was  a  roof,  which  let  fall 
the  most  refreshing  showers  of  perfumed  waters. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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On  approaching  the  threshold  of  her  future  resi- 
dence, she  paused ;  and,  gazing  for  a  moment  upon 
the  vast  and  splendid  sanctuary  of  power,  polluted 
by  so  many  vices,  the  monument  of  so  many 
crimes,  she  turned  to  the  people ;  and,  raising  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  emphatically, 
''  May  the  gods  send  me  forth  from  this  august 
palace,  whenever  I  may  be  destined  to  leave  it, 
even  as  I  now  enter  it ;  and  may  the  high  destiny 
to  which  fortune  now  raises  me  leave  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  qualities  with  which  I  this  day 
assume  it  !*'  Millions  of  voices  responded  to  the 
prayer  by  enthusiastic  cheerings ;  and  the  impres- 
sion thus  happily,  or  artfully,  made  on  the  public 
mind,  was  never  afterwards  e£Faced. 

From  that  moment,  the  genius  and  the  virtues  of 
Plotina  became  exemplary  in  private  manners,  and 
influential  in  public  affairs ;  and  her  character  and 
accomplishments  are  among  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  which  still 
clung  to  some  of  the  women  of  Rome,  at  the  epoch 
of  its  rapid  decline,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  over- 
whelming destruction  of  all  existing  civilization. 
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Plotina  was  a  Roman  lady  by  birth,  and  had 
been  the  early  love  and  chosen  partner  of  Trajan's 
earlier  and  humbler  days,  when  he  first  arrived  in 
Rome.  She  had  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
campaigns,  sharing  in  his  perils  with  the  courage 
of  a  soldier's  wife.  She  shared,  too,  his  amaze- 
ment and  regrets,  when,  in  his  camp  at  Cologne, 
he  received  the  news  of  an  elevation,  which  he  had 
neither  solicited  nor  desired.  The  deepest  satis- 
faction he  derived  from  the  event  was  the  power  it 
gave  him  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  empire. 

Placed  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  Plotina  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  anxieties  of  a  nineteen  years' 
reign,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  that 
usually  ^*  fatal  pre-eminence."  Scarcely  accepting 
the  title  of  empress,  and  declining  that  of  Augusta, 
until  the  glorious  epithet  of  optimua  and  the  title 
of  **  father  of  his  people"  had  been  forced  on  her 
husband,  she  averted  the  envy  of  the  great  by  her 
modesty,  and  won  the  affection  of  the  people  by 
her  affability;  and,  above  all,  by  the  sympathy 
she  exhibited  for  their  wants  and  their  desires.  To 
her  influence  was  attributed  a  diminution  of  the 
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taxes,  by  which  the  provinces  had  been  impove- 
rished, irritated,  and  driven  into  insurrections  :* 
and  to  her  disinterested  wisdom  were  ascribed 
many  other  financial  reforms,  which  won  for  her 
imperial  husband  a  love,  that  long  survived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  people,  the  remembrance  of 
his  Dacian  triumphs,  and  his  conquests  in  the 
East. 

Remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  her  deportment, 
and  for  that  moral  decency*)*  which  respects  all  the 
exterior  forms  of  life,  (the  biens4ance  of  positive 
virtues,}  she  introduced  by  her  example  a  censor- 
ship of  taste,  which  extended  its  influence  even  to 
the  lowest  public  amusements  of  the  people.  The 
most  scandalous  licence  had  been  permitted  during 
former  reigns,  in  the  theatres  and  pantomimes ;  and 
Titus  had  endeavoured  to  suppress  this  indecency 
by  an  edict:  but  the  corrupted  people,  seconded  by 

*  **  Son  hamanitd  contribna  beaucoap  K  la  diminntioo  des 
impota,  doot  lea  proviDcea  etaient  aarcharg^ea.'* — DtciUmnaire 

Huionque  et  Critique, 

\  Cette  imperatrice  aimable  et  bieD  faite,  avait  an  air  de 
d^nce  et  de  gravity,  son  esprit  etait  felev^,  et  elle  ne  I'employait, 
que  poor  fiaire  da  bien. — DicHonnaire  Hitionque, 
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a  libertine  aristocracy,  had  forced  the  Emperor 
Nerva  to  repeal  the  edict,  and  to  restore  the  scandal. 
It  was  not  until  the  improving  influence  of  Trajan 
and  Plotina  was  felt  in  the  circles  of  Rome,  that 
the  people  themselves,  becoming  disgusted  with 
their  own  license,  (or,  as  a  modem  historian  ob- 
serves, **  revenu  au  sentiment  de  lapudeur")  called 
upon  the  government  to  renew  the  decree  of  Titus, 
and  to  annul  the  indulgences  of  the  often  too  facile 
Nerva.* 

The  power  of  woman  over  the  moral  tastes  of 
the  public  was  never  more  strongly  illustrated; 
and  the  example  should  not  be  lost  upon  pos- 
terity. The  women  of  modern  times,  who  boast 
the  possession  of  a  moral  code  of  purer  observance, 
and  of  more  imposing  sanction,  have  too  generally 
abdicated  this  power,  from  deficiency  in  that  moral 
courage,  so  necessary  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  to  withhold  protection  from  practices  or  from 

*  Among  the  grand  ballets  performed  at  the  imperial  theatres 
of  ancient  Rome,  many  enacted  the  stories  *'  in  praise  of  eminent 
women."  Bat  the  grace  and  beaaty  of  woman  was  wanting  in 
these  public  exhibitions ;.  and  if,  in  some  of  them,  decency  was 
violated,  it  was  not  by  the  sex  whose  interest  it  is  to  protect  it. 
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persons  in  vogue,  when  they  are  at  war  with  public 
decency.  Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is,  in 
this  respect,  a  perpetual  compromise  between  prin* 
ciples  and  conventions,  —  an  attempted  reconcile- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  virtue  with  the  conveniences 
of  sycophancy :  and,  as  the  fault  lies  principally 
with  the  women,  so  does  the  penalty.  The  con- 
dition of  public  morals  has  in  all  ages  been  decisive 
of  the  place  and  consideratiou  of  the  sex. 

Equally  occupied  with  the  happiness  as  with  the 
glory  of  Rome,  Trajan  and  Plotina  alike  justified 
the  panegyrics,  which  Pliny  *  lavished  exclusively 
on  the  emperor ;  and  realized  the  hopes  of  Plu- 
tarch,-f*  expressed  in  that  immortal  letter  which 

*  *'  When  yoa  lived  with  as,  yon  shared  our  dangers  and  our 
alarms— the  penalties  of  Tirtae,  under  those  princes  who  were 
detested  even  by  those  who  perverted  them.  Now  you  reign, 
and  your  conduct  is  conformable  to  the  sentiments  you  possessed 
as  a  citizen." 

f  **  I  shall  be  happy  if  your  reign  answers  to  the  great 
qualities  I  have  discovered  in  you ;  but,  if  power  corrupts  them, 
the  danger  will  be  your*A — the  ignominy  mine:  the  crimes  of 
Nero  and  of  AJcibiades  blasted  the  reputation  of  Seneca  and  So- 
crates, and  they  have  been  reproached  with  the  vices  of  their  re- 
spective pupils;  but,  if  you  continue  all  that  I  have  known  you 
to  be,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men.'* —  Plutarch's  Epistle  to 
Trajan. 
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he  addressed  to  his  pupil,  after  he  ascended  the 
throne. 

The  beneficent  forethought  of  tlie  government 
soon  extended  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and^  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  sudden  famines  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  by  inordinate  taxation,  Trajan 
reformed  the  system  of  administration,  protected  the 
interest  and  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and,  by  this 
sole  and  simple  means,  preserved  such  an  abun- 
dance to  the  people,  that  Egypt  (the  ancient 
granary  of  Italy),  when  struck  by  an  accidental 
famine,  appUed  for  com  to  Rome,  and  was  supplied 
with  it  during  a  whole  year.  *^  The  administra- 
tion," (says  Pliny,)  *^  of  the  government  was  so 
wise  on  this  subject,  that  there  was  always  an 
abundance  of  com  in  Rome,  and  want  nowhere." 

Simple  in  his  manners,  fragal  in  his  domestic 
interior,  indulgent  to  others,  and  severe  only  to 
himself,  an  enoourager  of  merit,  and  a  keen  ob- 
server  of  those  who  possessed  it,  Trajan  raised  none 
to  high  emplo}rments  in  the  government,  but  such  as 
were  qualified  for  public  trust  by  their  known  pri- 
vate probity ;  and  he  despised  the  vulgar  maxim 
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that  the  corrupt  citizen  was  capable  of  making 
an  honest  and  an  able  minister.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say,  *^  I  govern  now,  as  I  desired  to  be 
governed  when  I  was  a  private  subject." 

Modem  historians,  however,  indirectly  accuse 
this  great  emperor  of  submitting  too  implicitly  to 
the  councils  of  his  wife,  and  of  being  influenced  in 
one  of  the  moat  important  acts  of  his  life  (the 
naming  a  successor  to  the  empire)  by  the  "  arts 
of  the  empress."*  His  long,  wise,  and  glorious 
reign,  is  an  answer  to  the  reproach ;  while  the  im- 
puted influence  of  Plotina,  over  an  administration 
so  enlightened,  a  government  so  prosperous,  is  an 
immortal  testimony  of  her  genius,  her  sensibility, 
and  her  wisdom. 

But  there  was  a  fault  imputable  to  the  early 
reign  of  Trajan,  which  may  be  taken  more  as  an 
example  of  the  fallibility  of  all  human  judgment, 
than  considered  as  the  result  of  an  inherent  cruelty. 
This  was  the  temporary  persecution  of  the  Chris- 

*  "  In  his  lost  nomeots,  the  arts  of  the  Empress  Plnttna 
either  fixed  the  irresolation  of  Trajan,  or  boldly  supposed  a 
firtitioas  adoption.** — Qibbon,  Vol   1. 
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tians  in  the  remote  province  of  Bithynia,  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Euxine  sea :  a  persecu- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  supreme  govemiiieut^  on  the 
false  representations  of  its  delegates.  These  readily 
found  credence  fromthe  Roman  people,  the  orthodox 
supporters  of  the  state  church  of  the  pantheon,  who 
had  but  just  sated  their  love  of  blood,  in  cele- 
brating the  triumph  of  Trajan  by  the  death  of  ten 
thousand  gladiators.* 

The  people  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christian  reformers,  whose  increasing  num- 
bers and  influence  gave  rise  to  the  '*  no  popery*' 
cry  of  that  day.  —  But  the  milder  intentions  of 
Trajan  were  proved,  by  sending  the  humane  and 
accomplished  Pliny  as  governor  to  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  during  the  heat  of  the  persecution  carried 
on  by  the  proconsular  government. f  Pliny,  after 
mentioning,  in  his  well«known  epistle  to  the  em- 
peror, the  perplexities  of  a  situation  which  placed 
him  between  contending  parties,  the  one  armed  with 
power  and  prejudice,  and  tlie  other  a  persecuted 
and  oppressed  community,   **  against  whom    he 

*  Sflgnr.  t  A.  D.  107. 
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could  find  no  crime"— thus  proceeds,  in  a  style 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  modem  go- 
vernors, who,  in  equally  difficult  positions,  attempt 
the  exercise  of  power  instigated  by  charity,  against 
power  armed  with  prejudices  and  personal  in- 
terests. 

After  mentioning  the  difficulty  of  proceeding 
against  men  charged  with  no  other  crime  than  the 
name  of  Christian,  Pliny  proceeds  as  follows  :— 
'*  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  but  afterwards  de- 
nied it :  some  said  that  they  had  belonged  to  the 
community,  but  had  since  left  it,  (some  three  years^ 
some  longer,  and  one  or  two  more  above  twenty 
years.)  They  all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods ;  and  these  also  reviled  Christ. 
They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or 
error*  lay  in  this — that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing,  among  themselves  alternately,t  a  hymn 

*  "  Affirmabant  aatem  haoc  fdiase  sammam  ▼«!  calp»  suae  Tel 


erroris/* 


f  Secum  invicem:  a  remarkable  eyidence  of  the  early  ase  of 
Antiphony  in  the  church  service. 
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to  Christ  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves,  by  an 
oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness, 
but  to  be  guilty  of  no  theft^  or  robbery,  or  adultery ; 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge 
committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 
When  these  things  were  performed^  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together 
again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without 
any  disorder ;  but  this  they  had  forborne  since  the 
publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to 
your  commands,  I  prohibited  associations. 

*'  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the 
more  necessary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture, 
(alas  for  the  philosopher !)  two  maid  servants, 
which  were  called  ministers ;  but  I  have  discovered 
nothing  beside  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition. 

**  Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings, 
I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice :  for  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  matter  highly  deserving  considera- 
tion, especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering;  for  many 
of  all  ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes, 
are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.    Nor  has  the 
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contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but 
the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country ;  never- 
theless^ it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained 
and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which 
were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission, 
are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are  every  where 
bought  up,  whereas,  for  a  time,  there  were  few  pur- 
chasers. Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  num- 
bers of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  opportunity 
were  granted  them  for  repentance." 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  this  memorable 
epistle,  (which  is  in^^luable  when  so  few  works  are 
extant  to  guide  inquiry  through  this  most  obscure 
period  of  early  Christianity,*)  is  the  part  which  even 
the  humblest  women  took  in  the  new  religion.  The 
torturing  of  two  servant  maids,  who  were  '^  called 
ministers,"  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  importance  of 
female  agency  in  the  great  change  then  effecting  in 
human  opinion,  but  (being  given  under  the  hand  of 
the  proconsul  himself,f )  is,  perhaps,  the  truest  as 

*  *  History  of  the  Charch. 

t  The  conduct  of  Pliny,  full  of  wisdom  and  hamanity,  was 
still  obliged  to  bendtothecircarostancesin  which  he  was  placed; 
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it  is  among  the  earliest  evidences  of  female  martyr* 
dom  on  record. 

The  wise  and  benevolent  interference  of  Pliny 
produced  the  most  salutary  effects  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  cuid  Trajan,  (further  enlightened  by  the 
works  of  St.  Simeon,  and  touched  by  his  coura- 
geous death,)  stopped  all  persecution,  and  pardoned 
those,  who,  if  in  the  eyes  of  contemporary  ortho- 
doxy, they  erred  in  their  spiritual  belief,  were 
proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  political  and  social 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  To  the  good  sense  of 
Trajan,  it  appeared,  that  from  a  community  in 
which  two  **  servant  maids  were  ministers/*  the 
empire  had  (little  subversive  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar)  to  fear.*    The  toleration  of  Trajan  inspired 

and  in  this  instance  to  yield  to  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  the 
people :  "  bat/'  says  one  of  bin  best  biographers  and  translators, 
**  il  gouvema  lea  peoples  en  phiiosophe  pleio  d^hnraaoitS,  diroinna 
les  impots,  r^tablit  la  jastice,  et  fit  regner  le  bonordre.  Une  per- 
secution s*etantailam^  contre  les  Chretiens,  Pline  osa  plaider  lear 
cause  auprds  derGmpereur/*  &c. — Sacy. 

*  On  accus&it  les  chr6tiens  d*etre  conduits  par  un  esprit  de 
faction  k  renverser  le  trdne  et  les  aatels,  et  par  un  systdme 
d'anarchie  de  vouloir  etablir  regalit6  snr  les  mines  de  toutes  les 
institutions." — Segar»  Abr6g6  de  THistoire  Universelle. 
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80  much  veneration  for  his  character,  that,  in  fu* 
ture  days,  the  Christian  church,  (the  inflexible 
enemy  at  all  times  of  Pagan  glory)  the  services 
of  Trajan  were  remembered.  Many  writers,  and 
among  others,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  St  John  of 
Damascus,  declared  that  the  great  pope  St.  Gregory 
had  obtained  from  heaven  the  salVation  of  the  tole- 
rant emperor,  five  centuries  after  his  death!* 
May  it  also  be  hoped  that  the  acknowledged  power 
of  Plotina  over  her  warrior  husband  was  not  wholly 
forgotten ;  and  that  in  the  pious  saint's  "  oraisons 
her  sins  (also)  were  remembered  !" 

*  This  absurd  story,  which  is  here  introduced  merely  at  dis- 
playing the  opinion,  once  prevalent  in  the  church,  concerning 
Trajan,  is  thus  narrated.  The  pope,  in  regarding  Trajan's  co- 
lumn, was  struck  by  abas-relief,  representing  him  as  descending 
from  his  horse,  and  pausing  in  his  expedition  to  do  justice  by  a 
widow,  whose  son  had  been  slain ;  and  thereupon,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Pagan's  charity,  the  saint  prayed  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  with  such  unction,  for  the  emperor's  soul,  that  he  redeemed 
it  from  punishment.  The  Pope  was  informed  in  a  dream  of  the 
success  of  his  prayers,  with  an  intimation  not  to  perform  the  like 
good  office  in  future,  in  favour  of  any  one  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. Of  this  fable,  our  ancestors,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  the 
inventors  ;  and  it  was  so  confidently  received,  that  Cardinal  Ba- 
ronius  found  himself  obliged  to  refute  it  at  considerable  length.— 
Bayle. 
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While  all  merit  is  accorded  to  the  mercy  of  Pliny, 
and  to  the  justice  of  Trajan,  the  agency  of  Plotina 
silently  but  directly  influenced  the  conduct  of  both. 
History  has  deigned  to  record,  that  her  councils 
were  given  to  Trajan,  even  at  the  firequent  risk  of 
his  displeasure  ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  she 
discovered  the  malversations  of  the  most  accredited 
of  the  governors  of  the  remotest  provinces,  de- 
nounced them  to  the  emperor,  and  by  reiterated 
supplications  induced  him  to  replace  the  worth- 
less with  the  worthy,  the  tyrannic  with  the  just.  * 
It  was,  probably,  by  her  courageous  advice,  that 
Pliny  (the  friend  of  all  the  best  women  in  Rome, 
and  the  patron  of  many  of  the  poorest)  was  sent  to 
replace  the  persecuting  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and 
Pontus. 

The  close  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Trajan 
would  have  been  happier,  (if  less  brilliant,)  for  Rome 
and  for  the  world,  if  the  pacific  councils  of  Plotina 

*  Plotine,  necraign&nt  point  de  d^plaire,  lonqae  c*^tait  ravmn- 
tage  du  peaple,  aTertiwoit  Trajan  dea  roaWeraaUont  dea  goover- 
neara  de  proTincea.  Sea  conaeila  contribadrent  k  la  supprasaion 
de  plaiiean  abai." — Histoire  Abrdg^des  Abb^sBrotier,  de  Saint 
Leger,  Arc. 
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and  of  Plutarch  had  been  acted  on.  But  Trajan 
was  a  soldier ;  and  his  passion  for  military  glory 
superseded^  to  the  last,  his  wisdom  and  his  dis* 
cretion.  *'  Nature*'  (he  was  wont  to  say,)  "  has 
destined  me  to  bear  arms,  not  to  turn  over 
books.'* 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  vocation,  he  left 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  and 
(having  made  an  imperial  progress  into  Africa, 
visited  his  native  Spain,  and  rebuilt  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,)  he  passed  on  into  Asia,  in  the 
desire  to  attack  the  Parthians,  and  to  obtain  a 
glory  denied  to  his  predecessors  —  the  glory  of 
conquering  the  unconquered  !  Plotina,  who  could 
not  dissuade,  accompanied  him  in  the  perilous  en- 
terprize,— -abandoning  the  luxurious  magnificence 
of  her  Roman  palace,  for  the  privations  of  a  camp, 
and  once  more  buckling  on  the  armour  of  heroism, 
with  which,  in  early  life,  she  had  so  long  encountered 
the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  a  military  life. 

But  both  the  emperor  and  herself  were  now  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Of  the  passions  of  Trajan,  his 
ambition  alone  remained :  the  illusions  of  Plotina, 
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too,  may  have  passed  away;  but  her  affections 
were  indestructible.  She  is  recorded,  however,  as 
taking  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  countries  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  ;  in  all  which,  Tra- 
jan, like  another  Csesar,  conquered  —  wherever 
''he  came  and  saw/' 

Always  at  his  side,  Plotina  passed  the  Tigris 
with  him  over  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and,  following 
him  across  the  Persian  gulf,  was  present  at  his 
victory  over  "  Araby  the  blessed."  She  heard 
him  while,  fanned  by  the  voluptuous  airs  of 
the  Isle  of  Ormuz,  he  planned  his  victories  and 
lamented  that  ''he  was  not  young  enough  to 
trace  the  steps  of  Alexander  into  India:"  but 
she  heard  him  as  forethoughtful  woman  listens 
to  the  ambitious  dreams  of  man,  when  the  dream 
of  life  itself  is  hastening  to  its  close. 

After  the  battle  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  the 
Jews,  who  fought  bravely,  were  almost  extermi- 
nated, Trajan,  who  had  already  fiedlen  into  a  state 
of  mortal  languor,  was  prevailed  on  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Syria,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
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Babylon  in  spring.  He  was  perishing  under  the 
eyes  of  Plotina^  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
resolved  to  carry  him  back  to  Rome,  by  slow 
journeys :  but  when  they  arrived  at  Selenunta,  in 
Cilicia,  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  empress,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  * 

Seated  by  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  in  a 
strange  land,  with  a  restless  army  within  view 
of  the  death-chamber  of  that  great  spirit,  now  so 
still,  Plotina  was  surrounded  by  the  ambitious  in- 
triguers of  a  court,  the  aspirants  of  no  less  a  prize 
than  an  empire.  Whether  she  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  uncertain  projects  of  Trajan  as  to 
a  successor,  she  resolved  on  giving  him  one, 
who,  with  sagacity  to  govern  the  empire,  had  the 
glory  of  having  already  defended  it.  Plotina,  at 
this  awful  moment  -—  the  moment  that  intervenes 
between  the  conception  and  the  attempting  of  a 
great  and  perilous  deed, — ^presents  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  doubtful 
positions  in  which  humanity  can  be  placed. 

♦  A.D.  117. 
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If  her  design  was  awful,  her  decision  was  prompt, 
and  its  success  triumphant  and  complete.  Bre  the 
secret  of  the  emperor's  death  had  transpired  to  the 
army,  she  had  convinced  the  most  powerful  men 
.  about  his  person,  that  the  emperor  had  adopted 
as  his  successor  Adrian,  the  most  brilliant  and 
able  of  his  generals.  She  had  written  to  the 
senate  to  inform  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  adop- 
tion ;  and  the  senate,  upon  her  word  alone,  ac- 
credited the  fact.  She  presented  the  object  of  her 
choice  to  the  Syrian  legions,  and  they  received 
him  with  acclamations  at  her  hands ;  and,  when 
the  army  of  the  East  declared  in  his  favour,  Rome, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  assented  to  an  autho- 
rity, which  it  would  have  been  in  vain,  had  it  been 
wise,  to  resist.* 

Adrian,  the  countryman  of  Trajan,  was,  of  all 
his  generals,  the  one  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  distinction,  and  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
loved  the  least.  Adrian  was  devoted  to  philosophy, 
literature,  and  to  eloquence,  as  Trajan  had  been 
to  war.  Brilliant,  polished,  and  jealous  of  the 
glory  attained  by  others  in  the  high  intellectual 

•  Dion. — Segnr — Dodwell. 
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career  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  he  appeared  to 
possess  a  character  incompatihie  with  the  hardier 
qualities,  and  more  soldierly  and  direct  impressions 
of  Trajan.  But  he  had  the  good  luck  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Plotina  by  his  literary  genius,  and 
to  win  her  friendship  by  other  talents  more  avail- 
able to  the  state ;  and  her  credit  with  the  em- 
peror decided  his  fortunes. 

Thus  influenced,  Plotina  prevailed  on  Trajan  to 
give  Adrian  his  niece,  Julia  Sabina,  in  marriage, 
to  name  him  prefect,  and  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  ;  and  (after  his  signal  feats  in  the  Parthian 
war,)  to  present  him  with  that  superb  diamond, 
which  he  had  himself  received  from  Nerva>  when 
chosen  as  his  successor.  Sustained  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  empress,  and  by  the  utility  of  his  own 
services,  Adrian  soon  vanquished  the  prejudices  of 
the  emperor.  His  eloquence,  and  the  talent  with 
which  he  composed  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Tra- 
jan, rendered  him  as  necessary  in  the  closet  as  in 
the  field ;  and  the  despatches  of  the  soldier-emperor 
benefitted  by  the  pen  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  of  the  day,  who  had  also  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  the  achievements  they  recorded. 
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Many  historians  assert  that  Trajan^  uncertain  in 
his  projects  as  to  a  successor,  had  first  resolved  to 
transmit  his  power  to  Servianus,  and  afterwards  to 
Lusius,  or,  in  fine,  to  Nervantius  Priscus,  a  cele- 
brated jurisconsult.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that,  though  Adrian  deserved  the  throne  of 
the  empii*e,  he  owed  it  only  to  the  friendship  and 
arts  of  the  empress  Plotina.* 

Few  as  are  the  historic  fragments  remaining  of 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  a  controversy  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  conduct  of  Plotina  has  been  main- 
tained, even  to  modem  times.  But  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that,  whatever  that  conduct  may 
have  been,  the  empire  accepted  without  reluctance 
the  emperor  she  gave  it ;  that  Adrian,  the  learned, 
the  brave,  and  the  peremptory,  was  the  man 
wanting  for  the  epoch,  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
empress  in  his  favour  perfectly  accorded  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  the  crowning  motive  of  all 
sound  policy. 

*  "  Plasienre  fois,  il  avoit  montr^  le  dessein  derlaisser  le  choix 
d'an  emperear  a  la  decision  du  s^nat.  QuoiqaMl  en  soit,  il  parftit 
certain,  qne  si  Adrien  m6rita  Tempire  par  ses  talens,  il  ne  le  dot 
qu*  k  Paroitid,  et  pent-dtre  k  Tartifice  de  Plotina.**— Segnr.  See 
also  Dion,  Anreliaa  Victor,  Gibbon,  Dodwell,  &c 
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Plotina,  having  calmed  the  effervescence  of 
military  restlessness,  stifled  the  intrigues  of  a 
court  faction,  and  thus  for  a  while  upheld  and 
prolonged  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  humanity, 
resigned  herself  to  the  melancholy  luxury  of  her 
own  woes,  and  to  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
as  sacred  to  the  widow,  as  it  was  imperative  on 
the  empress. 

She  left  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  military  force, 
bearing  in  her  arms  the  funeral  urn  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  her  heroic  husband.  Another 
Agrippina,  she  was  received  in  Borne  like  the 
immortal  widow  of  Germanicus ;  and,  followed 
by  the  mourning  multitude  of  all  classes,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and  placed  his  re- 
mains within  the  pedestal  *  of  that  noble  column, 
which  was  raised  by  the  gratitude  of  Rome^  in 
honour  of  the  emperor's  triumphs  over  the  Dacians 
and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  Pictured  with  many 
incidents   of  his  prowess,  which  have  been  neg- 

*  "  II  suddetto  piedestallo  6  ornato  di  trofei  di  Aqoile,  e  di 
guirlEDde  fatte  di  foglie  di  quercia,  ed  d  si  mirabilmeDte  scol- 
pito  ed  architettato,  che  Yiene  considerato  per  il  piii  bel  piedes- 
tallo, che  si  possa  immaginare." — Vaai. 
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lected  by  the  historians  of  his  own  times,  this  mo- 
nument is  a  record  of  inestimable  value  both  to  the 
artist  and  the  antiquarian.  Posterity,  in  gazing 
on  its  elaborate  details,  may  add  a  tender  interest 
to  their  admiration,  when  they  recall  the  conjugal 
devotion  of  the  great  woman,  who  embalmed  the 
site  with  her  tears,  as  she  gazed  on  the  sculptured 
story  of  her  husband's  prowess,  or  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  statue  of  him  (which  then  crowned  this 
noblest  specimen  of  Roman  art,)  whose  ashes  she 
deposited  amidst  the  trophies  of  his  glory.* 

Plotina,  after  the  performance  of  this  great  duty, 

m 

*  "  £  beochd  qaesta  colonoa  rimanesse  nel  recinto  di  Roma, 
CIO  noD  ostante,  per  aingolar  priTilegio,  nel  aao  piedestallo  ven- 
oero  poste,  entro  an*  arna  d*oro,  leceoeri  di  Trajano,  che  dall* 
Asia  farono  trasportate  in  Roma." — Vaai. 

This  Doblest  of  all  Roman  columns,  (the  work  of  Apollodorus  of 
Damascus.)  corresponded  in  grandeur  with  the  roost  spacious  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  imperial  Forums.  Its  bassi  relievi,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  figures,  besides  the  horses,  elephants,  and 
maierUH  of  the  Roman  army,)  was  long  a  school  of  art  to  the 
great  master  painters  of  Italy;  and  Raphael,  Qinlio  Romano, 
Caravaggio,  and  others  of  their  immortal  confraternity,  gave 
their  days  and  nights  to  its  contemplation.  The  statue  of  Trajan , 
of  gilt  bronte,  was  pioasly  replaced,  by  Sixtus  V.,  with  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter. 
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retired  from  public  life.  Adrian  continued,  during 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  to  acknowledge,  in  bis 
adopted  mother,  the  foundress  of  his  own  fortunes, 
and  the  true  pacificator  of  the  empire.*  He  nobly 
repaid  the  great  benefits  she  had  conferred  on  the 
public  and  on  himself,  by  a  reverence  for  her  cha- 
racter almost  religious ;  and  by  an  affection  for  her 
person  and  society,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
more  than  filial,  if  the  character  and  age  of  the 
empress  had  not  placed  the  nature  of  his  attach- 
ment beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion.  He  con- 
tinued to  benefit  by  her  great  experience,  he  ac- 
cepted her  counsels,  he  authorised  her  imperial 
title  of  Augusta,  and  preserved  her  authority  in 
the  state,  as  m  the  time  of  Trajan.  -|- 

The  people  and  the  senate  considered  her  with 
equal  respect  and  gratitude ;  and,  though  her  advice 
and  influence  with  Adrian,  as  with  Trajan,  con- 

*  Ca  prince  lai  dat  I'adoption  que  Trmjui  fit  de  Ini,  et  par  coo- 
seqaent  Tempire ;  elle  eat  poor  loi  des  sentimeDs  qui  ne  pasad' 
reut  point  les  bornes  de  la  sageeae.  Adrien  tonjoors  plein  d*one 
tendre  reconnaissance  de  ses  services,  lui  conserva  l*aatorit6 
qa*eUe  avait  ea  sons  Trajan.*' — ^Dictionnaire  UniTerselle,  &c. 

f  A.  D.  129. 
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tributed  to  the  suppression  of  many  public  abuses, 
and  to  the  exposure  of  many  official  malversations, 
(both  among  the  great  and  the  little,)  yet  her 
popularity  prevailed  over  all  private  pique  and 
personal  resentment.  Based  on  her  public  services, 
it  lasted  during  her  prolonged  life;  and  at  her 
death  it  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  the  gods  them-  ^ 
selves. 

Notwithstanding  these  merits,  the  historical  eulo- 
gist of  her  husband's  reign  allowed  no  place  in  the 
studied  paragraphs  of  his  eloquent  flattery,  to  her 
whose  mind  and  character  stamped  the  age  in 
which  she  lived  with  the  great  seal  of  civilizing 
humanity  :  but  the  Roman  public,  more  just  than 
the  courtly  historiographer  of  '*  the  father  of  his 
country,'^  raised  a  temple*  to  the  honour  of  "  the 

*  If  the  remains  of  this  temple  be  ever  sought  by  some  tasteful 
and  enterprising  woman,  (like  her,  whose  munificence  gave  to  the 
antiquarian  world  of  Europe  one  great  monument  more  of  imper- 
fectly recorded  times/)  they  will  probably  be  found  near  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  the  site  of  the  temple  raised  to  the  divinity  of 
her  husband,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  some  ruins  have 

*  The  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  brought  to  light  the 
column  of  Phocas. 

VOI«.  II.  L 
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mother  of  the  people  " —  a  temple,  in  whkh  her 
memory  and  mediation  were  long  invoked  by  the 
sacred  style  of  Plotina  Diva. 

already  been  discovered,  of  the  Ulpian  library,  and  the  imperial 
palace :  bat  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  site  ooce  dedicated  to  the 
virtues  of  this  Pagan  empress  may  now  be  consecrated  by  the 
:  two  beautiful  Christian  temples,  elevated  in  the  name,  and  to  the 
divinity  of  another  deified  woman:  for,  over  the  ruins  o(  the  Foro 
Trajano  now  stand  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria,  and  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Loretto, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire— Julia  Sabina— Oaleria  Faastioa  — 
ADnia  Faastina. 

At  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  fortunes  of  Rome  « 
demanded  a  great  prince ;  and  history  has  amply 
recorded,  that  the  Emperor  Adrian  well  merited 
the  title.  He  gave  to  the  empire  one  of  its  longest 
intervals  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  he  rendered  the 
people  happy  by  a  wise  and  just  administration  ;* 
and  his  love  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  arts, 
ai&xed  the  seal  of  intellectuality  to  his  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  upholding  for  a  time  the  cause 
of  civilization  which  the  virtues  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  favoured.*}- 

*  Adrian  gave  stability  to  jarisprudence  by  a  code,  which  pre- 
vented all  yariations  of  the  text,  and  captious  interpretations  of 
cormpt  Pretors. 

f  The  remains  of  the  emperor's  public  monuments  still  attest  the 
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Yet  this  great  prince  was  the  reverse  of  a  great 
man,  and  still  less  of  a  good  one !  The  private  vices 
of  Adrian,  gradually  developed  by  the  increas- 
ing facility  of  their  indulgence,  soon  balanced  the 
influence  of  his  political  virtues  in  public  opinion; 
and  if,  in  the  first  years  of  his  great  reign,  even 
truth  compared  him  to  Augustus,  posterity  has 
detected  in  his  last  years  a  not  unfounded  parallel 
with  Nero.  His  policy  and  wisdom  had,  indeed, 
dictated  the  humane  expediency  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ]*  "  and  his  vast  and  active  genius  was  alike 

grandeur  of  his  designs.  TheMolaof  Adrian,  the  modern  Castle  8t. 
Angelo,  is  now  the  citadel  of  Rome ;  and  its  vaults  still  exist  in  all 
the  perfection  of  their  primitive  constmction.  The  traveller  still 
wanders,  likewise,  with  interest  over  the  ruins  of  bis  palace 
and  gardens,  among  the  classic  miracles  of  Tivoli,  which  once 
contained  a  mimic  representation  of  all  the  most  renowned  sites 
and  places  in  the  then  known  world.  At  Nimes,  **  les  arenas  et 
le  pent  du  garde  ont  traverses  les  sidcles,  et  resistent  encor  auz 
outrages  da  terns.** 

*  In  his  quality  of  poet  and  ideologist,  Adrian  was  a  professed 
adiuirer  of  the  ritual  of  the  Greeks ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
emperors,  who,  in  assuming  the  honours  of  the  sovereign  ponti- 
ficate, celebrated  Its  functions  with  zeal  and  solemnity.  A  free 
inquirer  into  all  religions,  he  was  so  tolerant  to  Christianity  that 
it  uas  suspected  that  some  of  the  beautiful  temples  he  had  con* 
structed  in  the  East  were  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  ChrisL 
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suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views,  and  to  the  most 
minute  details  of  civil  policy:"*  but  inordinate 
vanity  overshadowed  his  higher  qualities ;  **  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  soul**  betrayed  him  into  all 
the  littleness  of  the  meaner  vices  of  humanity ;  and 
many  of  his  private  faults,  like  the  worst  of  his 
public  crimes,  were  attributable  to  the  lowest,  as  it 
is  the  most  relentless  of  passions, — envy. 

The  imperial  artist  and  poet  was  inexorable 
to  cotemporary  genias  ;  and  the  politic  prince,  who 
so  often  showed  clemency  to  those  who  attacked 
his  life,  could  not  pardon  those  who  wounded  his 

He  displayed  much  moderation  towards  the  new  religionists, 
protected  them  by  laws,  and  ordered  the  punishment  of  their 
calumniators. 

*  Always  merciful  to  the  people,  he  softened  the  miseries  of 
slavery,  by  abolishing  the  horrid  custom  of  putting  all  slaves  to 
death  whose  masters  were  assassinated.  He  was  the  first  also 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  unfortunate  women  in  the  marts  of  vice; 
and  it  m  a  curious  trait  of  the  times,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
capital  of  the  world,  that,  notwithstanding  its  forums,  its 
palaces,  and  magnificent  public  monuments,  the  streets  were 
so  narrow,  that  he  forbade  horsemen  riding,  and  carts  and 
heavy  equipages  passing  through  them,  in  an  anxiety  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  subjects,  which  were  endangered  by  the  prac- 
tice. 
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8elf*loye.*     The  admirer  of  talents  was  jealous  of 
the  talented,  and  his  friendship  for  superior  merit 
became^  in  the  end,  more  dangerous  than  his  in- 
difference or  neglect.     Always  great  before  the 
world,  and  little  at  home,  Adrian  abolished  poly- 
gamy in  his  remotest  colonies  ;t  while  he  converted 
his  exquisite  villa  at  Tivoli,  his  **  grotto  of  the 
syrens,^:t  ^^^  ct  temple  of  licentious  pleasure.    By  ^ 
his  disgusting  profligacy,  and  his  cruel  neglect, 
he  drove  his  wife,  Julia  SAina,  upon  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  a  culpable  revenge ;  and,  by 
his  continued  unmanly  persecution,  he  urged  her 
upon  self-destruction.§ 

^  lUiuitimted  ia  his  conduct  to  ApoilodoruB,  the  architect,  whose 
criticism  on  a  work  of  the  emperor's  cost  him  his  life. 

f  In  Britain,  where,  daring  his  residence,  he  reformed  the 
laws  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and  where  he  "  advanced  civiliza- 
tion by  rendering  the  ties  of  matrimony  more  sacred,  and  abolish- 
ing by  a  public  edict  the  universal  polygamy,  which  he  found 
prevailing  there." — Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

}  Among  the  remains  of  the  gardens  of  Adrian,  there  is  shown 
La  grotta  delle  Serene,  "  orribile  ma  delizsiosa  grotta  " — says 
the  modern  cicerone. 

§  The  treatment  which  this  imperial  husband  afforded  to  the 
niece  of  his  benefisctur,  has  not  been  without  its  parallel  in  modern 
times.  He  set  spies  about  the  empress  to  watch  her  conduct,  and 
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Adrian,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  emperors, 
died  in  his  vocation  of  the  vainest  of  men  ;^  nor 
has  the  vanity  of  the  women  of  his  own,  or  any 
other  age,  been  characterized  by  a  cruel  and  reck- 
less rivalry,  like  that  which  put  ApoUodorus  to 
death,  and  which  denied  the  merits  of  Homer, 
Cicero,  and  Sallust. 

These  incoherencies  in  the  life  of  this  illustrious 
sovereign,  but  most  fallible  man,  rendered  the 
senate  doubtful,  after  his  death,  whether  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  god  or  a  tyrant.  The  last  and 
wisest  act  of  his  reign  was  his  adoption  of  An- 
tonine  as  his  successor ;  and  he  thus,  in  consult- 
ing the  happiness  of   his  people,  accomplished 

**  his  cariosity  led  him  to  intercept  and  read  all  her  letters."  He 
even  saoceeded  in  torning  the  patrician  fashion  of  Rome  againU 
her,  in  her  own  court ;  and,  after  the  death  of  her  annt  Plotina* 
(for  whom  his  gratitude,  **  etait  le  seal  de  see  sentiments  qni 
ne  se  d^mentit  jamais,")  he  overwhelmed  Sabina  with  his  con- 
tempt and  calumny;  "  engaging,"  says  an  elegant  historian  of 
his  reign,  '*  lea  personnea  de  sa  cour  k  lui  faire  6pronver  les  plus 
sanglantes  mortifications,  et  la  maltraita  tellement  qu'elle  finit 
par  se  donner  la  mort." 

*   Making  pretty  verses  for  the  admiration  of  the  literary 
coteries  of  the  Aventine,  which  have  reached  posterity. 
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the  wish  of  the  Greek  sage,  by  *'  seating  philo- 
sophy on  the  throne  of  the  world."  The  characters 
and  government  of  these  two  illustrious  men  jus- 
tified their  election;  for  their  reigns  constituted 
that  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  which 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  bright 
and  prosperous. 

History,  it  might  be  thought,  was  only  written 
for  the  preservation  of  great  events  and  great 
names.  The  historians  of  the  people,  the  chro- 
niclers of  private  life,  are  few  and  incidental; 
and  fewest  in  a  state  of  society,  like  that  of  the 
silver  age  of  the  Roman  empire.  Cotemporary  ro- 
mance, likewise,  preserves  no  details  of  the  domestic 
life  of  those  times,  nor  founds  its  &bles  upon 
facts  displaying  the  characteristic  combinations  of 
reality.  The  Roman  satirists  of  the  second  cen- 
tury pounced,  indeed,  upon  the  frailties  of  cotem- 
porary  women,  to  supply  themselves  with  subject 
matter  for  their  satires.  But  these  they  found  most 
marked  in  the  highest  classes  of  society ;  cmd,  in 
exposing  them  with  a  rancorous  garrulity  which 
modem    Juvenals  have  never  surpassed,  they  do 
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not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about 
the  authenticity  of  their  anecdotes. 

Although  history  has  unavoidably  or  accidentally 
preserved  the  great  deeds  of  great  women,  along 
with  the  records  of  their  foibles,  the  milder,  but 
not  less  influential  virtues  and  talents  of  the  women 
of  private  life  have  therefore  escaped  utter  oblivion, 
only  in  rare  instances,  and  through  the  eminence 
and  celebrity  of  the  men  with  whom  they  were  as- 
sociated.  The  women  of  the  families  of  Pliny, 
and  of  his  preceptor,  Quinctilian,  whose  virtues 
were  thus  recorded,  were  probably  examples,  rather 
than  exceptions,  to  the  general  state  of  that  class 
of  female  society  in  Rome,  of  which  the  court 
and  its  satirical  historiographers  and  journalists 
took  no  cognizance. 

In  the  middle  classes  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
the  unostentatious,  domestic  virtues  have  existed 
in  the  greatest  intensity ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  Rome  itself  must  have  perished  and 
disappeared,  if  the  city  had  faithfully  reflected  the 
vices  of  the  court  and  the  patrician. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  the  humbler  classes  of 

l5 
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society,  that  the  imperial  successors  of  Adrian 
chose  their  wives.  Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  "  the 
praised  in  all  languages,"  <'  the  second  Numa," 
('*  for  the  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and 
peace,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both 
princes"*)  —who  *'  diffused  order  and  tranquil- 
lity over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth  —  who 
enjoyed  with  moderation  the  elevation  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  united  them  with  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  society  "  —  Antoninus  Pius  married,  while  yet 
a  private  Roman  citizen,  Galeria  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  prefect  of  Rome,  a  wo- 
man who  was  said  to  have  added,  to  the  splendour 
of  an  illustrious  birth,  a  person  the  most  fault- 
less, and  a  wit  the  most  polished  and  insinuating. 
In  the  garbled  history  of  the  Roman  empresses, 
the  frailties  of  the  Empress  Galeria  Faustina  forms 
a  dark  item !  But  the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  and 
most  pious  of  men — (he  who  is  cited  as  a  model  of 
domestic  virtue}-— loved  Faustina,  with  constancy 
and  confidence,  during  her  life ;  and  raised  tem- 
ples to  her  virtues,  and  altars  to  her  divinity,  after 

*  Plvtarch. 
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her  death.  Among  the  beautiful  medals  extant  of 
this  reign,  which  still  fix  the  glance  of  admiring 
vertu,  there  is  one  which  represents  Antoninus 
Pius  on  one  sidp,  and,  on  the  reverse,  Faustina 
ascending  to  heaven,  with  a  lighted  torch,  under 
the  figure  of  Diana  ;*  an  evidence  at  least  of  the 
faith  of  Antoninus  in  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  ofiered 
at  the  tribunal  of  cotemporary  public  opinion. 

^'  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inscriptions,'* 
says  Gibbon,  ^*  we  shoidd  be  ignorant  of  some  of 
the  facts  most  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius ;" 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  Faustina,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  stands  indebted  to  the  imitative  arts 
of  her  time,  for  her  justification  against  the  libels 

*  Another  medal  of  Faustina,  in  the  Cabinet  da  Roi,  at 
Paris  (discovered  by  the  Baron  Spanheim),  is  tha»  described: — 
**  Ce  bean  m^daillon  reprdsente,  d*an  cot6  Antonio,  et  da  Tatitre 
la  constomtion  de  Fanstina,  sons  an  type  assex  rare  de  cette  nou- 
Telle  Deesse,  port6e  aa  ciei  k  demi  voil4e,  non  sar  an  aigle — mais 
sar  an  Pegase." — Commentaire  de  Spanheim,  ftc.  &c. 

While  the  name  of  Faostina  is  writing  on  this  page,  one  of  her 
coins  lies  beside  it,  on  which  her  ezqaisitely  chiselled  image  bears 
testimony  to  that  character  of  intellectaal  beaaty,  which  may  have 
entitled  her  to  ascend  to  the  Olympian  Parnassos — **  non  sar  an 
aigle — mais  sar  an  Pegase." 
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of  malignant  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times. 

In  all  ages^  the  imion  of  wit  and  beauty  in 
woman  has  been  reluctantly  and  rarely  pardoned 
by  her  masters;  and  though  female  dullness 
(when  profligate  and  pretty)  is  permitted,  unre- 
proached,  to  found  its  fortunes  on  its  frailties,  yet 
the  success  of  higher  endowments  never  fails  to 
alarm  the  self-love  of  the  self-sufficient  pretenders 
to  fame  of  both  sexes  —  and,  above  all,  of  the 
small  dealers  in  the  trade  of  literary  defamation, 
with  whom  envy  is  in  alliance  with  cupidity.  To 
the  contraband  traffic  of  the  literary  libeller,  the 
times  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines  were  favourable. 
Like  society  itself,  literature  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  decadence;  the  name  of  poet  was  almost  for- 
gotten ;  and  that  of  orator  was'  usurped  by  so- 
phists :  a  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  and  of  com- 
mentators, darkened  the  face  of  learning ;  and  the 
decline  of  genius  was  fast  followed  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste.* 

*  "  If  we  except  the  iDimitable  Lacian,  this  age  of  indolence 
passed  away  without  having  produced  a  single  writer  of  original 
genius." — Gibbon,  vol.  i. 
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Annia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Galeria  Faus- 
tina and  of  Antoninus  Pius,  inherited  her  mother^s 
beauty,*  her  wit,  her  elevated  fortunes,  and  more 
than  the  reputation  of  her  imputed  gallantries.  She 
was,  however,  the  chosen  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  called  "  the  philosopher."  Antoninus  Pius, 
(although  he  had  two  sons),  had,  with  his  invariable 
wisdom  and  virtue,  preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome 
to  the  interest  of  his  family ;  and  he  gave  his 
daughter  Faustina  in  marriage  to  his  young  col- 
league, Marcus,  whom  he  had  raised  while  a  youth 
to  proconsular  power ;  **  with  a  noble  disdain,  or 
ratlier  ignorance,  of  jealousy,  associating  him  in  all 
the  labours  of  government." 

The  united  reigns  of  the  illustrious  husbands  of 
the  two  Faustinas  (says  Gibbon)  ^^  are  possibly  the 
only  period  of  history,  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  the  government. 

*  To  judge  from  her  portrait,  her  beauty,  less  perfect  than  her 
mother's,  must  have  been  not  less  attractive.  **  £Ue  avait"  (says  a 
French  translator)  **  de  I'esprit  et  les  graces,  la  t^te  petite,  le 
visage  nn  pea  avanc6,  le  coa  long,  et  les  yeux  petits,  mais  fort 
vifs,  et  tootes  les  saillies  de  Petoarderie."  Her  head-dress  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment ;  and  her  features  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  sisters  of  Napoleon. 
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During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of  Pius, 
Marcus,  his  son-in-law,  is  reported  to  have  been 
only  two  nights  absent  from  the  palace ;  and  even 
these  were  fit  different  periods,"* — ^an  instance  of 
domestic  habits  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even  in 
modern  times,  among  the  club-husbands  of  **  the 
most  domestic  and  moral  country  under  heaven  ."^ 
''When  the  love  of  letters,  inseparable  from 
peace  and  refinement/'  and  so  fashionable  in  the 
court  of  the  Antonines,  is  called  to  mind,  and  when 
the  studious  and  elegant  tastes  of  the  philosophic 
emperors,  and  the  wit  and  beauty  of  their  wives,  are 
taken  into  the  picture  of  their  domestic  lives,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  charming  idea  of  ele- 
gant and  happy  domesticity,  united  to  all  the  luxu- 
ries and  enjoyments  of  an  imperial  magnificence. 
The  conjugal  happiness  of  Antoninus  Pius  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  reflected  in  the  married  life 
of  his  wise  successor  and  son-in-law.t    It  appears, 

*  Hift.  August.,  p.  25. 
f  Gibbon.  The  two  Antonines  governed  the  Roman  world  forty- 
two  years,  AD.  138-1  SO.     Jnlia  Faustina  died  only  five  years 
before  her  illustrious  husband,  176;  so  that  they  must  have 
grown  old  together.    After  her  death  he  retired  from  public  life. 
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indeed,  on  the  evidence  of  history,  that  ''  Mar* 
cus  AureliuB  lived  with  JuUa  Faustina  on  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  esteem  and  confidence ;  and, 
during  a  connection  of  thirty  years,  he  invariably 
gave  her  proofs  of  the  most  tender  confidence,  and 
of  a  respect  which  ended  not  with  her  life."  In 
his  "  Meditations/'  he  "  thanks  the  gods  who  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  wife  so  faithful,  so  gentle,  and 
of  such  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners."  The 
obsequious  senate  at  his  earliest  request  declared 
her  a  goddess.  She  was  represented  in  her  temple, 
with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Geres  ;  and 
"  it  was  decreed  that  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials, 
the  youth  of  either  sex  should  pay  their  vows  be- 
fore the  altars  of  their  chaste  patroness."  * 

Thirty  years  1  what  an  epoch  in  married  life  — 
in  life  itself —  what  an  intimate  observation  must 

*  Notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the  bachelor  historian  of  the 
decline  and  &11,  the  Roman  pablic  long  celebrated  the  f&tes 
which  were  institated  in  the  honour  of  Faastina ;  and  a  venerable 
priesthood  bamt  incense  on  her  altars.  8he  was  farther  snr- 
named  Mater  Castromm,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visiting  the 
camp,  at  a  time  when  an  abundance  of  rain  fell  to  relieve  the 
Roman  army,  whkh  was  perishing  with  drought. 
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it  have  afforded  I  what  comparative  views,  what 
conclusive  evidence,  what  irrefragable  proofs,  by 
which  to  have  tested  the  conduct,  the  character, 
and  the  actions  of  an  intimate  friend  and  associate, 
thus  ever  present,  in  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  to 
the  hourly  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  moral  men  of  antiquity  I  With  such  expe- 
rience, it  is  morally  impossible  that  Marcus  coidd 
have  been  deceived  in  the  character  of  his  wife  ; 
and  still  more  so,  that,  after  her  decease,  he  should 
have  sanctioned  her  vice  in  the  eyes  of  a  laughing 
world,  by  a  solemn  act,  tantamount  to  the  canoni- 
sation of  modern  times.  Still,  in  opposition  to  this 
testimony  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosopher,  Ms 
wife,  the  adored  and  deified  Julia  Faustina,  is 
handed  down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  as  a  woman 
of  unbounded  levity  and  immorality.  * 

But,  such  as  she  was,  Faiistina  held  a  boundless 

*  Capitolin  nous  affirroe  que  I'lmperatrice  gardait  ai  pen  de 
management,  qa*aD  jour  Marc  Aarele  lasarprit  dinant  tdte-li-tftte 
avec  Tertollias,  TertuUhim  etiam  prandentem  cum  uxort  depr^ 
ftendit**  a  detection,  which,  whether  trae  or  ialae,  rocalls  the 
sapper  of  Mary  Staart  and  Rizzio,  which,  in  another  age,  served 
the  purposes  of  faction,  and  was  its  excose  for  marder. 
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influence  over  the  heart  of  her  husband  —  an  in- 
fluence,  be  it  observed,  so  coincident  with  his  re- 
fined tastes,  his  justice,  and  his  humanity,  that  not 
one  act  of  cruelty,  or  meanness,  was  perpetrated 
through  the  perversion  of  her  passions,  or  the  abuse 
of  her  power,  to  cloud  the  mild  glories  of  4;hat  reign, 
during  which  "  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the 
guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue . ' '  The  cotemporary 
witnesses  of  the  private  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  all  in  his  favour  ;  his  memory,  says  the  his- 
torian, "  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity  ;  and 
many  persons  preserved  his  image  among  those  of 
their  household  gods.'! 

If  such  were  the  husbands,  it  is  little  likely  that 
both  should  have  tolerated  the  vices  imputed  to 
their  wives.  In  recording,  therefore,  the  frailties 
of  Faustina,  and  scoffing  at  the  credulity*  of  Mar- 

*  **  The  world,"  (says  Gibbon,  with  the  chuckle  of  a  c^libataire) 
"  the  world  has  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  Marcos,  but  Madame 
Dacier  assares  as  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady)  that  the  husband 
will  always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends  to  deceive** — 
(Decline  and  Fall,  &c.)  an  admission  rather  in  favour  of  the 
cleverness  of  woman,  than  of  the  judgment  of  her  master. 
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cus  Aurelius,  may  not  faction  have  borrowed  the 
styluB  of  history,  and  calumny  pranked  its  false- 
hoods in  the  coloming  of  truth  ? — ^may  not  the  bitter 
spirit  and  disappointed  views,  which  dictated  "  the 
complaints"  of  the  ambitious  Avidius  Cassius,  have 
served  the  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  Marcus;* 
and  may  not  the  slander  of  neglected  wits  and  rival 
beauties  have  exaggerated  the  faults,  or  invented 
the  vices  of  Faustina  ?  For  when  has  faction  paused 
ere  it  struck,  or  inquired  ere  it  crushed  ?— or  when 
has  even  high  rank  elevated  a  naturally  sordid  and 
vulgar  mind,  above  the  barter  of  character  and  con- 
sideration, if  personal  interests  were  to  be  for- 
warded, or  personal  pique  gratified  ?t  May 
not  some  discarded  freed  woman  of  the  beautiful 
and  whimsical  Julia  Faustina,  some  well  paid  and 
pampered  minion  of  the  imperial  toilet,  have  repaid 

*  "  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrisy,  and 
with  a  want  of  that  simplicity  which  distiogaished  Pias,  and 
even  Vems.  This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  was,  may  serre  to 
Bocoant  for  the  superior  applause  bestowed  upon  personal  quali- 
fications, in  preference  to  the  social  virtues.*' — Gibbon. 

f  The  chiyatry  of  French  literature  (when  literature  was  chi- 
valrous in  France)  undertook  the  defence  of  Annia  Faustina,  and 
one  amusing  and  learned  disertation  appeared  on  the  subject  in 
the  Mercure  de  France,  1745,  by  Jaques  Marchand. 
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the  accumulated  benefits  of  her  august  mistress  by 
slander  and  treachery ;  and,  coining  for  present 
purposes  her  gossipry  into  drachmes,  have  sup- 
plied future  historians  with  such  ignoble  details, 
as  furnished  forth  the  historic  ''  dreams''  of  Dion 
Cassius*  and  the  flippant  satires  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  ?t 

*  Dion  CaBsioB,  by  birth  a  Bithynian,  was  ten  years  in  Rome, 
collecting  anecdotes  and  traditions  for  his  '*  memoirs,"  and  for  his 
"  history,'*  which  he  wrote,  according  to  his  own  acooont,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  dream.  The  monster  Commodas  his  patron,  he  said, 
appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  execute  it.  In  haunting 
the  marble  porticoe,  the  boudoirs  of  the  decayed  courtiers  and  faded 
beauties  of  *'  La  vielle  Cour  "  of  the  reigning  emperor's  father 
and  mother,  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  he 
may  have  picked  up  many  of  his  details  from  the  suryiyors  of  the 
ladies  of  the  household  of  Julia  Faustina.  A  modem  French  critic, 
in  tracing,  in  the  clearness  of  his  style,  an  imitation  of  Thucydides, 
accuses  him  of  being  **  credole,  superstitieuz,  bizarre,  partiel,  et 
Element  port^  k  la  flatterie  et  JL  la  satire."  It  is  enough  to  add, 
that  he  de£imed  Cicero,  and  decried  Brutus. 

f  The  deification  of  Faustina  is  the  only  defect  which  Julian's 
criticism  is  able  to  discover  in  all  the  accomplished  character  of 
Marcus. — See  his  Satires  on  the  Csesars. — Yet  Julian  owed  his 
own  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  empire  to  the  wisdom  and  in- 
fluence of  a  woman,  Euaebia,  the  wife  of  Constance.  The  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  modem  custom-house  of  Rome, 
is  an  additional  evidence  to  character.  The  coupling  husband 
and  wife  in  a  common  worship,  after  their  death,  would  have  been 
too  cutting  a  sarcasm,  had  the  scandals  afterwards  current  been 
then  seriously  believed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire  —  Fadilla  —  Marcta — Lucilla^-The 
Empress  Crispina. 

The  accession  of  Commodus  to  the  throne  of 
his  father,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate 
and  the  armies,  was  an  event  the  most  disastrous 
for  Rome  and  for  humanity.  For,  though  Com- 
modus was  not,  perhaps,  a  "  tiger  let  loose,  with  an 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  capable  from 
his  infancy  of  the  most  inhuman  actions,"  he  had 
within  him  the  sources  of  the  darkest  crimes,  and 
most  degrading  vices, — that  defective  organiza- 
tion which  neither  feels  nor  sympathises, — and 
that  feebleness  of  will,  which  leaver  its  possessor 
a  prey  to  the  corrupt,  and  a  mimic  follower  of  the 
vicious.  "  But  his  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit ;  and  at 
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length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul/' 
His  hatred  to  the  senate  and  all  good  men ;  his 
murder  of  the  wise  and  innocent  Quinctilians  (bro- 
thers,) and  of  his  own  corrupt  favourite  and 
minister,  Perennis ;  his  utter  neglect  of  the  affairs 
and  interests  of  the  empire,  whilst  he  indulged  in 
every  vice,  and  "  lived  immersed  in  blood  and 
luxury ;"  his  rapacity,  his  avarice,  and  dissolute 
pleasures,  which  outraged  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  highest  families  ;  his  love  of  the  most 
brutal  sports  of  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  his  pas- 
sion for  hunting  wild  beasts,  and  the  fearful  and 
disgusting  scenes  in  which  the  imperial  gladiator 
passed  his  days,  —  are  all  rapidly  passed  over  by 
the  decency  of  modem  historians ;  and,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  the  interests  of  society, 
they  might  best  be  forgotten,  were  they  not  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  the  awful  demoralization  of 
the  society  of  Rome  at  this  disgusting  epoch. 

The  women  were,  as  usual,  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers by  such  prevalent  corruption.  The  seraglio 
of  the  imperial  palace  rarely  contained  less  than 
three  hundred  victims,  the  flower  of  the  female 
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beauty  of  the  empire^  which  the  arts  of  seduction, 
or  the  brute  violence  of  an  illimitable  power, 
readily  procured.  But  the  women,  however  cor- 
rupted and  outraged,  were  not  always  passive: 
their  energies  did  not  sleep  with  their  virtue  $ 
they  mingled  in  many  of  the  most  important  poll* 
tical  intrigues  of  the  time,  and  shared  the  disgusts 
and  fears  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  They 
also  came  forth  occasionally  in  the  characteristic 
humanity  of  their  sex ;  and,  upon  one  occasion, 
they  saved  even  the  life  of  the  monster  who  op- 
pressed them. 

When  pestilence  and  famine  were  contributing 
to  fill  up  the  calamities  of  Rome,  and  the  popular 
discontents  were  embittered  by  a  monopoly  of 
com,  which  was  supported  by  the  power  of  a  base 
and  corrupt  minister,  the  people,  (by  one  of  those 
abrupt,  and  sometimes  unaccountable  impulsions, 
by  which  masses  are  simultaneously  moved,)  sud- 
denly rushed  from  the  circus,  where  they  had  been 
enjoying  some  public  amusements,  and  proceeded 
to  one  of  the  delicious  imperial  villas  in  the 
suburbs,  (a  favourite  retreat  of  the  emperor^s). 
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where,  with  tumultuous  clamours,  they  demanded 
the  head  of  the  favourite. 

^'  Oleander,  who  commanded  the  Prietorian 
guards,  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  sally  forth^  and 
disperse  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude 
fled  with  precipitation  towards  .the  city;  several 
were  slain,  and  many  more  were  trampled  to  death : 
but,  when  the  cavalry  entered  the  streets,  their  pur- 
suit was  checked  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts 
from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  The  foot- 
guards,  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  the  preroga- 
tives and  insolence  of  the  Praetorian  cavalry,  em- 
braced the  party  of  the  people.  The  tumult  be- 
came a  regular  engagement,  and  threatened  a 
general  massacre. 

^^  The  Praetorians  at  length  gave  way,  oppressed 
with  numbers ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  re- 
turned with  redoubled  violence  against  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  where  Commodus  lay,  dissolved  in 
luxury,  and  alone  unconscious  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was  death  to  approach  his  person  with  the  unwel- 
come news;  and  he  would  have  perished  in  this 
supine  security,   had  not  two  women,  his  elder 
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where,  with  tumultuous  clamours,  they  demanded 
the  head  of  the  £eivourite« 

^'  Oleander,  who  commanded  the  PrAtorian 
guards,  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  sally  forth^  and 
disperse  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude 
fled  with  precipitation  towards  .the  city ;  several 
were  slain,  and  many  more  were  trampled  to  death : 
but,  when  the  cavalry  entered  the  streets,  their  pur- 
suit was  checked  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts 
from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  The  foot- 
guards,  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  the  preroga* 
tives  and  insolence  of  the  Praetorian  cavalry,  em- 
braced the  party  of  the  people.  The  tumult  be- 
came a  regular  engagement,  and  threatened  a 
general  massacre. 

*^  The  Praetorians  at  length  gave  way,  oppressed 
with  numbers ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  re- 
turned with  redoubled  violence  against  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  where  Commodus  lay»  dissolved  in 
luxury,  and  alone  imconscious  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was  death  to  approach  his  person  with  the  unwel- 
come news;  and  he  would  have  perished  in  this 
supine  security,   had  not  two  women,  his  elder 
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sister  Fadilla,  and  Marcia,  the  most  favoured  of 
his  concubines,  ventured  to  break  into  his  pre- 
sence. Bathed  in  tears,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet )  andj  with  all 
the  pressing  eloquence  of  fear,  discovered  to  the 
aflfrighted  emperor  the  crimes  of  the  minister,  the 
rage  of  the  people,  and  the  impending  ruin  which, 
in  a  few  minutes,  would  burst  over  his  palace  and 
person.  Commodus,  thus  started  from  his  dream  of 
pleasure,  commanded  that  the  head  of  Oleander 
should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people.'** 

The  desired  spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tu- 
mult ;  and  the  son  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have 
regained  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  sub- 
jects, if  the  counsels  of  Fadilla  and  Marcia  had 
been  listened  to.  Commodus  thus  owed  his  life 
to  the  sex  he  had  outraged,  and  to  the  protection 
of  those  natural  affections,  which  the  most  amiable 
of  his  sisters,  and  the  most  devoted  of  his  mis- 
Cresses,  still  preserved  for  him. 

But  Commodus  had  another  sister,  of  a  far  other 
temperament  and  character,  than  that  of  the  gentle 

*  Gibbon'i  Roman  Empire.  Vol.  I.  Chap.  4. 
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and  humane  Fadilla — Lucilla,  the  favourite  daughter 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  educated  under 
his  own  eye,  and  in  his  own  philosophy,  and  to 
whose  young  mind  he  is  said  to  have  given  high 
motives,  noble  sentiments,  and  a  love  for  all  the 
virtues.  Lucilla,  thus  educated,  was  married  at 
seventeen  to  the  brave  and  beautiful,  but  most  pro- 
fligate voluptuary,  Liucius  Verus.  She  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  Syria,  (where  Lucius  commanded 
the  army,)  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials ;  and 
in  the  height  of  the  war  against  the  Armenians 
and  Parthians,  Verus,  (then  Ciesar,)  came  to 
Ephesus  to  receive  his  young  and  beautiful  bride, 
and  to  wed  her  with  all  the  magnificent  ceremonial 
of  an  imperial  marriage. 

Lucilla,  intelligent  and  passionate,  *  (described 
by  all  writers  as  the  inheritress  of  her  mother^s 
charms  and  her  grandmother^s  wit,)  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  the  husband,  whom  state  policy  had 
given  her;  and  if  that  love  had  been  returned, 

•  <«  Lacille,  belle,  bien  fkite,  et  trte  ppirituelle,  m^ritait  un 
mari  moInB  corroropu  qae  Veras:  ayant  trouv6  ce  prince  plong6 
dans  les  debauches  les  ploa  in&met,  ello  b*od  degoata.*'  —  Biogr. 
UniTen. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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might  have  lived  honoured,  and  died  deified.  But 
Lucius,  vain,  faithless,  and  dissolute,  repaid  her 
devotion,  first  with  indifference,  then  with  neglect ; 
while  he  disgusted  her  natural  and  enthusiastic 
affection,  by  a  dissolute  libertinism,  which  the  de- 
fective moral  feeling  of  the  man  took  no  precaution 
to  conceal. 

The  '*  hatred  of  a  woman  scorned "  acted  upon 
the  vehement  temperament  and  impressionable  cha- 
racter of  Lucilla  with  commensurate  violence: 
but  it  was  not  till  long  after  her  return  from 
Syria  to  Rome,  that  some  personal  insults  on  the 
part  of  her  husband,  and  some  dark  suspicions  of 
his  guilty  preference  for  her  own  sister,  drove  her 
to  the  fullest  indulgence  of  her  violent  temper^ 
which  left  her  the  sport  of  excited  and  bitter 
feelings,  until,  becoming  frail  herself,  she  pointed 
her  accusations  against  all  who  awakened  her  jea- 
lousy, or  discovered  her  misconduct. 

The  death  of  her  husband,  the  man  die  had 
most  loved  and  most  hated,  (whose  portrait,  busts, 
and  statues,  still  attest  the  personal  beauty  which 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  greatness,  and  of  his 
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crimes,)  restx>iied  Lucilla  to  that  mental  equanimity, 
for  which  she  was  remarkable  in  her  maiden 
days;  but,  still  docile  to  the  direction  of  her 
illustrious  fiftther,  she  accepted  from  his  hands  a 
husband  the  reverse  of  Lucius.  Paulus  Pom- 
peianus  was  the  noost  distinguished  of  the  Roman 
senators,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble 
of  Roman  citizens.*  But  he  was  of  an  advanced 
age,  of  studious  and  philosophic  habits,  and  of 
severe  and  reserved  manners.  Lucilla,  who  married 
him  against  her  wishes  and  her  will,  lived  with  him 
without  confidence  or  affection ;  and  she  stands  ac« 
cused  of  the  ruling  vice  of  the  age,  as  it  was  of  the 
court  of  her  infamous  and  brutal  brother,  \the  vice 
which,  in  the  refinement  of  modem  parlance,  gives 
to  its  female  professors  the  modified  epithet  of 
'*  femmes  galantes/' 

The  gifted  but  perverted  Lucilla,  as  time  faded 
the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  and  lessened  the  number 
of  her  admirers,  gave  herself  up  to  political  in- 

*  The  Ytrtooas  husband  of  Lncilla  was  the  only  seoator  who 
aaaerted  the  honoor  of  hii  rank,  during  the  roign  of  Com* 
modut. 
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trigues;  and  she  formed  a  powerful  faction  in 
her  brother's  court.  Among  other  motives  assigned 
for  her  conduct,  the  indignities  heaped  on  her  by 
the  reigning  empress,  Crispina,  are  said,  by  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  historians,  to  have  been 
not  the  least  influential. 

The  personal  pretensions,  the  jealousies,  and  the 
gallantries  of  these  two  great  ladies,  had  long  added 
to  the  disorders  of  the  imperial  court ;  and,  under 
the  sanguinary  dispensations  of  their  common  and 
ferocious  master,  their  agitated  and  restless  lives  ter- 
minated in  the  cruel  and  violent  death  of  both.  The 
unfortunate  empress,  detected  in  an  illicit  amour,  by 
a  husband  to  whom  no  vice  however  disgusting,  no 
crime  however  atrocious,  was  unknown,  was  ba- 
nished to  the  island  of  Caprea,  where,  after  having 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars  for  three  years, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  her  hus- 
band, in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  life.* 

*  Brattia  Crispina  Angatta,  daughter  of  the  CodiqI  Brattiiu 
Prsesens,  is  described  as  having  a  graceful  person,  and  a  suscep- 
tible heart ;  but  there  is  no  medal  extant  of  her ;  she  was  put  to 
death  by  Commodus,  A.D.  183,  and  was  scarcely  three  years 
married. 
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The  assumed  cause  of  the  death  of  Lucilla  was  a 
crime  of  a  darker  dye.  *'  One  evening,  as  the  emperor 
was  returning  to  the  palace  through  a  dark  and 
narrow  portico  in  the  ampitheatre,  an  assassin, 
who  waited  his  passage,  rushed  upon  him  with  a 
drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming:  —  *The  Senate 
sends  you  this  !'  The  menace  prevented  the  deed ; 
the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  guards,  and  immedi- 
ately revealed  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy." 

This  plot  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  state,  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  ^  Lucilla,  the 
emperor's  sister,  impatient  of  the  second  rank, 
and  jealous  of  the  reigning  empress,  had  armed^ 
the  murderer  against  her  brother's  life.  She 
had  not  ventured  to  communicate  the  black  de- 
sign to  her  second  husband,  Claudius  Pompeianus ; 
but,  among  the  crowd  of  her  lovers,  she  found 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  wild  ambition, 
who  were  prepared  to  serve  her  more  violent, 
as  well  as  her  tender  passions.  The  conspirators 
experienced  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  the  aban- 
doned princess  was  punished,  first  with  exile,  and 
afterwards  with  death."  * 

*  Gibbon*t  Roman  Hist.,  Vol.  i.,  Chap.  xii. 
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When  the  antecedents  of  this  '^  abandoned  prin- 
cess" are  taken  into  consideration,  her  crimes, 
though  never  to  be  excused,  are  perfectly  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  interval,  which  occurred  between 
the  epoch,  when  the  innocent  and  inteUigent  girl 
sat  at  her  father's  feet,  (imbibing  that  philosophy 
which  gave  him  his  immortality,)  and  the  awful 
moment  when  she  submitted  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  may  have  been  filled  up  by  sad  and 
fearful  details,  wliich  charity  would  accept  as  qua- 
lifying clauses,  in  favour  of  one  so  gifted  and  so 
unfortunate,  though  so  criminal. 

Commodus  survived  his  victims  ten  years ;  and 
what  remained  to  be  told  of  the  horrible  life  and 
reign  of  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  sister,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  women  of  his 
time,  seems  more  impartially  related  by  the  elo- 
quent historian,  to  whose  authority  this  page  in 
the  story  of  Roman  women  stands  so  deeply  in* 
debted. 

*'  Commodus  had  now  attained  the  summit  of 
vice  and  infamy.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
flattering  court,  he  was  unable  to  disguise  from  him* 
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self  that  he  had  deserved  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his  empire. 
His  ferocious  spirit  was  irritated  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of  every  kind  of 
merit,  by  the  just  apprehension  of  danger,  and  by 
the  habit  of  slaughter  which  he  contracted  in  his 
daily  amusements. 

'*  History  has  preserved  a  long  list  of  consular 
senators  sacrificed  to  his  wanton  suspicion,  which 
sought  out  with  peculiar  anxiety  those  unfortunate 
persons  connected,  however   remotely,  with  the 
family  of  the  Antonines,  without  sparing  even  the 
ministers  of  his  crimes  or  pleasures.    His  cruelty 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  himself.    He  had  shed  with 
impunity  the  noblest  blood  of  Rome :  he  perished 
as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his  own  domestics. 
Marcia,  his  favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  his  cham- 
berlain, and  Laetus  his  PrsBtorian  prefect,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions  and  predecessors, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  destruction  which  every 
hour  hung  over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad 
caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of 
the  people. 
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'^  Marcia  *  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued 
himself  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.  Commo*^ 
dus  retired  to  sleep;  but,  whilst  he  was  labour- 
ing with  the  effects  of  poison  and  drunkenness, 
a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  wrestler,  entered 
his  chamber,  and  strangled  him  without  resistance. 
The  body  was  secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  palace, 
before  the  least  suspicion  was  entertained  in  the 
city,  or  even  in  the  court  of  the  emperor*s  death. 

*^  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Marcus  i 
and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  hated  tyrant,  who 
by  the  artificial  powers  of  government  had  oppressed 
during  thirteen  years  so  many  millions  of  subjects, 
each  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master  in  per« 
sonal  strength,  and  in  personal  abilities.' *t 

*  Marcia,  LaetuK,  and  Rclectas,  the  first  officer  of  the  palace, 
had  in  vain  end«avoared  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  revoke  an 
order  he  had  issued  to  massacre  all  the  spectators  in  the  theatre 
on  a  particular  day.  He  drove  them  from  him  with  menaces,  and 
wrote  an  order  for  their  death.  A  child  left  in  the  room  with 
Comroodus  picked  up  the  fatal  list  as  it  fell  from  his  bands  while 
he  slept,  and  carried  it  to  Marcia,  who  showed  it  to  Laetus  and 
Eclectus. 

f  Qibbon*8  Roman  Hist.,  Vol.  i.,  Chap.  iv. 
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The  fall  of  this  young  monster-master  of  Rome 
and  of  its  empire,  like  that  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded, and  had  resembled  him  in  crime  and  power, 
brought  with  it  the  usual  political  moral.  The 
most  absolute  monarchy  has  always  to  dread  the 
caprices,  if  not  the  reason  of  a  nation  of  slavet^ ; 
and,  from  the  Csssars  to  the  Czars,  despots  have  been 
for  ever  taught,  but  taught  in  vain,  that  power  loses 
in  safety  and  security,  what  it  gains  by  force  and 

irresponsibility. 

Amidst  all  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  one  strange  solecism,  characte- 
rized by  mercy  and  policy,  occurs  to  astound 
posterity  :  the  great  reforming  medium  of  the  age 
was  unrepressed — Christianity  was  respected,  and 
the  Christian^  were  released  from  persecution.  No 
reason  has  ever  been  assigned  for  this  political 
anomaly,  except  that  a  woman,  (the  only  woman 
who  ever  made  Commodus  feel  he  had  a  heart,) 
interfered  in  their  behalf,  and  gave  them  her  pro- 
tection.  Marcia  was  a  Christian;*  and  she  who 

*  *■  Soas  ce  regno  infiune,  on  voit  avec  snrprise  qae  Je*  Chre- 
tiens ne  fnrent  pas  persecoUs:  on  pr^teade  qa*ils  4taient  prote- 
ges par  Marcia,  celle  de  tootes  see  luai tresses  qui  avait  pria  le 
pi  as  d*empire  sar  son  esprit." — Segur. 

M  5 
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committed  an  act,  which  Pagan  patriotism  deified 
in  Brutus,  but  which  Christian  ethics  must  con- 
demn, saved  millions  of  lives  by  her  inflnential 
interference;  and  proved  that  humanity,  not  cruelty, 
had  urged  her  to  participate  in  a  deed,  by  which 
the  world  was  released  from  the  sway  of  a  tyrant 
and  a  monster.  * 

*'  II  (CommodtiB)  Tendait  des  &rr8lB  de  mort,  les  seelertts 
8*adreM«nt  4  lui  avec  conSanee,  poar  1m  d^IiTrer  de  Iwin  enae> 
mis.  SarpaMaot  de  d^ire  Neroa  et  Caligula,  il  fit  cooper  lea 
bras  aox  prdtres  de  Bellona,  parceque,  cette  D^ease  4tait  re- 
presentee mutiUe :  il  sacrifia  des  hommes  a  Mitbra,**  &c. — Segur. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire — The  Empress  Jalia  Domna. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  conspirators, 
whoy  in  preserving  their  own  lives,  had  for  a  time, 
saved  Rome,  that  they  were  enabled  to  justify 
their  actions,  by  giving  to  the  empire  a  master 
worthy  to  succeed  to  the  wise  and  illustrious  Anto- 
ninus, lund  capable^  by  his  well-known  virtue  and 
experience,  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
frantic  cruelty  of  Commodus.    . 

The  people  and  the  senate,  on  learning  the  death 
of  him  who  had  oppressed  and  tortured  them  for 
thirteen  years,  resigned  themselves  to  transports 
of  joy,  and  loudly  approved  the  successor,  who  had 
been  chosen  for  them.  Pertinax*  (taken  from  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  world,)  mistook  his  election  for  the 
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execution  of  a  death-warrant.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  timber-merchant  in  Piedmont ;  and  had  reached 
the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  by  his  virtues  and 
his  talents.  In  all  his  great  employments,  military 
as  well  as  civil,  he  had  uniformly  distinguished 
liimself  by  the  firmness,  the  prudence,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Pertinax  refused 
to  flatter  the  vanitv  of  his  wife  with  the  title  of 
Augusta,  or  to  **  corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth 
of  his  son  by  giving  him  the  rank  of  Caesar."  He 
settled,  however,  on  them  the  whole  of  his  private 
fortune,  that  they  might  have  no  pretence  to  solicit 
favours  from  the  state.  In  private  life,  he  h«d  lived 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  the 
senate ;  and  when  raised  to  the  throne,  he  received 
them  into  his  intimate  society,  and  invited  them 
to  those  familiar  entertainments,  which  were  ridi- 
culed for  their  frugality,  by  such  as  had  shared  the 
orgies,  and  regretted  the  luxurious  prodigality  of 
Commodus. 

Dion  Cassius,  in  his  history,  speaks  of  these 
family  parties  and  imperial  conversazioni,  like  *^  a 
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senator  who  had  supped  with  the  emperor  |'' 
while  Capitolinus  (one  of  the  literary  gleaners  who, 
in  all  times,  haunt  the  houses  of  the  great,  and 
live  on  the  sweepings  of  society)  writes  on  the 
same  subject,*  *^  like  a  slave  who  had  received  his 
intelligence  from  one  of  the  scullions ;"  but  pos* 
terity  is  at  no  loss  to  decide  between  them.  The 
new  emperor  desired  to  reform  the  state,  and  to 
remit  a  portion  of  the  oppressive  taxes  invented 
by  Commodus :  and,  by  this  frugality,  he  set  the 
example  of  public  economy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reduced  the  expenoes  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold one  half. 

Pertinax,  it  is  related,  exposed  to  public  auction 
the  instruments  of  luxury,  the  gold  and  silver  plate, 
a  superfluous  wardrobe  of  silk  and  embroidery, 
and  a  great  number  of  beautiftil  slaves,  of  both 
sexes ;  excepting  only  such  as  had  been  bom  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  and  forcibly  taken  from  the 
arms  of  their  parents.  '*  At  the  same  time  that 
he  obliged  the  worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant 
to  resign  a  part  of  their  iU*gotten  wealth,  he  satis- 

*  Gibbon  —  Capitolians.  Hiftt.  Aagnit.   . 
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fied  the  jurt  creditors  of  the  state,  and  unex* 
pectedly  discharged  the  long  arrears  of  honest  ser- 
vices."* 

Rome,  socially  speaking,  was  not  in  a  state  to 
bear  such  rapid  reforms,  as  having  tiie  welfare  of 
the  many  for  their  object,  uncompromisingly  in- 
fringed on  the  luxuries  and  the  privileges  of  the 
few.  All,  indeed,  who  still  retained  some  principle 
of  patriotiran,  to  whatever  grades  and  classes  they 
might  bdong,  revered  Pertinax  for  his  justice,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  beneficence,  as  well  as  for  the 
moral  courage  with  which  he  opposed  the  corrupt 
tion  of  the  times ;  but  these  were  a  small  minmfy. 
The  corrupt,  the  ignorant,  and  the  prejudiced, 
who  branded  with  the  names  of  innovation  and 
democracy  those  salutary  changes,  and  humane 
restrictions,  which  could  alone  save  society  from 
utter  dissolution,  were  masters  <^  its  fiEtte.  The 
faction  which  had  so  long  supported  Commodus 
in  his  infamy  and  tyranny,  accordingly  resolved 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  reforming  emperor.  In 
this  conspiracy  were  united  the  Praetorians  (who 

•  Gibbon. 
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hated  an  emperor  that  permitted  neither  rapine  nor 
licence),  and  a  party  of  malecontents,  compoeed  of 
corrupt  slaves,  freed  men,  courtezans,  ^and  in* 
formers }  together  with  the  debauchees  of  patriciah 
rank,  and  whatever  was  most  cowardly  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  senate,  or  despised  and  abhorred  in  the 
court. 

The  assassination  of  Pertinax  was  the  resnlt. 
The  soldiers  surrounded  him  in  his  palace,  when  he 
was  alone  and  unarmed.    He  received  them  with 
firmness ;    and  the  noble  ^peal  he  made  to  their 
judgment,  for  a  time  suspended  their  intention, 
while,  trembling  and  uncertain,  they  stood  in  his 
presence,  with  eyes  cast  down  and  swords  half- 
sheathed.    But  when  at  length  a  savage  German 
soldier  struck  the  emperor  with  his  lance  on  tiie 
head,  his  comrades  in  cowardice  followed  up  the 
blow ;  and  Pertinax,  yielding  to  the  brute  force  of 
the  murderers,  enveloped  his  venerable  head  in 
his  toga,  and  invoking  Jupiter,  the  avenger,  fell 
to  the  earth,  covered  with  woundst* 

It  was  remarkable  that  one  only  of  the  officers 

*  Aftar  m  reign  of  three  months.    A.D.  192. 
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of  the  palace  came  to  his  defence.  This  was  Eclec- 
tasi,  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  and  who, 
defending  the  emperor  against  his  murdererSj  fell 
dead  at  his  feet. 

In  a  reign  so  short,  there  was  little  room  for 
female  intervention,  either  in  good  or  in  evil ;  but 
the  widow  of  Pertinax,  the  empress  of  three  months, 
evinced  her  worthiness  and  elevation  of  mind,  by 
retiring  at  once  to  her  original  privacy,  rejecting 
all  honours,  and  refusing  all  solace.  Her  only  son, 
following  in  her  steps,  made  no  pretensions  to  a 
throne  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  father,  and 
with  that  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 

From  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Rome  ceased  for 
a  time  to  have  laws  and  government,  while  the 
sword,  which  gave  power,  took  it  away  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  Prfletorian  cohorts,  from  the  heights 
of  their  ramparts,  put  up  the  empire  puUicly  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  knocked  down 
to  Didius  Julianus,  a  vam,  weak,  old  man,  by  pro- 
fession a  jurisconsult ;  and  by  the  force  of  accumu- 
lation, the  richest  citizen  in  Rome.  Julianus  to 
gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  Praetorians,  stopped  at 
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DO  crime ;  and,  to  please  the  partizans  of  Commo- 
du8^  he  drew  from  her  retreat  the  once  influential 
and  heroic  Marcia,  who  was  instantly  put  to  deatin-^ 
an  offering  to  the  manes  of  Commodus.  Julianus 
survived  the  victim  of  his  pitiful  and  cruel  expe- 
diency but  a  few  weeks  :  he  was  murdered  by  his 
own  guards ;  and  his  wife  and  daughter  saved  their 
lives  only  by  the  resignation  of  their  wealth  and 
tides,  and  an  immediate  retreat  into  an  undisturbed 
oblivion. 

The  right  of  might,  exemplified  by  the  power  of 
the  Praetorians  (*^  whose  licentious  fury  was  the 
first  symptom  and  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire"),  resumed  its  barbarous  prerogative 
over  the  civilized  world.  The  armies  of  Britain, 
Syria,  and  Pannonia,  caught  the  public  discontents 
of  Rome,  on  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  empire ; 
and,  in  jealousy,  or  in  justice,  opposed  the  assumed 
claims  of  the  powerful  Praetorians  to  dispose  of 
the  empire  by  the  fiat  of  their  will. 

Three  candidates*  for  empire,  generals  of  these 

*  Severas*  Albin,  and  Niger,  all  generaU,  formed  by  Marcns 
Aurelias,  respected  by  the  army,  aod  feared  by  the  enemy.— 
Hist,  of  Rome. 
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respective  armies,  fought  for  the  greatest  prize  the 
world  oould  give ;  the  commander  of  the  Pamio- 
nian  army,  Septimius  Severus,  an  African,  was 
the  victor.  An  ambitious  soldier,  trained  in  the 
implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  used  to  the  de- 
spotism of  command,  discerning  and  relentless,  he 
long  concealed  his  daring  ambition,  which  **  never 
deviated  from  its  course,  through  apprehension  of 
danger  or  feelings  of  humanity."  Whatever  is 
most  cruel  in  the  consequences  of  civil  war  followed 
the  steps  of  the  new  emperor ;  and  he  was  preceded 
to  tlie  gates  of  Rome  by  the  head  of  his  brave 
rival,  Albinus,  and  by  a  letter  that  announced  to 
the  Romans  his  resolution  to  spare  none  of  the 
adherents  of  his  two  unfortunate  competitors.* 

This  paltry  vengeance,  taken  on  a  brave  and  dis* 
comfited  enemy  and  brother  soldier,  was  followed 
by  the  accomplishment  of  his  ferocious  promise. 
He  put  twenty  Roman  senators,  in  the  presence 
of  their  weeping  families,  to  death ;  and  having, 
by  the  force  of  his  restless  and  relentless  energies, 

*  **  La  femme,  les  enfaos,  et  tons  lea  partisans  d*AIbin  qa*on 
pot  saisir,  farent  ^gorg^s/*—  Segnr. 
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established  trauquillity  at  homoj  he  carried  his 
arms  into  the  East,  where,  (cruel  in  Asia  as  in 
Rome,}  he  put  all  to  death  who  had  resisted  his 
power. 

On  his  return  from  Syria,  through  Palestine, 
Septimius  was  struck  by  the  invincible  spirit  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  some  resistance  to 
his  power ;  and  he  ordered  that  no  subject  of  the 
empire  should  profess  the  religion  of  Moses.  He 
was  jealous  also  of  the  mild  influence  of  the  Chris* 
tians,  whose  creed  of  peace,  charity,  and  love,  was 
a  reproach  to  that  system  of  warfare  and  physical 
supremacy,  by  which  he  reigned  over  the  fortunes 
and  destinies  of  mankind.  He  issued,  therefore, 
an  unspared  edict,  against  the  followers  of  Je6U% 
the  pertinacious  reformers,  whose  principles  his 
power  could  not  annihilate,  though  their  lives 
were  at  his .  disposal.  Letting  loose  the  tigerish 
spirit  of  persecution  against  all  the  dissenters  from 
his  own  state  standard  of  credulity  and  violence,  he 
again  raised  the  stake  in  Palestine;  and  one  of 
tlie  first  victims  committed  to  the  flames  was  a 
woman  :  Macella,  the  mother  of  Potanianus,  led 
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the  way  to  more  distinguished  martyrs — ^to  Ireneus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  to  the  fSeither  of  the  cele- 
brated Origen. 

The  emperor,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  (where  he 
came  in  triumph  to  enjoy  a  gloty  merited  by  great 
exploits,  and  sullied  by  great  crimes,*)  put  several 
Christian  soldiers  to  death ;  and  it  was  at  this 
perilous  epoch,  that  Tertullian  dared  to  publish  his 
eloquent  apology  for  Christianity — a  glorious  mani* 
festo  of  charity  and  faith,  in  favour  of  reform,  put 
forth  the  head-quarters  of  violence  and  oppression. 
He  proved,  upon  irrecusable  evidence,  that  the  sect 
called  Christians  aimed  at  no  temporal  power,  and 
coveted  no  worldly  wealth ;  that  their  force  was 
moral  and  spiritual,  not  physical  nor  temporal; 
that  they  were  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
government  of  the  empire  —  not  armed  against 
them;  that  their  morals  and  manners  were  as 
mild  as  they  were  pure;  that  violence  could  not 

*  **  The  cotefflporariei  of  Sevenis,  in  the  peace  and  gtoiy  xxf 
his  reign,  forgave  the  cmelties  by  which  it  was  introduced. 
Posterity,  who  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  maxims  and 
example,  justly  considered  him  as  the  principal  aothor  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire.*' — Gibbon,  vol.  i. 
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t4riumph  oyer  their  conviction;  and  that  persecu- 
tion only  increased  their  numbers. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  picture  of  a  community, 
l^elJ  together  by  a  moral  principle,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  spiritual  sentiment  —  a  community 
whose  ministers  were  unpaid,  unendowed,  untitled, 
unoffending  by  any  of  those  gorgeous  Oriental  forms 
which  conferred  personal  distinction,  the  crosier  of 
the  augur,  the  tiara  of  the  Persian  priesthood.  The 
courageous  TertuUian  proceeded  with  the  follow- 
ing frank  confession  :  —  **  We  are  already  in  your 
camps,  in  your  senates,  in  your  cities,  in  your 
fields,  in  your  palaces,  in  your  house? !   we  have 
left  you  only  your  temples,  and  your  amphithe- 
atres."^    He  might  have  added,  also,   we   share 
the  pillow  of  imperial  repose,  and  slumber  on  the 
bosom  of  imperial  power.     The  heart  of  the  ty* 
rant  who  persecutes  us,  beats  sometimes  respon- 
sively  to  our  own ;  and  the  pulse,  quickened  by  the 
uncontrolled  passions  of  unlimited  power,  calms 
down  to  softer  emotions,  under  the  influence  of  the 
earliest,  the  truest,  and  most  pertinacious  of  our 
ministers — woman  I 
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Such  a  minister  was  ever  near  the  impetuous 
and  merciless  emperor,  cherishing  the  fiednt  spark 
of  humanity  which  a  niggard  nature  had  kindled 
in  his  hard  heart,  counteracting  the  atrocious 
counsels  of  Plautianus,  his  infamous  minister, 
softening  his  own  cruel  edicts,  and  moderating  his 
violence  :  and  if  the  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  wholly  cease,  it  was  relaxed,  through 
the  influence  of  the  most  accomplished  and  in- 
tellectual woman  of  the  age,  the  empress,  Julia 
Domna. 

It  belonged  to  the  ignorance  of  the  rude  soldier, 
bred  in  camps,  to  believe  in  judicial  astrology, 
and  to  the  ambitious  adventurer,  who  had  early 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  government  of  a  province 
to  an  empire,  to  desire  a  high  alliance.  Severus 
was  led,  by  both  these  impulses,  to  select  a 
wife  from  amongst  the  fairest  favourites  of  fortune 
and  nature.  He  chose  **  a  young  lady  of  Bmesa,  in 
Sjrria,  who  had  '  a  royal  nativity/  and  who,  cm 
her  arrival  in  Rome,  with  a  sister  scarcely  less 
eminentiy  endowed,  is,  by  some  historians,  sup- 
posed to  have  attracted  the  notice  and  protecticm 
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of  the  Empress  Annia  Faustina.  The  courtly 
&vour,  it  is  thought,  contributed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  beautiful  stranger,  by  forwarding  her  union 
with  Severus,  who  was  then  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated genends  of  the  day.  * 

Julia  Domna  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
Phcenician,  a  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Emesa.  Nature  had  endowed  her  with  great 
intellectual  and  personal  endowments;  and  the 
high  gifts  of  beauty,  wit,  imagination,  and  dis- 
cernment, were  augmented  by  all  the  advantages 
of  study  and  education.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  history,  moral  philosophy, 
geometry,  and  other  sciences,  which  she  cul- 
tivated through  life ;  and  her  mental  accomplish- 
ments won  her  the  friendship  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  learned  in  Rome,  ^' where," 
(says  one  of  her  modem  historians,  in  modem 
phrase,)  ''  elle  vint,  dans  Tintention  de  faire  for- 
tune, et  y  reussit.'^ 

From  the  time  of  her  union  with  Severus, 
(twenty  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,) 

*  Da  Tillemont,  Hiit  des  Emperean. 
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he  almost  always  adopted  her  counsels,  and  mainly 
owed  to  them  that  high  reputation  with  his  army, 
which  induced  his  troops  in  Illyria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  Although  Julia  Donma  has  been 
accused,  by  the  scandal  of  ancient  history,*  of  gal- 
lantry in  her  early  days,  (the  conmion  accusation 
of  the  compilers  of  anecdotes,  who  pass  for  histo* 
rians,)  all  writers  acknowledge  that  the  follies 
of  her  youth  were  e£Eaced  by  the  virtues  and  the 
genius  which  glorified  her  maturity;  and  that, 
when  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  she  sur- 
roundad  it  by  whatever  the  declining  literature 
and  science  of  the  day  still  preserved  of  the  wise, 
able,  and  eminent. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  learned  and  philosophical  men  of  Rome ; 
and  wherever  the  sword  of  persecution  was  re- 
turned to  its  sheath  by  her  suspicious  and  satur- 
nine husband,  the  relenting  act  was  ascribed  to 
the  mediation  of  the  wise  and  humane  empress, 
who,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  t  gave  promise 

•  Qibbon. 
t  '*  Lea  conBeili  qa*elle  doonait  k  son  ^poase,  et  qa*il  naWoit 
pretqae  toajoan,  oontribadrent  k  loi  m^riter  la  haute  r^putatioa 
qa'il  aTait  parmi  lee  troupes.*'— Pictlonnaire  UniTeraalle,  Histo- 
riqoe»  et  Biographiqne. 
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of  the  sagacious  administration,  with  which  she 

commenced  the  reign  of  her  fearful  son,  Cara- 

calla. 

Julia  Domna  deserved  all  that  the  stars  could 

promise  her.  *'  She  possessed,  even  in  advanced 
age,''  (says  Gibbon)  *'the  attractions  of  beauty, 
and  united  to  a  lively  imagination  a  firmness  of 
mind  and  strength  of  judgment,  seldom  bestowed  on 
her  sex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never  made  any 
deep  impression  on  the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of 
her  husband  ;*  but  in  her  son's  reign  she  adminis^ 
tered  the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire  with  a  pru- 
dence that  supported  his  authority,  and  with  a 
moderation  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  ex- 
travagances. Julia  applied  herself  to  letters  and 
philosophy,  with  some  success,  and  with  the  most 
splendid  reputation.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
eveiy  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius ; 
and  the'grateful  flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated 
her  virtue," 

Severus,  though  he  escaped  assassination,  (the 

"*  This  it  coatrtdictod  by  all  otherwiiten,  and  eTen  by  Gibbon 
himself. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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natural  death  of  a  Roman  emperor,)  died  after  the 
old  fSuhion  of  the  most  successful  military  adven- 
turers, worn  out  with  fatigues,  satiated  with  power, 
and  preaching  thoee  virtues  to  others  which  he  had 
never  practised ;  as  if  the  act  of  dying  was  a.  per- 
sonal distinction,  that  conferred  on  the  moribund, 
authority  to  propound  maxims  which  in  life  they 
had  never  exemplified.  "  Omnia  fui  et  nihil  ex- 
pedite" was  his  last,  (perhaps  his  first,)  moral  re- 
flection ;  and  the  desire  of  perpetuating  the  great- 
ness of  his  family  was  his  last  ambition* 

The  sons  who  succeeded  him,  the  two  young 
fierce  Caesars,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  (whom  he  had 
associated  in  his  power  while  living,  and  one  of 
whom  attempted  to  hasten  his  death,*)  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  their  father,  and  of  Rome : — if,  indeed, 
Rome  had  any  hopes,  of  youths,  who  early  displayed 
*'  the  indolent  security  of  hereditary  princes,  and  a 

*  While  the  emperor  was  dying  at  York,  (after  his  expedition 
into  Caledonia,  against  Fingal,  his  heroes  and  bards.  Caiacalla, 
*<  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world,*'*  impatient  of  delay,  or  division 
of  empire,  attempted  to  shorten  the  small  remains  of  his  father's 
life,  and  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops.'*— Gibbon. 

*  Ossian*s  Poems. 
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quences.  A  latent  civil  war  was  already  distracting 
tlie  government,  and  originating  a  scheme  for  sepa- 
rating the  hostile  brothers,  by  dividing  the  empire 
between  them,  a  scheme  which  would  eventually 
have  terminated  in  ^*  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
itself,  whose  unity  had  hitherto  remained  inviolable.^ 
The  empress  mother,  to  whose  superior  genius 
both  brothers  still  resorted,  (through  an  influence 
difficult  to  account  for,)  contemplated  the  fatal  ne- 
gociation,  with  grief  and  indignation;  and  it  is 
admitted  by  all  the  historians  who  have  treated  of 
the  times,  that  her  tears  and  eloquence  alone  broke 
up  the  fatal  treaty,  and  thus  for  a  time  saved  the 
empire. 

Caracalla,  who  listened  with  his  habitual  de- 
ference^  and  profound  dissimulation,  to  his  mother's 
arguments,  consented  to  abide  by  her  decision; 
and,  affecting  to  yield  to  her  entreaties,  met  his 
long  estranged  brotiier  in  her  apartments,  upon 
terms  of  seeming  peace  and  lasting  conciliation. 
The  meeting  took  place  under  the  fondest  aspira- 
tions of  the  confiding  mother's  heart ;  and  a  con- 
versation, carried  on  with  ease  and  confidence,  had 
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commenced  among  the  reunited  family,  when  some 
centorions,  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  apartment, 
rushed  suddenly  with  drawn  swords  upon  the 
young  and  unfortunate  Geta.  The  distracted 
mother  threw  her  arms  round  the  victim;  and, 
striving  in  vain  to  shield  him  in  her  embrace, 
was  wounded  in  tiie  hand,  in  the  dreadful  struggle. 
Covered  with  the  blood  of  her  younger  son,  she  saw 
her  elder  animating  and  assisting  the  fury  of  his 
assassins ;  and  Geta  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

Caracalla,*  with  fear  and  fury  stamped  on 
his  countenance,  flew  to  the  asylum  of  the  Prse- 
torian  camp,  the  natural  sanctuary  of  an  imperial 
murderer,  stained  with  his  brother's  blood*  ^  The 
soldiers,"  (says  the  historian,)  '*  raised  and  com- 
forted bim,  as  he  fell  prostrate  before  the  statues 
of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  camps :"  but  who  was 
to  comfort  the  bereaved  mother  ? 

The  emperor,  armed  with  the  protection  of  the 
army,  (purchased  by  the  most  lavish  donations  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  father's  reign,) 
hurried  to  the  senate,  and  prevailed  on  that  obse- 

*  Herodian. 
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quious  assembly,  (which  was  always  prepared  to 
ratify  the  decisions  of  fortune,)  to  declare  in  his 
favour.*  But  there  was  another  assembly,  congre- 
gated by  sympathy  and  pity,  less  prepared  to 
ratify  his  crime.  On  his  return  from  the  senate  to  the 
imperial  palace,  the  fratricide  proceeded  to  his  mo* 
ther's  apartment,  and  found  the  empress  surrounded 
by  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome,  mothers  like  herself, 
and  weeping,  in  common  feeUngs  of  humanity  and 
maternity,  the  wretchedness  of  one,  who,  as  the 
mother  of  the  murdered  and  the  murderer,  was 
equally  inaccessible  to  hope  or  consolation. 

The  jealous  temper  of  Caracalla,  rankling  with 
remorse  and  cruelty,  became  furipus  at  the  re- 
proachful and  touching  spectacle.  He  ordered  tlie 
ladies  to  disperse,  threatening  them  with  death ; 
and,  to  prove  his  fearful  sincerity,  he  consigned 
one  of  the  terrified  mourners  to  instant  execution. 
This  victim  was  of  imperial  rank  —  a  woman 
who  had  ^*  done  the  state  some  service,"   who 

*  One  of  the  senate  proposing  the  apotheosis  of  Geta,  the 
emperor  replied,  ** I  consent:  I  like  him  better  in  heaven  than 
oo  earth.** 
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had  advocated  the  people's  cause,  and  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  quelled  an  insur- 
rection :  the  person  chosen  as  a  terrible  example 
by  Caracalla  was  Fadilla,  the  last  remaining 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the 
saviour-sister  of  Commodus. 

After  the  execution  of  this  imperial  princess,  even 
the  august  but  wretched  mother  of  the  fratricide 
emperor  was  obliged  to  silence  her  lamentations, 
to  suppress  her  sighs,  **  and  to  receive  her  assassin 
son  with  smiles  of  approbation."  For  he  was  still 
her  son ;  and  still  for  his  sake,  and  for  that  of 
the  empire,  she  resumed  her  influence  on  his  go- 
vernment, (whatever  it  might  be)  and  '^admi- 
nistered the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a 
justice  that  supported  his  authority,  and  with  a 
moderation  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  ex- 
travagances."* 

The  murder  of  Fadilla,  the  friend  and  confidante 

*  Dion.  Cassias,  Llv.  IxxtU.  Gibbon,  Vol.'i.  Julia,  repre- 
senting to  her  son  that  the  people  were  so  exhansted  by  his 
rapacity,  that  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  ordinary  taxes,  he  re- 
plied : — '*  I  shall  have  whatever  money  I  want,  as  long  as  I  com- 
mand a  sword.*' 
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of  the  empress  mother,  was  followed  with  other 
acts  of  vengeance  and  cruelty  against  all  who  came 
under  the  vague  appellation  of  ^  the  friends  of 
Geta ;"  and  twenty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  computed  to  have  been  put  to  death.  The 
most  eminent  lawyer  of  Rome,  Papiman,  the  friend 
of  Severus  and  Julia,  was  among  the  number  of 
the  victims.  ^  His  death  was  lamented  as  a 
public  calamity ;  while  the  execution  of  so  many 
innocent  citizens  *'  was  bewailed  by  the  secret  tears 
of  their  friends  and  their  femilies." 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Caracalla  '*  to  secure  the  affec** 
tions  of  the  army,  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  liis 
subjects  as  of  little  consequence ;"  and  he  died  the 
victim  of  this  physical-force  philosophy,  by  which  he 
had  lived  and  reigqed.  He  was  murdered  during 
lus  progress  in  the  East,  and  while  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  the  Moon  at  Came.  A  Scy- 
thian archer  of  the  imperial  guard  struck  the 
blow,  the  paid  agent  of  a  military  conspiracy,  pro- 

*  Having  been  desired  to  compose  a  defence  for  the  emperor, 
he  refased  the  task,  obserring,  "  it  is  easier  to  commit  fratricide 
than  to  justify  it.'* 
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vokei3  by  the  emperor's  jealousy  of  Opilius  Macri- 
nus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  A.D.  227.  * 

The  house  of  Severus  was  extinguished ;  and  the 
empire  was  three  days  without  a  master,  when  the 
choice  of  the  army  feU,  after  some  hesitation,  upon 
the  secret  instigator  of  the  assassin  of  Caracalla — 
Macrinus. 

To  the  last  hour  of  her  son^s  life,  Julia  Pomna, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  East,  administered 
all  that  was  moral  or  intellectual  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire ;  and  the  respectful  civility  of 
the  usurper  Macrinus  to  the  widow  of  Severus 
might  have  flattered  her  with  a  hope  of  an  honour- 
able, if  not  a  happy  old  age,  in  the  society  of  the 
lettered  and  the  scientific,  whom  to  the  last  she 
served  and  protected. 

But  the  heart,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  this  great 
woman,  and  most  unfortunate  of  mothers,  was 
broken.     *'  She  had  experienced  all  the  vicissi- 

*  Montesqaien,  finding  the  name  of  *'  tyrant  **  too  mild  for 
mch  a  monster,  ealU  him  the  dettroyer  of  mankind,  and  adds  >— 
"  Caligola,  Neron,  Domitien,  et  Commode,  n'exerfaieot  lev 
craaat^,  que  dans  Rome;  Caracalla  promenait  ms  fioireara  dana 
le  monde  entier.** 

n5 
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tudes  of  fortune.  From  an  humble  station  she 
had  been  raised  to  greatness,  only  to  taste  the 
superior  bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  was 
doomed  to  weep  oyer  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons, 
and  over  the  life  of  another.  The  terrible  death 
of  Caracalla,  though  her  good  sense  must  have 
long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the  feel* 
ings  of  a  mother  and  an  empress.  She  descended 
with  a  painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  and  soon  withdrew  herself,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  from  an  anxious  and  a  humiliating  depend- 
ence."* She  refused  all  food,  and  died  of  inani- 
tion. 

*  This  passage  from  Gibbon  is  founded  on  the  aathority  of 
Dion,  and  the  abridgment  of  Xiphilins,  which,  he  says,  '*  though 
less  particular,  is,  in  this  place,  clearer  than  the  original." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tbe  Women  of  the  Empire — ^Julia  Maen — Soaemias — Mammea. 

The  empire,  on  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and 
under  the  sudden  and  transient  usurpation  of  Ma- 
crinus,  resembled  some  enormous  and  untrust- 
worthy bark,  struggling  for  existence  amidst  the 
rage  and  fury  of  contending  elements,  straining 
against  the  storm,  tossed  by  the  swell,  and  torn 
and  dismantled,  beyond  the  science  or  power  of  its 
commander  to  right  or  save  it.  Yet,  beneath  the 
tempest  of  destructive  events,  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  surface  of  society,  there  flowed  on  an 
under^current  of  history,  winding  its  way  to  poste- 
rity, (though  but  by  a  thread,)  like  the  subterra- 
nean streamlet,  which  the  earthquake  above  dis- 
turbs not  in  its  course. 

Marcus  M acrinus,  an  obscure  native  of  Algiers, 
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who  liad  passed  through  the  grades  of  gladiator, 
notary,  lawyer,  and  prefect,  ascended  the  throne 
through  perfidy  and  murder.  He  was  still  in  Syria, 
and  had  scarcely  felt  himself  an  emperor,  amidst 
the  antagonist  interests  and  discontents  of  the 
army  and  the  senate,  when  a  coiupiracy  of  women, 
"  concerted  with  prudence  and  conducted  with 
vigour,"  hurled  the  false  and  feehle  usurper  from 
the  elevated  point  to  which  crime  and  cruelty  had 
led  him ;  and  added  another  page  to  the  history  of 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  sex,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  mankind  have  been  so  often  covertly 
influenced. 

After  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  and  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna,  her  sister,  Julia 
Maesa,  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Macrinus  to 
leave  the  court  and  city  of  Antioch.  In  the  course 
of  twenty  years'  iavour,  during  tiie  reigns  of  h« 
brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  of  her  ne- 
phew, Caracalla,  Julia  Maesa  had  maintained  her 
position  near  the  person  of  her  imperial  sister,  had 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  and  made  high 
alliances.     The  young  Syrian  adventuress,  vrtm 
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had  first  studied  the  weakness  and  gullibflity  of 
man  in  the  Temple  of  Emesa,  and  who  had  come 
to  Rome  to  seek  her  fortune,  not  only  had  won, 
but,  what  was  far  more  difficult  in  such  tdmes,  had 
maintained  it. 

Well  studied  in  all  the  arts  and  means  by  which 
society  is  moved  or  imposed  on,  she  had  become  a 
power  in  the  imperial  court,  in  which  she  re- 
sided, and  which  she  had  followed  to  Antioch.  On 
the  mandate  of  Macrinus,  she  retired  to  her  na- 
tive city  of  Emesa,  taking  with  her  an  immense 
fortune,  her  two  beautiful  and  widowed  daugh- 
ters, Sosemias  and  Mammea,  and  their  two  sons, 
(for  each  had  an  only  child).  The  younger, 
Alexander  Severus,  the  son  of  Mammea,  was  still 
in  childhood.  Bassianus,  the  son  of  Sosemias, 
who  had  received  his  cognomen  of  Heliogabalus 
from  his  early  consecration  to  the  ministry  of  High- 
priest  of  the  Sun,  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
vivacity  of  his  character,  and  the  grace  of  his  move- 
ments. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Bmesa,  and  constrained 
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by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  new  emperor  to  pass 
the  winter  in  that  remote  encampment,  resorted  in 
crowds  (either  from  idleness  or  devotion)  to  the 
splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun.  There,  they  beheld 
with  veneration  and  delight  the  elegant  figure  and 
dress  of  the  young  pontiff,  in  whom  they  thought 
they  recognized  a  resemblance  to  his  cousin,  Cara- 
calla,  whose  memory  they  still  adored. 

Julia  Maesa,  who  had  probably,  more  from  pru- 
dence than  superstition,  placed  her  elder  grandson 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  most  venerated  of  the 
eastern  temples,  saw  and  cherished  the  rising 
partiality  of  the  army  for  the  young  and  splendid 
priest.  She  even  endeavoured  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  his  resemblance  to  their  mur- 
dered  sovereign,  by  insinuating  a  suspicion  more 
favourable  to  her  ambitious  views  for  her  grand- 
son, than  to  the  honour  of  his  mother.  By 
the  hands  of  her  emissaries,  she  distributed 
sums  of  money  to  the  troops  with  a  lavish^  hand ; 
and  the  tttx^s,  eager  to  avenge  the  hardships  in- 
flicted on  them  by  an  emperor  they  despised^  were 
easily  induced  to  proclaim  Heliogabaltis  emperor — 
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to  assert  his  supposed  hereditary  right — and  to  call 
upon  the  army  to  join  the  standard  of  him,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ca- 
racalla,  on  the  oppressor  of  the  military.  The 
oamps  and  garrisons  of  Syria  heard  the  appeal, 
and  responded  to  it :  and  successive  detachments 
murdered  their  officers,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

Macrinus,  with  difficulty  roused  to  meet  the 
danger,  marched,  with  his  Prastorians  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  upon  the  rebel  force  of  the 
Syrian  prince ;  and  thought  to  defeat,  by  a  blow, 
what  he  contemptuously  named  ^'the  in&nt's  con- 
spiracy . ' '  But  the  soldiers  considered  him  with  dis- 
trust ;  while  the  increasing  and  zealous  army  of 
the  young  pretender  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence, and  fenaticised  by  the  arts  and  eloquence, 
of  Maesa  and  Soeamias— (the  one  in  the  prime  of 
her  genius,  the  other  of  her  beauty ;)  who, 
according  to  their  Asiatic  custom,  accompanied 
the  army  in  their  chariots. 

The  reluctance  of  the  imperial  troops  to  attack 
the  rebel  forces  was  apparent  in  their  first  £Bdnt 
onset ;  but  the  Prsstorian  guards,  with  a  sudden 
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outtmrst  of  their  ancient  spirit,  asserted  their  supe- 
riority in  discipline,  and  the  rebel  ranks  were 
broken.  The  glories  of  the  young  representative 
of  the  Sun  were  on  the  point  of  being  eclipaed 
for  ever  ;  when  Maesa  and  SoEemi&s,  thnnring 
themselves  from  their  chariots,  mounted  their 
chargers:  and,  galloping  into  the  heart  of  the 
fray,  excited  the  compassion  and  animated  the 
drooping  courage  of  the  troops,  while  they  even 
inspired  their  son  with  a  temporary  and  transient 
heroism,  foreign  to  his  character.  Thus  influenced, 
Heliogabalus,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe 
troops  they  had  rallied,  plunged,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  that  Macrinus,  astounded,  or  inti- 
midated,  fled  while  the  battle  was  yet  doubtful ; 
and  the  Pnetorians,  ashamed  of  the  deserter  for 
whom  they  fought,  instantly  surrendered.  The  Ro- 
man army,  thus  again  united,  "  mingled  tears  of 
joy;"  and  the  phyncal  forceofthe  strongest,  (go- 
verned by  tiie  morel  powerof  the  weakest,)  ranged 
itself  nnder  the  banners  of  Maeea  and  Sofemias. 

Macrinus  and  his  son  were  taken  and  put  to 
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death ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  called  on  to  legalize 
forms  dictated  by  the  army,  solemnly  proclaimed 
Heliogabalus  emperor ;  at  the  same  time,  bestow* 
ing  the  imperial  title  of  Augusta  on  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  to  whose  genius  and  skill  it  was 
considered  that  he  owed  the  empire. 

The  choice  of  Maesa  would,  probably,  have 
fallen  on  Alexander,  but  he  was  a  child.  In  poli- 
tical, as  in  moral  science,  wisdom  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  adopt  a  present  and  available  inci- 
dent, in  furtherance  of  a  great  and  future  good ; 
and  in  such  cases  hesitation  is  more  frequently 
the  result  of  weakness  than  caution.  With  all  the 
exquisite  personal  beauty  and  imposing  deport- 
ment of  Heliogabalus,  the  young  priest  of  the  Sun 
was  but  the  expedient  of  the  astute  and  states- 
manlike mind  of  his  grandmother.  To  dethrone 
Maerinus,  before  he  returned  to  Rome, — ^to  oflPer  to 
the  senate  an  immediate  representative,  and  the 
army  an  imposing  image  of  power,  in  the  person 
of  one  who  carried  so  brilliant  an  influence  along 
with  him, — was  a  device  which,  (though  tempo- 
rary and  even  dangerous,)  afforded  the  only  means 
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by  which  the  able  but  unscrupulous  Maesa  could 
effect  a  revolution  that  involved  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  along  with  the  safety  and  lives  of  her 
own  family. 

But,  remote  from  the  pageantry  by  which  her 
purposes  were  temporarily  answered,  Maesa  had 
still  a  reserve  of  hope  and  promise,  for  the  happi- 
ness and  solace  of  mankind,  in  the  character^  the 
genius,  and  natural  virtues,  of  the  son  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  Manunea — Alexander  Seve- 
rus  —  as  yet  but  a  studious  and  affectionate  boy, 
in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  of  tutors,  and  the  most 
sagacious  of  mothers. 

The  young  prince,  for  the  present,  was  kept 
out  of  sight ;  and  the  obscurity  with  which  his 
female  guardians  surrounded  him  was  proof  of 
their  discretion.  Heliogabalu8,afler  wasting  a  year, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  partizans, 
in  his  luxurious  and  splendid  progress  from  Syria 
to  Italy,  at  last  made  his  entry  into  the  capital. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  of  an  Asiatic  extraction ; 
and  his  picture,  (which  preceded  his  arrival,  and 
was  placed  over  the  altar  of  victory  in  the  senate 
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housed  conveyed  to  the  Romans  a  just  but  by 
no  means  favourable  resemblance  of  the  person 
and  manners  of  the  Syrian  prince. 

He  was  depicted  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  of  silk 
and  gold ;  his  head  was  crowned  with  a  tiara,  (the 
mitre  of  the  Priest  of  the  Sun) ;  and  his  nimierous ' 
collars  and  bracelets  were  studded  with  gems  of 
great  value.  *'  His  eyebrows,  also,  were  tinged 
with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted  with  an 
artificial  red  and  white;  and  the  grave  senators 
confessed  with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having  long 
experienced  the  stem  tyranny  of  their  own  coun- 
tzymen,  Rome  was  at  length  humbled  beneath 
the  effeminate  luxury  of  Oriental  despotism." 

To  his  tutelar  deity,  the  young  emperor 
ascribed  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and,  in  this 
consciousness  of  his  divine  right,  he  scoffed  at  all 
human  controul.  The  influence  of  his  early  priest^ 
craft  was  more  powerful  than  all  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  his  grandmother  could  effect  to  coun- 
teract it ;  and  the  title  of  pontiff  was  dearer  to 
him  than  aU  the  titles  of  imperial  greatness.* 

*  Herodias.— GibboD. 
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Mingling  tlie  most  superstitious  fanaticism  with 
the  most  profligate  vices  and  effeminate  luxury, 
he  was  frequently  seen  leading  the  sol<>mD  pro- 
cession of  the  Sun,  which  (represented  by  a  black 
otmical  stone,  set  with  gems,)  was  placed  in  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  The  pious 
emperor  holding  the  reins,  and  supported  by  liis 
ministers,  moved  backwards,  that  he  might  per- 
petually enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  divine  presence, 
while  in  the  celebration  of  the  worship  which  fol- 
lowed. Choirs  of  Syrian  damsels  and  ballets  of 
dancing-girls  followed ;  and  "  the  gravest  per- 
sonages of  the  state  and  army,  clothed  in  long 
Phcenidan  tunics,  officiated  in  the  meanest  func- 
tions, with  afiected  zeal  and  secret  indignation.* 

To  all  these  innovatioiis  upon  the  common  sense 
and  common  decencies  of  society,  the  people,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  senate,  were  still  disgraceftdly 
submissive ;  and  when  the  frantic  follies  of  the 
emperor  received  one  courageous  check,  it  was 

*  Royal  and  religiooi  prneeMions  of  >  aimil&r  etunctor,  anA 
with  a  1ik«  efttet,  baTa  b««ii  aem  In  modtrn  timw :  the  ffnatrat 
ponoiu  in  ths  lUts  and  army  awlitiag,  to  prors  tboir  orthodox; 
aud  their  lojalt;  to  the  rettared  chnrch  and  (tate  of  the  Capeu. 
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from  ,tbe  firmness  of  a  few  retired  but  venerated 
women,  the  priestesses  of  Vesta.  Upon  making 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  the  common  centre  of 
religious  worship  in  Borne,  the  imperial  fanatic 
resolved  on  removing  the  Palladium,  and  all  the 
*'  sacred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa/'  to  the 
altars  of  his  tutelar  god.  In  violation  of  the 
most  religious  of  all  Roman  prejudices,  he  broke 
into  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  Palladium ;  but  the 
priestesses,  by  a  pious  fraud,  defeated  the  sacri* 
legions  violence,  and  imposed  a  beautifiil  but 
fictitious  image  on  the  profane  intruder.*  It 
was  probably  on  the  discovery  of  this  device,  that 
he  again  broke  in  upon  the  last  sanctuary  of 
female  purity,  and,  canying  off  by  force  one  of 
the  vestals,  added  her  to  the  succession  of  wives, 
which  his  caprice  had  immolated  to  his  passions. 

The  contempt  of  decency,  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  all  former  tyrants,  was  surpassed  by 
the  inexpressible  infamy  of  HeHogabalus ;  which, 
if  not  exaggerated,  was  unparalleled  in  any  other 

*  Hist  ADgnst. 
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age  and  country:  and  even  credulity  pauses  to 
inquire  how  millions  could  submit  so  long  to  the 
mad  and  vicious  atrocities  of  one  maniac ;  and 
that  maniac,  a  boy — or  how  the  business  of  the 
empire,  the  indispensable  administration  that  sup* 
ported  its  exchequer  and  provided  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  its  remote  provinces,  all  over  the 
world,  were  organized  and  perpetuated  under 
such  a  government. 

It  is  a  reproach  hurled  at  Heliogabalus  by  the 
most  philosophical  of  modem  historians,  tiiat  it 
was  reserved  for  him  '*  to  permit  the  acts  of  the 
senate  to  be  discharged  in  the  name  of  his  mo- 
ther, Sosemias,  who  was  placed  in  the  senate,  by 
the  side  of  the  consuls,  and  who  subscribed  as  a 
regular  member  the  decrees  of  the  legislative 
assembly." 

"In  every  age  and  country,"  continues  Gibbon, 
"  the  wiser,  or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  confined  tiie 
other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  In 
hereditary  monarchies,  however,  and  especially  in 
those  of  modem  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chi- 
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valry,  and  the  law  of  succession^  have  accustomed  us 
to  allow  a  singular  exception ;  and  a  woman  is  often 
acknowledged  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great 
kingdom,  in  which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable 
of  exercising  tiie  smallest  employment,  civil  or 
military.  But,  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  still 
considered  as  the  genei*als  and  magistrates  of  the 

■ 

republic,  their  wives  and  mothers,  although  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Augusta,  were  never 
associated  to  their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female 
reign  would  have  appeared  an  inexplicable  pro- 
digy/' In  imperial  Rome,  however,  such  pro- 
digies were  neitlier  new  nor  inexplicable. 

But,  while  Soseraias  was  '*  subscribing  decrees/' 
and  strenuously  busied  in  the  public  afEsdrs,  what 
was  her  son,  her  emperor  and  master,  about? 
What  prank  was  '*  the  wiser,  or  at  least  stronger  of 
the  two  sexes"  playing  ?  what  crime  was  Helioga- 
balus  perpetrating  ?  what  dish  was  he  concocting  ?* 

*  The  inTentioo  of  a  new  lance  was  liberally  rewarded ;  bat,  if 
it  was  not  relished,  the  ioTentor  was  coofined  to  eat  of  nothiog 
else,  till  he  had  disooyered  another  more  agreeable  to  the  imperial 
palate.    Heliogabalos  never  conld  eat  sea-fish  except  at  a  great 
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or  was  the  senate,  whose  wisdtan  this  of>trusiT« 
woman  was  supposed  to  innilt  by  her  presence, 
really  more  indigoant  at  the  "  inexplicable  ipro- 
digy"  of  the  admittance  of  the  emperor's  motlier 
intu  their  august  assembly,  than  at  the  elevation  of 
the  emperor's  barber,  or  court-fool,  to  the  honours 
of  the  prefecture  P 

The  master  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  counsels 
of  his  mother,  and  the  reprobation  of  his  graodaine, 
affected  to  copy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  to  prefer  the  distaff  to  the  sceptre.  Ha- 
bited in  silken  robes,  studded  with  gems,  he  passed 
hie  days  in  loun^g  on  couches  of  massy  gold, 
cushioned  with  eider-down  ;  and,  when  not  en- 
gaged abroad  in  the  most  disgraceful  pursuits,  he 
was  shut  up  in  apartments  strewn  with  Sowers, 
and  lighted  from  golden  cressets,  fed  with  balm  and 
amber,  where  he  was  perpetually  surrounded  by 
buffoons,  players,  parautes,  and  concubines.  It 
was,  probably,  from  the  midst  of  this  privy  council 

diitsQce  from  the  im;  he  then  would  diitribate  imit  qomntitie* 
of  the  rmrett  sorts,  bnmght  at  tui  immcDee  eipcDie,  ta  the  pet* 
Mnte  otthe  JDlicd  coiiDtrj. — Hiit.  Aogiut.,  p.  I09> 
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that  he  issued  his  famous  oensus,  **  lor  numbering 
all  the  ratSy  mice,  and  spiders  in  Borne,  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  its  population.*^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  might  not  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  a  mother,  be  excused  her  pre* 
sumption  in  watching  over  the  public  interests, 
which  her  "wiser"  or  "stronger"  master  neg- 
lected; bringing  her  instincts  and  quick  natural 
perceptions  to  bear  upon  a  craft,  in  whiph  so 
many  fools  and  so  many  knaves  have  been 
deemed  adepts?  Might  she  not  venture  to  play 
a  game,  which  the  worst  and  wickedest  of  the 
other  sex  had  hitherto  played  in  Rome,  with  such 
fearful  odds,  against  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind — ^the  game  of  power  ! 

While  the  mother  of  Heliogabalus  was  acting 
with  energy  in  the  senate,  his  '^  crafty  grand- 
mother," the  foundress  of  his  fortunes,  was  watch- 
ing over  him  in  the  interior  of  his  palace,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  check  the  torrent  of  vice 
and  crime,  which  were  hurrying  him  to  perdition. 
Soon^  however,  made  sensible  that  her  elder  grand- 
son must  eventually  destroy  himself,  by  the  vio- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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lence  of  his  own  pusiona,  she  prepared  to  bring 
forward  that  other  and  eurer  support  of  her  &mily, 
whose  happy  nature  his  mother  and  herself  had  so 
long  fostered  and  improved  by  the  ndbleat  education. 

That  Maesa  believed  Helit^abalue  mad,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  she,  therefore,  embraced  a  fa- 
vourable moment  of  fondness  or  devotion,  to 
persuade  the  young  emperor  to  adopt  his  cousin 
Alexander  Sevenu,  and  to  endow  him  with  the 
title  of  Csesar, — an  act  which  she  observed  would 
leave  him  to  his  own  divine  and  pious  vocation  of 
high  priest  of  the  sun,  "  no  longer  distracted  by  the 
cares  of  the  earth." 

The  youthful  Alexander  Severue  was  shortly 
after  declared  Cssar ;  but,  by  acquiring  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  he  soon  awakened  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  the  emperor,  who  frequently  attempted 
by  stratagem  to  take  his  life.  By  the  vigilance  of 
his  grandmother,  and  the  prudence  of  the  fiiithAil 
servants  whom  his  mother  Mammea  bad  placed 
about  his  person,  Alexander,  however,  escaped; 
and  the  meditated  crimes  of  Heliogabalus  were  fre- 
quently fnistrated  by  his  own  loquacknu  folly. 
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In  a  fit  of  pa^on,  and  by  a  despotic  sentence,  the 
emperor  at  length  determined  to  degrade  his 
cousin  from  the  rank  and  title  of  CaBsar.  The 
message  was  received  in  the  senate  with  silence,  in 
the  camp  with  fury ;  and  the  Praetorians  swore  to 
protect  Alexander^  and  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  to  which  they  had  raised  the  tyrant  whom 
they  now  blushed  to  own.  For  this  mutiny  the 
emperor  attempt^kl  to  punish  some  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  sedition  of  the  guards  was  the  result. 

The  headlong  imprudence  of  Heliogabalus  was 
fiital  to  himself  and  to  his  ministers :  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  Praetorians,  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  and  his  memory  branded  with  infamy  by  the 
senate.  Alexander  Severus,  endeared  to  the  Ro« 
mans  by  his  dangers  and  his  virtues,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  favour  created  for  him  by  Maesa  and  his 
mother,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  *'  invested  in 
one  day  with  all  the  various  titles  and  powers  of  im* 
perial  dignity." 

The  new  emperor,  '<  a  modest  and  dutiful  youth, 
of  only  seventeen  years  of  age/'  committed  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  hands  of  his  mother 

o2 
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Mammea,andofMaesa;  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  (who  survived  his  elevation  but  a  short  time) 
Mammea  remained  the  sole  regent  of  her  son,  and 
of  the  empire.* 

With  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in 
full  possession  of  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  female  government  (against  which  the  maxims 
of  the  most  authoritative  writers  were  directed  "f-), 
Manunea  resolved  on  avoiding  all  offensive  dis- 
play of  power.     Her  first  judicious  act  was  to 
decline  the  prerogative  assumed  by  her  more  am- 
bitious sister^  of  taking  her  place  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  empire ;  her  next,  to  issue  a 
law  excluding  women  for  ever  from  the  senate, 
with  the  penalty  of  ''  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods 
the  head  of  her  by  whom  this  law  should  be  vio- 
lated." She  well  knew  that  society,  governed  more 
by  conventional  forms  than  by  principles,  took  ready 
offence  at  every  tangible  image  of  power,  that  in- 

*  Gibbon.    Hist.  August, 
t  MetelluB  Nuroidicus,  the  censor,  avowed  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  a  public  oration,  that  had  kind  Nature  allowed  man  to 
exist  without  the  help  of  women,  he  would  have  been  delivered 
from  a  very  troublesome  companion. 
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terfered  with  the  exclusive  mastery  of  the  ^*  wiser  or 
stronger  se^;"  while  it  lent  its  suffrages  to  the 
secret  influence,  and  profited  by  the  private  agency 
which,  though  often  greater  than  the  throne,  was 
still  behind  it. 

'*  The  substance,  not  the  pageantry  of  power, 
was  the  object  of  Mammea's  manly  ambition  ; " 
and  she  maintained  an  absolute  and  lasting  empire 
over  the  mind  of  her  son,  while  she  brooked  no 
rival  in  his  affections.  It  was  under  the  impulse 
of  this  maternal  jealousy,  (the  besetting  sin  of 
fond  motherhood)  that  she  committed  the  one  only 
crime  and  fault  that  clouded  her  bright  reign  :* 
at  the  risk  of  losing  her  son's  affections,  she  banished 
his  young  wife,  on  the  pretence  of  a  conspiracy, 
which  it  was  affirmed  that  her  father  had  formed 
against  the  throne  of  his  son-in-law. 

The  senate  who  readily  confirmed  the  election  of 
Alexander  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  saluted 
the  boy  sovereign  with  the  title  of  ^*  father  of  his 
country,"  was  satisfied  to  leave  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  who  instantly  or- 

*  Dion  Cassias. 
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ganized  a  couacU  of  sixteen,  taken  fix»n  the  most 
estimable  of  the  members  of  the  lenatf.  She  also 
raised  Fabius  Sabinus,  "  the  Cato  of  his  age," 
and  Ulpian,  the  most  eminent  jtunsconsult  of  aay 
age,  to  the  ministry.  Tiie  probify  and  talents  of 
these  men  endeared  them  to  the  people ;  and  the 
recorded  wisdom  of  their  policy  justifies  their  elec- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

If  the  most  eminent  female  sovereigns  have  been 
reproached  with  owing  the  gloiy  of  their  reigns  to 
the  able  ministers  who  have  directed  their  coun- 
cils, society  at  least  stands  indebted  to  iemale 
sagacity,  for  the  penetration  which  brings  fbrws^ 
such  men,  and  the  pertinacity  which  retfuns  them. 

The  jroung  emperor  was  early  taught  to  de- 
spise the  effeminate  habits  and  vain  forms  of  a 
court,  which  had  been  mounted  by  his  mad  cousin 
upon  the  goi^eous  heraldry  of  oriental  &shions. 
He  relinquished  the  sacrilegious  title  which  the 
vileness  of  the  Roman  people  had  lavished  on 
the  late  emperor ;  and  one  of  his  fint  decrees  for- 
bade that  any  should  give  him  the  name  of  "  Lord." 
Habited  in  a  simple  white  robe,  without  gold  or 
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jewels,  Alexander  walked  the  streets  of  Borne,  unac- 
companied even  by  a  single  guard:  mbgling  freely 
with  the  citizens,  he  conversed  much  with  the  let- 
tered  and  scientific,  and  was  only  cold  and  haughty 
to  the  servile  and  the  false. 

Under  his  mother's  counsels,  he  encouraged  a 
general  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment. The  most  enlightened  jurisconsults  of  the 
day  were  called  in  to  assist  the  senate  with  their 
advice  and  authority.  He  even  conciliated  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  by  adopting  one  of  their 
highest  dogmas,  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  in  many  parts  of  his  palace : — **  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."* 

The  utmost  toleration  was  shown  to  the  rights 
of  conscienoe ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people^  the  government,  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  governed^  not  only  rejected  per- 
secutions for  religion's  sake,  but  proposed  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Christians, 
and  to  raise  the  divine  reformer  of  the  existing 
morals,  and  the  teacher  of  a  new  religion,  to  the 
rank  of  the  worshipped  gods  of  the  old  theology. 
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But  the  still  powerful  priesthood  took  the  alarm, 
and  roused  tlie  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  votarists 
of  "  Jupiter  the  thunderer/'  while  they  remon- 
strated with  the  young  emperor  on  his  dan- 
gerous  innovation :  —  "If  you  raise  temples  to 
this  new  deity,"  (they  observed,)  "our temples  will 
be  deserted;"  and  the  union  between  the  churcli  anil 
state  of  Rome  was  still  too  intimate  and  formidable, 
to  permit  the  government  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Pagan  hierarchy.* 

There  was,  however,  a  private  chapel,  a  domestic 
temple,  in  the  interior  of  the  imperial  palace, 
which,  in  its  singular  assemblage  of  the  tangible 
imagery  of  all  religions,  proved  that  the  sovereign, 
(more  tolerant  than  his  people,)  was  also  more  phi- 
loBophic  than  exclusive,  in  his  devotion  to  any  one 
particular  creed.  This  chapel  contained,  among 
the  statues  of  tlie  virtuous  and  eminent  of  all 
countries  and  ages,  those  of  Abraham,  and  of  Christ, 
to  which  the  young  emperor  offered  divine  honours, 
"  considering  that  whatever  was  marked  by  a 
character  of  grandeur  and  wisdom,  was  in  itself 
divine." 

■  Hiitoire  UmTenalls.— Hilt.  ADput. 
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Still  Alexander  Sevenis  was  not  a  Christian ; 
for  he^  openly  professed  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  attended  its  goi^eous  worship :  but  he  loved 
the  morality  of  Christianity,  and  he  revered  the 
doctrine  of  his  mother's  creed.  While  Maesa, 
austere,  able,  and  courageous,  impressed  on  his 
young  mind  the  manly  principles  which  make 
great  sovereigns,  his  mother  Mammea,  indulgent, 
spiritual,  and  humane,  inspired  him  with  the 
mild  affections  of  Christianity,  *  the  religion  she 
was  herself  supposed  to  profess. 

The  results  of  the  education  by  which  both  these 
able  women  called  forth  the  great  and  inherent 
qualities  of  a  happy  organization,  for  the  blessing 
of  Rome  and  of  mankind,  are  best  illustrated  in 

*  The  mother  of  the  reigning  emperor  was  obliged  to  use  much 
precaatioD  in  the  profecsion  of  a  faith  which  was  hostile  to  the 
s*ate  orthodoxy.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Empress  Mammea 
passed  through  Antioch»  "  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conversing 
with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fiune  of  whose  piety  and  learning 
was  spread  o?er  the  East.  Origen  obeyed  so  flattering  an  invi- 
tation, and,  thoogh  he  oonld  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  CQnver- 
sation  of  an  artjvi  and  anUritioui  woman,  she  listened  with  plea 
snre  to  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  hononrably  dismissed  him 
to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.** — Gibbon. 

06 
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the  habits  to  which  it  gave  birth ;  and  the  history 
of  a  day  of  the  ordinary  life  of  Alexander  Severus 
may  be  considered  as  a  breviary,  into  which  the 
young  sovereigns  of  modem  times,  (who  are  not 
of  ^*  the  wiser  or  stronger  sex ")  may  look  with 
advantage,  when  they  are  placed,  by  '^  die  gallant 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  law  of  succession,"  at  the 
head  of  great  kingdoms,  "  in  defiance  of  all  order 
and  national  decorum !" 

The  early  removal  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  and  his  initiation  into  the  impositions 
of  its  priesthood,  scarcely  account  for  liie  differ- 
ences of  character  observable  in  the  pupils  of  tiie 
sagacious  Maesa.  But  education  can  only  develop, 
it  cannot  create :  and  the  defective  and  ignoble 
nature  of  Heliogabalus  rendered  him  insensible  to 
those  finer  impressions,  so  happily  excited  in 
the  more  spiritual  temperament  of  Alexander, 
whose  excellent  understanding  soon  convinced  him 
of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  necessity  of  labour.  ^'  A  natural 
mildness  and  moderation  of  temper  preserved  him 
from  the  assaults  of  passion,  and  from  the  allure- 
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ments  of  vice.  His  unalterable  regard  for  his  early 
preceptor  the  wise  Ulpian,  guarded  bis  inexperi- 
enced youth  from  the  poison  of  flattery/' 

'*  Alexander  rose  early :  the  first  moments 
of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  devo- 
tion^ and  his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the 
images  of  those  heroes,  who,  by  improving  or  re- 
forming human  life,  had  deserved  the  grate- 
ful reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  he  deemed  the 
service  of  mankind  the  most  acceptable  worship  of 
the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning  hours 
¥7as  employed  in  his  council,  when  he  discussed 
public  affairs  and  determined  private  causes,  with 
a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  years.  The 
dryness  of  business  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of 
literature :  and  a  portion  of  time  was  always  set 
apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Vii^  and  Horace, 
the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste, 
enlarged  his  understanding,  and  gave  him  the  no- 
blest ideas  of  inan  and  government. 

**  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to  those  of 
the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and 
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robust,  BTirpaaBed  mostof  his  equals  in  the  gj^^nnastic 
arts.  Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a 
slight  dinner,  'he  resumed  with  new  vigour  the 
business  of  the  day ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper, 
the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended 
by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and  an- 
swered the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and 
petitions  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  His 
table  was  served  wiUi  the  most  frugal  simplicity ; 
and,  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few  select 
friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst 
whom  Ulpian  was  constantly  invited.  Their  con- 
versation was  jBoimiliar  and  instructive;  and  the 
pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  recital 
of  some  pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gladia- 
tors, so  frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of 
the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.  The  dress  of 
Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  demeanour 
courteous  and  affiible;  at  the  proper  hours  his 
palace  was  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice 
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of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian 
mjrsteries,  pronouncing  the  same  salutary  ad- 
monition :  "  Let  none  enter  those  holy  walls, 
unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and  innocent 
mind."* 

Among  the  anticipated  institutions  of  modem 
times,  founded  by  this  extraordinary  government^ 
(organised  by  a  woman,  and  administered  by  the 
child  of  her  care,  and  pupil  of  her  precepts,)  was 
a  public  school,  opened  for  gratuitous  education, 
and  more  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  reception  of 
orphan  infancy.  Alexander,  to  mark  his  respect 
for  her  who  originated  the  beneficent  idea,  called 
these  schools  Mammean. 

But  the  wise  female  legislator,  so  capable 
of  noble  and  philosophical  generalizations,  foiled 
through  her  eaily  and  inveterate  habits  of  female 
economy.  By  her  spirit  of  detail,  and  an  im- 
patient reform  of  abuses  which  had  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  she  weakened 
her  own  influence,  and  endangered  the  throne  of 
her  son.  Her  reduction  ofthecivillist  soon  extended 

•  Gibbon. 
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to  the  military  expeDditure }  and  she  is  occuaed  of 
having  exercised  her  ascendency  over  the  em* 
peror  to  induce  him  to  reduce  the  largesseB  to  the 
soldiery,  which  the  corruption  of  the  time  and  the 
influence  of  the*  army  rendered  necessary.  Other 
attempts  at  mihtaiy  refbnn  were  also  made ;  se- 
conded by  the  minister  Ulpian.  These,  however, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  special  hatred  to  the 
cohorts,  (enemies  to  all  discipline.)  The  soldiers 
accordingly  rose,  attacked  and  pursued  him  to  tiie 
palace,  and  even  to  the  apartment  of  the  emperor, 
who,  throwing  himself  before  thur  victim,  bravely 
defended  him.  But  the  effort  was  vain :  and 
UI[nan  was  murdered  almost  in  the  arms  of  his 
sovereign.  Alexander,  though  he  could  not  save 
bis  minister,  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  Bedition,  and  thus  paved  tiie 
way,  by  bis  courage  and  justice,  to  his  own  ruin, 

A  long  peace  c^  ten  years,  and  all  the  prosperi^ 
which  peace  brings  with  it  had  given  to  Borne  and 
her  provinces  that  repose  which  humanizes  a 
pec^,  and,  without  the  odium  of  an  oppressive 
taxation,  fills  the  treasury  of  a  government — when 
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Artaxences,  whose  ambitioii  knew  no  bounds,  after 
vanquishing  the  Parthians,  attacked  the  Romans 
in  Syria  with  fearful  success^  and  filled  all  Rome 
with  shame  and  apprehension. 

The  emperor,  less  timid,  and  more  temperate 
than  his  subjects,  addressed  a  letter  to  Ibe  Persian 
monarch,  exhorting  him  to  consolidate  his  own  on* 
stable  throne  by  peace  and  wisdom,  rather  than  to 
seek  a  vain  glory  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  of 
his  subjects,  and  of  the  world'^s  repose.  The  reply 
of  the  Persian  hero  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
military  despot,  and  an  oriental  sovereign*  "  Laws 
and  principles  (he  said)  are  for  the  vulgar;  the 
right  of  kings  is  their  might.  Tell  your  emperor 
such  is  my  reply  to  his  philosophic'  letter,  and 
that  I  shall  oppose  my  camp  to  his  paper,  my 
sword  to  his  pen,  my  blood  to  his  ink,  and  my  ac- 
tions to  his  discourses/' 

To  this  military  pedantry  Alexander  made  no 
reply;  but,  calmly  accounting  to  the  senate  and 
the  people  for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  be* 
ginning  a  war,  to  which  their  pecuniary  resources 
were  to  contribute,  —  and,   having    deliberately 
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counselled  with  his  ablest  generals  concerning  his 
plans  of  operation,  he  left  Borne,  its  senate,  and  a 
population  in  tears  and  mourning  for  his  departure^ 
and  marched  for  Antioch,  the  Sybaris  of  the 
East  The  first  and  last  dispatch  of  Alexander 
to  the  senate  was  short  but  satisfiustory,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  simple  and  modest  phrase — '*  The 
countries  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  have  returned 
under  the  Roman  domination."  Rome  received 
back  her  emperor  with  transports  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude. The  people  demanded  for  him  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  he  entered  the  capital  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
taken  in  battle  from  the  enemy.  But  the  greater 
triumph  was  in  his  mother's  heart;  and  when 
the  senate  gave  him  the  name  of  Persicus,  she 
may  have  glorified  herself  in  pronouncing  the  far 
dearer  name  of  "  son." 

Rome  did  not  long  enjoy  her  triumphs  and  her 
peace.  The. Germans,  by  passing  the  Rhine,  and 
ravaging  Illyria  and  Gaul,  obliged  the  emperor 
again  to  take  the  field :  the  people  again  wept  his 
departure,  and  his  mother  accompanied  him  on 
this,  his  last  and  most  perilous,  campaign. 
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Alexander  continued  to  display  the  talents  of  a 
great  general,  and  the  courage  of  a  brave  soldier ; 
and  he  soon  beat  back  the  enemy  to  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine.  But  a  domestic  and  unsuspected  enemy, 
in  the  heart  of  his  army,  and  at  its  head,  stood 
armed,  and  near  his  person,  ready  to  strike  a  blow, 
which  even  maternal  vigilance  could  not  avert. 
This  enemy  was  his  friend,  his  dependent,  one  whose 
bravery  had  placed  him  in  command  over  the  army, 
Maximin,  —  a  Goth  by  birth,  a  barbarian  by  na- 
ture. 

The  emperor  had  retired  to  his  tent  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  field ;  and,  after  a  frugal  repast, 
had  thrown  himself  on  his  couch  and  slept.  His 
mother  was,  as  usual,  near  him,  when,  about  the 
seventh  hour  of  the  day,  a  part  of  his  own  guards 
broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and  murdered  ''  their 
virtuous  and  unsuspecting  prince.*  The  unfor- 
tunate mother,  in  attempting  to  save  her  son,  fell 
dead  under  the  reiterated  wounds  inflicted  by  the 

assassins  of  both.     The  similar  fate  of  sons  and 

^  In  hid  twenty-ninth  year,  and  fonrteenth  of  hia  reign 
A.  D.  235. 


mothers,  eo  diff^reDtly  constituted  as  Heliogabalus 
and  Alexander,  and  their  respective  parents,  is  a 
curious  trait  in  the  history  of  their  times,  and  a 
further  proof  of  the  undeviating  constancy  of  the 
maternal  disposition. 

The  Preetoriaos  were  avenged )  and  the  bar> 
berous  and  ungrateful  instrument  of  their  ven- 
geance, their  "  Ajax,"  and  their  "  Heroulea,"  who 
had  led  them  to  conspire  agunst  his  own  patron 
and  friend,  by  fomenting  their  discontents,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  once  more  gave  up 
the  world  to  anarchy  and  desolation. 

**  The  administration  of  Alexander,"  saya  Gib- 
bon, "  was  an  unavailing  struggle  agunst  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  age."  That  "  firm,  wise,  and 
beneficent  administration,"  according  to  all  writers, 
modem  and  ancient,  was  said  to  be  organized  and 
maintained  to  the  last  by  hie  mother,*  whose  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor  the  army  abhorred  and 
punished,  and  on  whose  errors,  the  writers  of  tbe 

*  "  The  Kbllitiei  of  that  uni&ble  priacs,  (Alezuider,)  seem  to 
hkTa  been  iiudtqiuite  to  th«  diRciiltlei  of  hii  utiutioii,  the  firm- 
DMB  of  hii  conduct  inferior  to  the  pnritf  of  faU  iot«otioiw." — 
Oibbon. 
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^'  wiser  seat "   have  dwelt  with  visible  satisfac- 
tion."* 

But  Mammea's  greatest  feult  was,  that  she 
was  a  reformer :  her  greatest  reproach  was  that, 
<*  by  exacting  from  the  riper  years  of  her  son 
the  same  obedience  she  had  justly  claimed  from 
his  inexperienced  youth,  she  exposed  to  public 
ridicule  his  character  and  her  own/'  The  history 
of  her  son^s  glorious  reign,  (a  reign  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  reform,)  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
reproaches  of  invidious  and  partial  annalists,  im* 
perial  satirists,  and  philosophical,  (but  not  alto- 
gether unprejudiced,  nor  consistent,)  historians. 
The  people  and  the  provinces  wept  the  death  of 

*  See  the  Aognttan  history,  Herodian,  and  the  Satires  on  the 
Cassars,  in  which  the  Emperor  Julian  "  dwells,  with  a  otit6^  M/ti- 
f action t  on  the  effeminate  weakness  of  the  Syrian,  and  the  ridi- 
caloos  avarice,  (retrenchments,)  of  his  mother.**  Gihhon  is 
frequently  at  variance  with  himself  in  his  rapid  «nd  beautiful 
sketch  of  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  and  often 

**  Damns  with  faint  praise'* 
**  the  wise  and  moderate  administration'*  of  his  goTemment.  It 
is  thus,  also,  that  while  he  speaks  of  **  the  first  and  golden  years  of 
the  reign  of  Nero,"  (when  it  is  notorious  Agrippina  reigned  in  his 
name,)  he  yet  talks  of  "  Agrippina's  mad  ambition  being  detected 
by  every  Roman  citizen,"  &c. 
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him,  who  had  for  a  time  restored  their  liberties,  and 
revived,  in  their  favour,  order  and  the  laws  ;*  and 
even  the  army,  forgetting  the  rigour  of  his  reforms, 
and  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  remembered  his 
virtues,  and  punished  his  murderers  with  death. 
The  senate,  in  obedience  to  public  feeling,  ordered 
the  apotheosis  of  Alexander  Severus  and  of  his 
mother  Mammea ;  and  in  the  time  of  Constantizie, 
their  joint  festivals  were  stiD  celebrated  by  the 
priests  and  the  people. 

*  <*  The  most  eraineDt  of  the  ciWl  lawyen.  Pftpintui,  Piniliie, 
and  Ulpian,  flonrithed  under  the  hoate  of  Serenis,**  layt  Gibhoo. 
Bat  what  was  the  house  of  Severus  ?  Two  young  Syrian  adven- 
turesses, who  came  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Rome,  and  founded  it 
—the  one  by  marrying  "  un  soldat  heureax,"  who  beeame 
a  sovereign ;  the  other,  by  her  extraordinary  genius  and  energy 
bringing  over  the  army  to  her  views,  and  placing  her  two  grand- 
sons successively  on  the  throne  of  the  world.  It  was,  however, 
under  this  **  house  of  Severus,"  and  when  Mammea  was  carrying 
on  the  administratiim  of  the  empire,  that  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence *'  having  closely  united  itself  with  the  system  of  the  mo- 
narchy, was  supposed  to  have  obtained  its  full  maturity  and 
perfection." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire  —  Paulina — Victoria. 

Julius  Maxuiikus  wets  elected  the  successor  of 
Alexander  Severus;  and  the  most  savage  and 
illiterate  of  men  thus  succeeded  to  the  most  intel- 
lectual. Maximin^  a  Thracian  by  birth,  a  giant  in 
stature,  a  cyclops  in  features,  and  more  suited  to 
be  the  hero  of  a  tale  of  the  Ogres,  *  than  the 
master  of  the  civilized  world,  has  been  uni- 
versally represented  by  historians,  as  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  and  institu- 
tions of  civil  life.*f    His  brute  courage  and  mili- 

*  He  IB  described  as  being  eight  feet  high,  consuming  forty 
pounds  of  meat  per  day,  knoclcing  out  the  teeth  of  a  horse  with  a 
blow,  and  diawing  a  loaded  cart  with  ease. —  Hist.  August. — 
Segur. 

f  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  Greek,  at  that  time, as  universal 
among  the  educated  Romans,  in  letters  and  conversation,  as 
French  in  the  present  day  among  the  same  class  in  England. 
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tary  merits,  however,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  Septimius  Severus,  of  Caracalla,  and 
even  of  Heliogabalus,  who  recalled  him  from  his 
native  Thrace,  (where  his  dislike  of  Macrinus  had 
banished  him),  in  order  to  make  him  Tribune. 
By  these  high  distinctions  of  imperial  favour,  he  in- 
duced Sulpicius,  a  consular  dignitary,  to  give  to  him 
in  marriage  his  accomplished  andbeautiful  daughter, 
Paulina,  the  worthy  descendant  of  Catulus. 

Of  the  cruelty  of  the  sanguinary  Maximin, 
and  even  of  his  **  lenity/'*  history  has  taken  due 
note;  while  of  the  virtues  of  his  wife  little  has 
been  said,  and  that  little,  incidentally.  *'  Still '' 
(says  Qibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus)  ^*  the  wife  of  Maximus,  by  insinuating 
wise  counsels  with  female  gentleness,  sometimes 
brought  back  the  tyrant  to  the  way  of  truth  and 
humanity."  Wisdom,  truth,  and  humanity,  were, 
then,  the  prerogative  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
woman,  even  at  a  time  when  man  was  fast  degene- 
rating into  his  earliest  distinguishing  prerogative, 
brute  force ! 

*  "  Confiscation,  exile,  or  iimple  death,  were  esteemed  on- 
oommon  inatances  of  lenity.**^  Gibbon. 
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During  the  three  years^  reign  of  Maximus,  in 
which  he  disdained  to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy, 
the  accomplished  lady  of  the  most  luxurious  of  all 
capitals*  followed  the  wandering  and  predatory 
camp  of  her  rude  husband  through  Germany  and 
the  northern  provinces,  until  the  emperor  fixed  the 
imperial  seat  of  his  stem  despotism  on  the  savage 
shores  of  the  ^*  fast-rolling  Danube/'  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  garden  scenery  of  Italy  (when  all  Italy 
was  tlie  garden  of  Rome,)  f  must  the  dark  forests 
and  gloomy  lakes  of  this  wild  region  have  presented 
to  the  young  and  refined  empress  ! 

*  The  laxaries  and  refioements  of  the  Romans  of  the  wealthy 
classeft  have  no  parallel  in  the  modem  times.  Pompey's  house, 
which  became  part  of  the  imperial  domains,  waa  then  occupied 
by  the  Oordians.  It  surpassed,  in  splendour  and  art,  all  the 
**  houses  '*  of  modem  London,  and  the  Parisian  hotels  of 
the  *'  grand  monarch.**  It  was  purchased  by  the  Gordians,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  munificent  family  in  Rome ;  though  **  their 
villa,  on  the  road  to  Praeneste,  was  celebrated  for  baths  of  sin- 
gular beauty  and  extent,  and  for  three  stately  rooms  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  length ;  but,  above  all,  for  a  magnificent  portico, 
supported  by  two  hondred  columns  of  the  moat  curious  and  costly 
sorts  of  marble. 

f  '*  Quoique  Teneeint  de  Rome  ne  fdt  pas,  k  beauconp  prfts,  si 
grande  qu*elle  est  k  present,  les  fauxbourgs  en  6toient  prodi- 
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Supported  by  the  avowed  power  of  the  sword, 
Maximin  assumed  a  supremacy  which  tnunpled  on 
evexy  principle  of  law  dnd  justice ;  while  the  gentle 
Paulina  sought  to  temper  his  fierce  decrees  by 
insinuated  counsels,  which  no  man  dared  to  have 
offered  to  a  sovereign,  who  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
the  idea  of  those  '^  ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  whose  savage  power  had  left  so  deep  an 
impression  of  terror  and  detestation." 

It  is  recorded  of  this  barbarian  that  he  was  wont 
to  wear  his  wife^s  bracelets  as  finger  rings ;  and, 
in  some  moment  of  gorgeous  puerility,  such  as  the 
fiercest  warriors  are  prone  to,  Paulina  may  have 
found  a  favourable  moment  to  plead  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  toleration,  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
persecution,  again  let  loose  upon  the  Christians, 
and  to  exercise  that  influence  over  the  passions  of 
her  ferocious  master,  which  induced  him  to  impress 

gieasemeot  4tendat:  I'ltalie,  pleine  de  matsona  de  plaiaance, 
ti*etoit  proprement  que  le  jardin  de  Rome.  Lea  laboureara 
6taient  en  Sicile,  en  Afriqae,  en  Egypte,  et  lea  jardioiera  en 
Italie:  lea  terrea  ti*etaient  presqae  cultivdea  qae  par  lea  eadavea 
des  citoyena  Romaina.'* — MoDteaqniea  Grandeur  et  Decadence dea 
Romaipa,  Vol.  yi. 
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his  medals  with  her  mild  image;  and,  at  her 
death,  to  immortalize  her  virtues  by  acceding  to 
her  apotheosis,  and  giving  her  the  title  of  ^'  Diva." 
The  death  of  Paulina  was  followed  by  the  most 
unbridled  cruelty  and  maddening  violence  of  Max- 
imin ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  provinces,  the  ex- 
actions of  the  proconsuls  (who  even  stripped  the 
temples  of  their  treasures,  and  coined  the  golden 
statues  of  their  gods  into  money),  the  rapacity  of 
the  procurator  of  Africa,  the  disgust  and  hatred  of 
the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  but,above  all,  the 
abhorrence  of  the  suffering  army,  hastened  forward 
the  natural  destiny  of  the  atrocious  tyrant. 

Maximin  had  returned  to  Italy,  and,  while  be- 
sieging Aquilea,  (where  his  soldiers  were  perishing 
under  its  impregnable  walls),  a  party  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  (**  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and 
children")  slew  him  in  his  tent.  His  head  was 
sent  to  Rome,  the  world  rejoiced,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled tyranny  of  man  was  for  a  time  suspended 
by  the  death  of  a  savage,  destitute  of  every  senti- 
ment that  distinguishes  a  human  being. 
When  the  courier,  expedited  by  the  army  to  in- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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form  the  senate  of  the  assassination  of  Maxiniin, 
entered  Rome,  the  people  he  found  assembled  at  the 
theatre.  The  joy  was  universal,  the  head  of  the 
monster  was  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in- 
cense  smoked  in  every  temple,  confidence  was  re- 
stored  to  every  heart,  and  peace  was  re-established 
throughout  the  empire.  Yet  this  "  monster"  was 
elected  to  the  throne  but  three  short  years  before, 
because  **  the  army  were  impatient  of  the  disci- 
pline imposed  by  an  effeminate  Syrian,  the  slave 
of  his  mother."* 

The  further  repetition  of  a  story  so  similar  in  all 
its  atrocious  and  successive  events,  so  disgraceful  to 
the  species,  so  heartrending  to  humanity,  and  so 
fearfully  illustrative  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  a 
military  despotism,  and  of  the  base  institutes  be- 
queathed to  posterity  by  the  earlier  Roman  empe- 
rors, may  well  be  spared,,  in  pages  dedicated  to  the 
neglected  history  of  wcunan's  moral  agency.  Du- 
ring the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
^  Christian  era,  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world 
was  but  an  arena,  on  whose  bloody  stage  anarchy 

*  Julian's  Satire. 
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and  a  borbanaa  ambition  played  their  dreadful 
parts,  through  every  pbasis  of  treason  and  carnage, 
of  the  darkest  intolerance,  and  the  most  reckless 
cruelty. 

The  empire  bad  long  become  the  gifl  of  military 
caprice ;  and  the  throne,  the  seat  of  all  power  in 
one  day,  had  become  the  scaffold  of  its  occupant  the 
next.  Those  good  men  and  feeble  emperors  who 
succeeded  the  sarage  Goth,  the  two  Gordians,  Pa- 
pinian,  Balbinus,  and  the  young,  brave,  and  intel- 
lectual third  Gordian  Augustus,"  were  all  murdered 
in  their  turn,  dirough  the  treachery  of  slaves,  and 
the  barbarity  of  soldiers,  f 

Philip,  I7  usurpation,  and  by  conspiracy,  the  suc- 
ceesor  of  the  innocent  and  virtuous  Gordian  Au- 
gustus, was  by  birth  au  Arab,  by  profession  a  robber, 
and  by  temperament  bold,  brave,  treacherous,  and 

*  Hs  w*>  ool;  ninetMD  j«an  of  iga  when  be  «u  mardere<). 
Hit  love  of  learning'  introdoced  Hiritheos  to  his  notice,  whn 
becsms  his  router  <a  rhetoric,  bii  Rrit  miniater,  and  his 
Iktber-in-law — for  he  manieil  ht>  daagbler.  The  genitii  of  the 
father,  and  the  accoinpliihrnentaor  the  daughter,  alone  bri|;htened 
thia  epoch  of  hnital  power. 

t  The  Aogoitan  hittor;. 

r2 
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cruel.  Murdered  in  his  turn,  (an  assassin  gave  him 
the  throne — an  assassin  hurled  him  from  it,)  a  respite 
for  humanity  was  hoped,  from  the  election  of  the 
high-minded  Decius,  who  succeeded  him :  but  he 
was  only  permitted  to  reign,  or  serve,  two  yean. 
His  valour  and  devotedness  to  the  glory  of  Rome 
rendered  him  worthy  of  a  name,  already  so  con- 
serrated  in  its  history ;  and  his  heroic  death  be- 
longed to  the  poetry,  as  well  as  to  tlie  annals  of  his 
country.* 
The  short  and  feeble  reign  of  Valerian,  stamped 
.  as  it  was  with  some  faint  character  of  Ungeriog 
civilization,  passed  rapidly  away ;  and  the  aged  em- 
peror, taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  in  the  Persian  war, 
terminated  his  wretched  life  in  chains  and  cap* 
tivity.    Military  anarchyf  then  exhibited  thirty 

*  The  pereecQtioD  of  the  Christians,  dariDg  this  short  reign, 
was  an  affair  of  party;  the  partiians  of  Philip,  the  riyal  of 
Decins,  were  Christians. 

t  "  What  in  this  age,"  (says  Mootesqaien)  **  was  called  the 
Roman  empire,  was  only  an  irregular  repablic,  not  nnlike  the 
aristocracy  of  Algiers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rale,  that  a  military  goYemment  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  repnbliean  than  monarchical,"  &c. — Considerations  sor  la 
Grandenr  et  laDec-adence  des  Romains. 
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tyrants  at  a  time,  disputing  a  prize  so  fatal  to  the 
winners.  In  the  foreground  of  the  dramatic  terrors 
of  the  times,  stood  conspicuous  the  acccHnplished 
Gallienus,  who,  decorated  by  his  feeble  father  Vale- 
rian with  the  title  of  Oesar,  united  all  the  graces 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  to  all  the  vices  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Heliogabalus. 

Of  the  other  phantom-tyrants  who  started  fortli 
from  various  parts  of  tlie  empire,  in  Italy,  in  Gaul, 
in  lUyria,  and  in  the  East,  (all  taking  the  liame  of 
Caesar,  and  some  enjoying  imperial  power,  by 
sharing  it  with  the  supreme  chief  who  reigned  in 
Rome,)  a  few  there  were,  who,  by  talent  or  by 
valour,  had  assisted  to  defend  tiie  empire  from  the 
increasing  hordes  of  unguessed  barbarians,  who 
came  pouring  through  the  gorges  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  or  from  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  forests, 
like  a  new  creation.* 

Among    these  enlightened    but  ultramontane 

^  Par  I'evftnement  da  rooode  le  plus  extraordinaire,  Rome 
avait  si  bien  an^anti  toas  les  peaples,  qae,  lorsqu'elle  fat  vaiacae 
elle-mdroe,  il  sembla  que  la  terre  en  eut  enfant^de  noaveaax,  pour 
la  detruire. — Montesquiea  Grandear  et  Decadence  des  Romaics, 
Vol.  vi.,  p.  150. 
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usurper?,  who,  by  Btenuning  the  tida  of  destnictioD, 
which  on  every  nde  threatened  tiie  extmctitHi  of  the 
moral  gorurmnent  of  tiie  world,  still  preserved  the 
d^brii  of  civitisataon,  were  two  women,  of  dif- 
ferent re^oDS  and  races,  indeed,  but  characterited 
alike  by  all  the  qualities  of  temperament  and  mind, 
which  distinguish  womanhood  in  its  highest  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  peculiarity,— high  intuitive 
perception,  quick  feelings,  devoted  ejections,  deep- 
seated  indignation,  deathless  resentments,  and  in- 
domptable  perseverance.  They  both  attained  the 
great  objects  for  which  they  aspired  — justice,  and 
power  for  those  they  loved— end  they  both  fell  vic- 
tims, not  to  their  own  crimes,  but  to  their  virtues. 
These  were  Victoria,  the  heroine  of  the  West,  and 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East. 

The  invasion  of  the  em[Hre  by  the  Qoths,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  century,  (when  Clau- 
dius the  second  *  impersonated  the  shadowy  part 
of  emperor,  and  when  a  succession  of  usurpers  in 
the  east  and  west  assumed  the  purple,  and  dis- 
puted the  power  of  supreme  authority,}  brought 
•  A.D.  370. 
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rain  and  invasion  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  anil 
induced  the  necessity  of  laising  new  walls  for  ite 
defence,  wHch  the  Romans  of  nuse  prosperous  ages 
would  never  have  4^nwd  necessary  to  protect  the 
"  seat  of  the  empire  from  the  inroads  of  barba- 
rians." 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  tbe  Qoths,  and  that 
of  bis  immortal  general  and  successor  Aurelian  over 
the  Alemanni,  restored,  however,  the  arms  of  Borne 
to  their  ancient  superiori^  over  tbe  barbarianB  of 
tbe  north.*  But  to  chastise  domestic  tyrants,  and 
to  re-unite  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  empire, 
was  a  task  reserved  for  the  second  of  these  warlike 
emperors. 

Though  Aurelian,  on  arriving  at  the  throne,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  tbe 
frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  lllyricum  and  Thrace, 
confined  the  limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Sp^n,  and 
Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  still 
possessed  by  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of  so  numerous 
a  list,  had  hithecto  escaped  the  dangers  of  their 
situatjoD,  and  mmntained  their  supremacy :  "  to 
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complete  the  ignommy  of  Rome,  these  rival  po- 
tentates were  women/** 

Among  the  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  who  bad 
previously  arisen  and  fallen  in  Gaul,  was  Marcus 
Victorinus,  distinguished  for  his  valour  and  his  po- 
litical  genius.   He  had  been  educated  by  his  mother 
Aurelia  Victoria,  called  '^  the  heroine  of  the  west  j-f- 
and  was  associated  in  the  empire  by  Posthumus^ 
the  tyrant  of  the  Gauls."    Victorinus  maintained 
his  rank  and  influence  for  five  years  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  divided  throne  of  the  empire ;  but 
at  length  falling  a  victim  to  his  private  vices,  he 
was  assassinated  at  Cologne  by  *^a  conspiracy  of 
jealous  husbands." 

Victoria,  when  she  saw  not  only  her  son  but  her 
grandson  perish,  wept  some  natural  tears ;  but,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  women  of  her  race,  she  dried  them 
soon;  and,  instead  of  lamenting  the  murdered, 
flew  to  avenge  their  death,  and  to  save  the  throne  fiur 
Craul,  which  she  had  rescued  from  the  despotism  of 

*  Gibbon, 
f  Segur.    Pollio  EMigQS  her  an  article  among  the  thirtj 
tyrants. — Hist.  Aognst.,  p.  200. 
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Rome.  She  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  inspired  the  soldiers  with  a  confidence 
in  her  divine-righted  womanhood,  which  induced 
them  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy,  to  obey  her 
commands,  and  to  ^ve  her  the  title  of  '*  mother  of 
armies/* 

She   conducted  herself  with  that  lofty  pride, 
that    firm  tranquillity,  which   equally  announce 
physical  courage,  and  moral  concentration,  ren- 
dering her  worthy  of  the  title.     She  made  head 
against  Gallienus,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
she  caused  Tetricus  to  be  elected  emperor  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  was  yet  but  the  governor  of 
Acquitaine.    She  even  for  a  time  set  the  power 
and  arms  of  Aurelian  at  defiance,  with  the  same 
daimtless  spirit  with  which  she  opposed  the  power  of 
Gallienus.    ^  After  the  murder  of  so  many  valiant 
princes/'    (says  Gibbon)    **  it   is    somewhat  re- 
markable, that  a  female  for  a  long  time  controlled 
the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more  singular 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victo- 
rinus.    The  arms  and  treasures  of  Victoria  enabled 
her  successively  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on 

p6 
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the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour,  under 
the  name  of  those  dependent  emperors.  Money  of 
copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her 
name;  she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and 
mother  of  the  camps :  her  power  ended  only  with 
her  life ;  but  her  life  was,  perhaps,  shortened  by 
the  ingratitude  of  Tetricus." 

While  the  magnanimous  Victoria  gave  away 
thrones,  she  could  not  give  the  spirit  and  the 
genius  that  were  necessary,  in  times  so  troublous,  to 
preserve  them.    She  had  placed  **  her  nominee,*' 
Tetricus,  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  he 
reigned  the  slave  of  a  licentious  army,  and  only  de- 
livered himself  from  his  bondage  by  an  act  of  base- 
ness and  treachery,  which  gained  him  the  protec- 
tion of  Aurelian,  and  the  odious  suspicion  of  having 
murdered  his  heroic  benefSetctress,*  and  betrayed 
his  partizans. 

The  mysterious  death  of  Victoria  was  followed 
by  the  memorable  battle  of  Chalons  in  Champagne, 

*  A.  171.  **  Victoria  ne  Barv^ut  que  quelques  mois  &  la  do  • 
mi  nation  de  ce  prince ;  on  a  preteoda  que  Tetricas,  jaloaz  de  sa 
trop  grande  antorit^,  lai  avait  ot6  la  vie." — Hist  Univ. 
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which  gave  victory  to  AureUan,  entl  immortalized 
the  treachery,  cowardice,  and  criielty  of  Tetricus. 
Aurelian,  acknowledged  emperor  from  the  wall  of 
Antooine  to  the  colmmis  of  Hercules,  had  now 
only  one  rebel  power  to  contend  with.  The 
*'  heroine  of  the  west "  was  no  more  !  But  there 
was  Btill  another  rebel  to  man's  despotic  power 
to  vanquish,  another  woman  to  subdue ;  and  Aure- 
lian, the  mighty  conqueror  and  emperor,  turned 
his  arms  against  "  the  queen  of  the  East,*'  the 
last  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  still  wore  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  retcuned  the  imperial  dignity, 
with  the  title  of  Augusta. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire — Zeoobia. 

Ddbikg  the  anarchical  reign  and  divided  sway  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  (whose  father  Valerian  was 
held  in  captivity  by  *^  the  great  king/*  who  had 
already  humbled  Rome,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a 
force  wliich  recalled  the  armies  of  Artaxences,)  a 
newpoUtical  power  suddenly  sprung  up  amidst  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  East.  This  power,  (a  political 
phenomenon,  like  the  produce  of  some  sudden 
eruption  in  the  natural  world)  was  created  by  the 
energy  and  genius  of  a  woman  y  and  it  swept  over  the 
hosts  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Sun,  humbling  the 
pride,  and  checking  the  rapid  course  of  the  haughty 
representatives  of  Cyrus  and  Mandane. 

Amidst  the  most  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  there 
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bloomed  an  oasis,  (like  some  island  Eden  rising 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean)  which,  from  the  beauty 
and  shade  of  its  palms,  bore  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
and  which  tradition  assumed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  Tadmor  of  King  Solomon.    Its  pure  air,  its 
numerous  springs,  and  fruitful  soU,  with  its  happy 
position,  (between  the  gulph  of  Persia  and  the 
Mediterranean)  had  made  it  a  halt  for  the  caravans, 
which  bore  to  Rome  and  to  the  remotest  nations  of 
its  empire  tlie  rich  productions  of  India.    For  the 
mutual  commercial  benefits  it  conferred  on  the 
Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  the  little  republic  of 
the  desert   had  been  long  suffered  to  maintain 
a  peaceable  obscurity;  and  it  still  preserved  an 
humble  neutrality,  until  it  was  suddenly  raised  to 
be  the  capital  of  an  empire,  and  to  stand  forth  the 
rival  of  Rome  herself. 

Odenatus,  the  brave  chief  of  that  peculiar  tribe 
of  Arabs  called  Saracens,  who  rather  dwelt  in 
than  reigned  over  the  desert  regions  that  surround 
Palmyra,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
Sapor,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
with    the   voluntary   offer   of  his  homage,  and 
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with  costly  pre§eDto  to  bribe  his  friendship.  Sapor 
received  both  with  contempt,  threw  the  presents 
into  tlie  water,  and  ordered  the  donor  to  come  ia 
person,  and  (his  bands  tied  behind  his  back,)  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign  master. 

The  Arab  chief  writhed  under  the  insult.  But 
there  was  one  ibr  ever  near  him,  in  war  or  peace— 
in  the  fight,  or  in  the  chase .—  who  urged  him  to 
avenge  it  \  and  who,  pouring  her  "  spirit  into  his 
ear,"  *  encouraged  him  to  take  arms  against  "  the 
greatest  king  of  the  earth,*'  to  oppose  his  own  wan- 
dering Arabs  to  the  Persian  phalanx,  and,  fighting 
for  his  booour  and  independence,  to  conquer,  or  to 
die. 

The  council,  like  the  enterprise,  seemed  more 
than  human  I  But  Odenatus  listened  to  it,  as 
though  it  were  oracular ;  for  it  came  from  Zenobia, 
his  wife,  companion,  and  friend,  the  supposed  de- 
scended from  Semiramis,  and  from  the  Ptolemies, 
a  woman,  in  genius  and  patriotiBm  resembling  her 

■  Non  alitsr  etiain,  coojoge  auDetm  qua  mnltonim  watentit 
fortior  marito  faiuw  perhibetQr,  molieroiD  omaiam  nobiliuim* 
OrieDUlinm  fnmiDRmin,  et  nt  Coroeliiu  Capitoliniu  MMrit, 
■pccitmuima. — Trebellioi  Pollio  io  triginU  T]rt*Doii. 
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immediate  ancestress  Cleopatra.  ''  If  the  doubtful 
achievements  of  Semiramis  be  excepted/'  says 
Gibbon,  ''  Zenobia,  perhaps,  was  the  only  female, 
whose  superior  genius  broke  through  the  servile 
indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  climate,  the 
manners,  (and  the  institutions)  of  Asia." 

To  a  mind,  whose  resources  assisted  to  raise  her 
husband  from  a  private  station  to  a  throne,  she 
united  a  person,  whose  beauty  the  dryest  and 
sternest  historians  have  deigned  to  celebrate.    The 
philosophy  of  GKbbon,  and  the  scepticism  of  Bayle, 
have  alike  paused,  while  their  flattered  imagi- 
nation lingered  over  pages  of  the  personal  gos- 
sipiy  of  Pollio,  in  which  the  charms  of  Zenobia 
were  enumerated,  from  the  **  dark  flashes  of  her 
large  black  eyes,^  to  the  ^*  pearly  lustre  of  her  beau- 
tiful teeth."  *  Her  voice,  like  her  mind,  was  strong 
and  harmonious,  and  her  manly  understanding, 
strengthened  and  developed  by  study,  enabled  her, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fatigues  of  war  and  of  the  chase, 

*  *'  Ocnlia  sapra  modam  vigentibas,  nigris,  spiritas  divini, 
TenoBtatis  incredibilis :  tantas  candor  Iq  dentibas,  nt  margaritaa 
earn  pleriqae  patareut  habere,  dod  dentea/* — Pollio.  Eyes  and 
teeth  never  had  "  une  ploa  belle  immortality.** 
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to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  Greek,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Egyptian  languages ;  all  of.  which  she  spoke 
with  grace  and  purity :  and,  though  she  did  not 
venture  to  converse  in  Latin,  she  was  learned  in 
every  branch  of  its  literature. 

Such  was  Zenobia,  when  her  counsels  worked  on 
Odenatus,  and  encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  war; 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  its  success,  a  success 
to  which  she  mainly  contributed.*    Her  eloquence, 
her  beauty,  and  her  genius,  are  allowed  by  all 
writers  to  have  had  a  miraculous  effect  on  the  ardent 
temperaments  and   fervid   spirits  of  the  warm- 
blooded  sons  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Arabs  of  all 
tribes  and  denominations  crowded  to  her  stan- 
dard, panting  to  resent  the  wrongs  of  the  brave 
chief,  whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  husband. 
The  forces  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia  thus  became 
so  considerable,  as  to  induce  the  Roman  legions  to 
join  them,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
common  enemy.    Zenobia,  (who  had  enured  her 

^  **  Eile  contribna  beaacoop  aax  grandes  ▼ictoires  qo'il 
(Odenate)  reroporta  sur  les  Penes,  etqniconservdrent  rorieiitaux 
Romains." — Bayle. 
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constitution  to  fatigue)  disdaining  to  take  the  field 
in  a  covered  carriage,  (like  the  ladies  of  the  Persian 
camp)  appeared  on  horseback,  in  a  military  habit, 
and  in  all  the  brilliant  panoply  of  war.  Sometimes 
she  descended  from  her  Arab  charger,  and  marched 
6n  foot  for  many  miles  across  the  Syrian  desert,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops.  It  was  thus,  when  at  the 
side  of  her  husband,  she  first  encountered  the  Per- 
sian army,  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  engagement  that  ensued  was  long  and 
doubtful ;  but  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  light 
Arab  cohorts  prevailed  over  the  ponderous  unwieldy 
armament  of  ^*the  great  king.''  The  Persians 
gave  way;  Mesopotamia,  Nisibis,  and  Carne,  were 
taken.  The  troops  of  Sapor  were  cut  to  pieces, 
his  treasures  plundered,  his  women  made  prisoners, 
and  Sapor  himself  pursued  to  the  very  walls  of  his 
gorgeous  city  of  Ctesiphon,  (the  rival  of  Babylon), 
above  whose  ramparts  the  Roman  eagles  and  the 
palmy  standards  of  Zenobia  soon  fluttered.*   - 

*  Anrelian  bears  tettimony  of  tbit  fact  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  senate  in  the  following  terras.  Audio,  P.  C.  mihi  objici  qnod 
non  virile  manas  iropleverim,  2U»nobiam  triuniphandfk  Nee  illi 
qai  me  reprehend  ant,  satis  landarent,  si  sderent  quaiis  ilia  est 
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Sapor  and  Zenobia  are  now  but  sounds^  repre- 
senting to  men^s  minds  the  passing  incarnations  of 
great  passions  and  great  powers,  which,  sixteen 
centuries  back,  influenced  the  destinies  and  happi. 
ness  of  society.  But,  while  of  these  splendid  exist- 
ences not  a  particle  of  dust  remains,  the  local  features 
of  the  grand  wild  scene  on  which  they  played  their 
parts  are  still  the  same ;  and  in  their  sublime  dura* 
bility  they  seem  to  mock  the  brief  supremacy  of 
self-sufficient  humanity.  The  Diola  still  rolls  on 
its  tributary  stream  into  the  Tigris,  as  when  it 
reflected  from  its  shores  the  sunny  banners  of 
Persia,  and  the  green  standards  of  Palmyra.  The 
mounds  of  Ctesiphon  *  still  attract  the  distant  gaze 
of  the  travellers  of  the  caravan  from  AleppQ  to 

molier,  qaam  pmdent  ia  conciltis,  qaam  ooostanB  in  dispoaitioDi- 
baa,  qaam  erga  militea  grayia,  qaam  larga  qaam  necessitaa 
poatalet,  qaam  tristia  qaam  aeveritaa  poocat.  Posaam  dicere 
iltiaa  eaae  qaod  Odeaatua  Peraaa  vicit,  ac,'  fagato  Sapore,  Cteai- 
phoDtem  oaqae  pervenit,  &c — Trebelliaa  Pollio  in  triginta  Ty- 
rannia. 

*  "  Ctaaiphon  waa  the  aecond  of  the  two  citiea,  the  grandeur 
of  which  oontribated  to  the  progreesUe  annihilation  of  Babylon. 
It  stood  opposite  to  Seleacia,  on  the  banka  of  the  Tigris.*' — 
See  Excursions  to  the  Ruins  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  in 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Trarela  in  Mesopotamia. 
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Bagdad ;  and  the  plain,  which  spreads  fistr  and  wide 
round  the  area  of  the  ruined  city,  once  the.  scene  of 
fierce .  ccMnbat  between  the  Persians  and  Arabians, 
now  affords  a  covert  to  the  hare  and  the  ga2selle, 
where  they  repose  in  peace  among  the  fragments  of 
extinct  dynasties,  and  browse  luxuriously  on  the 
aromatic  heath,  whose  soil  the  blood  of  kings  and 
heroes  have  ennobled. 

That  the  success  of  Odenatus  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  ascribable  to  the  incomparable  prudence 
and  fortitude  of  Zenobia,  is  affirmed  by  Gibbon. 
*'  Their  splendid  victories  over  the  great  king," 
he  says,  *'  whom  they  twice  pursued  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
united  fame  and  power.  The  armies  which  they 
commanded,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had 
saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns  than 
these  invincible  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  revered  the  strangers  who  had  avenged  their 
captive  emperor,  and  even  the  insensible  son  of 
Valerian  accepted  Odenatus  for  his  legitimate  col- 
league." He  granted  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
empress  to  ZSenobia,  with  the  title  of  Augusta. 
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These  distinctions,  vcorded  by  the /iairuaiU  em- 
peror to  the  saviours  of  hia  throne  and  power, 
covered  the  indolent  Gallienus  with  ridicule  ;  and 
enrolled  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  in  the  imperial 
list  of  "  the  thirty  grants." 

When  the  paciiicatiun  of  the  East  b;  the  victo- 
ries of  the  king  and  queen  of  Palmyra  (as  they  were 
now  styled)  had  been  ratified,  and  when  Odenatus 
and  Zeuobia  with  their  children  and  friends  were 
beginning  to  enj<^  all  tlie  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  at  their  beautiful  capital  of  the  desert,  the  days 
and  glory  of  Odenatus  were  suddenly  terminated 
by  assassination.  Meeoniue,  his  nephew,  ambitious 
of  his  uncle's  throne^  sought  to  possess  it  by 
treachery  and  murder ;  and  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity, in  the  &miliarity  of  private  intercourse,  to 
assassinate  both  him  and  his  eldest  son  Herod.  * 

Surrounded  by  a  feeble  band  of  partjzans,  the 
young  and  unnatural  assassin  had  scarcely  assumed 

•  The  itory  of  the  crimo  of  Mteonias  ii  T»rionBly  told.  Soma 
ot  ths  accoont*  kre  cmifuied  and  incontigtent.  In  (be  AoKiuUn 
hiltor;,  the  marder  of  OdenKtoi  i>  ucribed  to  >  ditpata  batweeo 
the  ancla  anil  nephew  u  k  hunting  paxtj,  in  wbieh  Iha  latter 
dared  to  dart  hia  javelin  before  that  of  the  rojral  sportsman. 


I 
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the  title  of  Angustus,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  Zenobia  defeated  his  intentions,  and 
sacrificed  the  self-styled  emperor  to  the  manes  of 
her  husband  and  his  son.^ 

Supported  by  thcT  faithful  friends  of  her  deceased 
husband,  the  idol  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  people, 
and  the  pride  even  of  the  wealthy  magnates  of  PaU 
myra,  (to  whose  splendid  city  of  palaces  she  had 
given  a  reflection  of  her  own  glory)  2«enobia  was 
proclaimed  the  successor  most  worthy  to  fill  the 
throne  of  her  husbeuid.  For  six  years  she  governed 
Palmyra,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  f  with  manly  counsels 
and  womanly  humanity. 

*  Herod,  the  ton  of  Odenatas.  was  not  by  Zenobia.  He  was 
a  yooog  roan  of  soft  and  etfeminate  temper,  and  so  childish  in  his 
habits  and  pursuits,  that  his  parents  were  wont  to  send  him  pre- 
sents of  gems  and  toys,  found  among  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  received  with  delight.  This  fact  proTes  that  his  illus- 
trious stepmother  did  not  merit  the  epithet  of  "Maratre,**  be- 
stowed on  her  by  a  Oreek  historian ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  all  the  faults  attributed  to  Zenobia  are  given,  as  "  ou 
dits,'*  her  great  deeds  are  recorded  as  historical  truths,  to  which 
the  most  implacable  of  her  enemies,  as  well  as  the  most  carelees 
of  her  detractors,  bear  witness. 

f  Noo  seulement  elle  conserva  les  provinces  qui  avaient  6t6 
BOOS  Tob^issaDce  d'Odenat,  mais  elle  cooquitaossiTEgypte,  et  se 
pr^parait  k  d*autres  conquStes,  lorsqne  TEmperenr  Aurelien  lai 
alia  fisire  hi  guerre. — Bayle. 
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But  she  governed  not  for  herself;  she  professed 
to  rule  only  for  the  interests  and  during  the 
minority  of  her  three  sons.  To  the  first  bom  she 
had  given  a  Latin  name,  to  the  second  a  Greek,  to  the 
third  a  Syrian  ;*  for,  with  an  ambition  that  '^  grew 
with  what  it  fed  on/'  Zenobia,  proud  of  her  im- 
perial title  of  '*  Augusta,"  and  t)ver-excited  by 
maternal  feeling,  and  by  her  own  splendid  success  in 
all  her  enterprizes,  had  destined  her  elder  son  to 
reign  in  Rome,  her  second  over  Greece,  and  her 
youngest  over  the  Asiatic  kingdom^  of  which  she 
proudly  considered  herself  as  the  foundress. 

By  the  death  of  Odenatus,  that  imperial  title  and 
authority  was  at  an  end,  which  the  senate  had 
granted  him  only  as  a  personal  distinction.  '^  But 
his  martial  widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the  Roman 
generals  who  was  sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into 
Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;"  and  increased  her  power  by  the  defieat  of 
those  from  wh(»n  it  was  derived. 

^  HerenpeanuB,  Timolans,  amd  Yaballtth. —  It  was  thaa  that 
Catherine  of  Raasia  created  **  foregone  conclusions  *'  in  favour 
of  her  grandsons. 
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Raised  by  high  motives  and  ennobling  pursuits 
above  all  the  petty  passions  which  so  frequently 
perplex  a  female  reign,  even  more  than  foreign  ad- 
versaries,  the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia  was 
guarded  by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of  prudent 
policy.  **  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could 
calm  her  resentment :  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish, 
she  could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her 
strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  on  every 
proper  occasion  she  appeared  magnificent  and 
liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of  Arabia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  soli- 
cited her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenatus, 
which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  tc  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  Emperor  Claudius  ac- 
knowledged her  merit,  and  was  content  that,  while 
he  pursued  the  Gothic  war,  she  should  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  East." 

The  conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  said  to 
have  been  *'  attended  with  some  ambiguity  ;*'  nor 
ia  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of 
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erecting  an  independent  Ewd  hostile  monarchy : 
for  she  blended  with  the  popular  mannere  of 
Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the  courts  of 
Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same  adora- 
tion that  was  pcud  to  the  successors  of  Cyrris. 
"  She  bestowed  on  her  three  sons  a  Latin  educa- 
tion, and  often  showed  them  to  the  troops  adorned 
with  the  imperial  porple.  For  herself  she  reserred 
the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubtful  title  of 
'  Queen  of  the  East.' "  * 

During  this  happiest  and  most  glorious  epoch  of 
her  life,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  intellectual 
occupations.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an 
epitome  of  oriental  history,  (for  history  she  was 
wont  to  say  was  "  the  true  science  of  kings,")  and 
she  &miliarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Htmier  and 
Plato,  ander  the  tuition  of  her  preceptor  and  first 

*  Qibbon.  "Hilant  i-propo*  la  doncear,"  (t>;i  one  of  the 
Uteft  hiitoriuia,  who  hkia  bomo  totimony  to  ths  wiw  nipx  of 
one  oftfae  feebler  lei)  "  raglint  ft-propoi  la  doaccaret  ktiv^riti, 
prodigae  d'or  et  d'hoooeon  poor  ceax  qui  Mrruent  tea  detaeiDi, 
die  Agalk  «a  habiUt£  lea  plna  grandi  roia.  Amie  dea  lettrea,  elte 
bonoradeucompagDia,etGOTDbUdetftTennlecelibreLoiiBU),qDi 
troDia  aoaTeut  dans  le  geoie  de  cetta  rrnoa  la  module  da  labLime 
qa'il  non*  ttpprit  k  coniikitre. — Sagar,  HUt.  UntT. 
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minister,  the  well-known  Greek  writer,  Longinus. 
No  cotemporary  sovereign  is  represented  as  being 
capable  of  such  high  pursuits  ;  nor  did  any  sove- 
reign of  any  time  select  a  wiser  or  more  illustrious 
minister;  nor  any  minister  ever  serve  a  more 
enlightened  and  judicious  sovereign^  of  either 
sex. 

But,  while  on  one  side  Zenobia  devoted  herself  to 
Pagan  learning,   and,  loaded   with   wealth   and 
favours  the  most  eminent  Pagan  writer  of  the  age, 
she  was  not  only  suspe<ited  of  professing  the  Jewish 
doctrines,  and  of  favouring  its  writers,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  entered  freely  into  the  religious 
quarrels  by  which  the  Christians  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  were  beginning  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  their  own  great  cause.     Zenobia,  herself  a 
platonist,  was  well  adapted  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  and  subtilties  with  which  the  contending 
Christian  councils  were  mingling  the  pure  and 
simple  moralities  of  Christ ;  and  the  queen  of  the 
East,  in  the  midst  of  her  complicated  duties  and 
pursuits,  political  and   literary,  became,  in   her 
miraculous  versatility,  the  protectress  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  against  the  synodical 
persecutions  of  the  council  of  Antioch  :  the  bishop 
was  accused  of  adopting  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  a 
vol..  II.  Q 
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doctrine  which  Zenobia  was  suBpected  of  peculiarly 
favouring.  •' 

From  occupatiotui  bo  ennobling,  and  eo  Bjnri- 
tual,  the  philosophic  legislatress  of  Palmyta  was 
suddenly  drawn  off,  by  the  Bstoauding  intelligence 
of  the  immediate  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian  into  Asia,  who,  after  his  victories  in  the  west, 
and  the  death  of  Victoria,  was  resolved  on  turning 
the  whole  force  of  his  prowess  against  the  queen  of 
the  East. 

Aurelian,  (the  successor  of  the  feeble  Clau- 
dius II.,)  one  of  the  bravest,  fiercest,  and  most  in- 
vincible of  Rome's  barbarian  emperors,  was  the 
offspring  of  a  Pannonion  peasant;  and  of  a  frail  and 
inferior  priestess  of  the  sun.  He  had  owed  the 
fortunes  of  his  private  life,  and  the  glory  of  his 
public  career,  to  his  matchless  valour  and  nucon> 
querable  enei^es,  qualities  which  evraituaUy  raised 
him  frmn  a  common  soldier  to  the  throne  of  the 

*  "  St.  Athanue  djt  qa'ella  Atoit  joive,  ce  qn'  Abal&nge  icrjt 
wpiit  lai,  nuii*  an  moiiu  ella  laJTOit  beftoccnp  lea  aentunena  d«a 
Jaifs,  et  no  pretend  qae  co  fat  k  cauM  d'elle,  qoe  Paul  de  Samo* 
Mte.  Jfiqoed'Aiitioehe,  dnqnel  elle  Suit  protectrice,  tomba  dana 
fh^riaifl  d'Art^mon,  dont  lea  (entimeDi  touchant  J^Biu-ChriM 
approcbaieat  fort  de  ceux  de  la  ajD^pigiie."  De  TillemoDt,  cttad 
by  Bajle.  who,  boweTcr,  wUb:  —  '*  Poor  persoader  inx,  gea* 
qn'etle  ito'it  joiTe  de  religion,  il  faadroit  qa'il  all^;Dtt  d'aetrel 
timoignagei.— Diet.  Art.  Zenoble. 
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empire.  The  reputation  of  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  nine  hundred  enemies,  marks  his  bravery 
and  ferocity.  But  the  severe  and  rigid  nerve  of 
the  soldier  rarely  yielded  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
man ;  and  the  judge  who  sustained  without  emotion 
the  sight  of  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  and  inflicted 
the  cruellest  deaths,  mistook  that  for  a  virtue,  which 
was  only  the  irresistible  propensity  to  cruelty,  of  one 
defective  in  all  the  higher  and  softer  qualities,  which 
spirituaUze  man. 

His  piety  was  also  an  extreme;  and  it  was 
marked  by  the  grossest  superstition  :  still  his  devo- 
tion to  the  god  of  light,  (which  the  ^^  fortunate 
peasant"^  had  imbibed  with  the  milk  of  his  mother's 
bosom,)  was  the  only  sentiment,  in  which  some 
tincture  of  an  imaginative  feeling  brightened  the 
density  of  his  rigid  organization. 

The  temple  raised  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  his 
own  tutelar  deity,  irradiated  with  gold  and  jewels, 
is  said  never  to  have  been  surpassed,  even  by  those 
altars  which  now  glorify  the  same  site,  in  that 
Christian  temple,  which  is  unrivalled  in  beauty  and 
magnificence.  Firm  of  purpose,  and  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  mental  concentration,  the  unlettered 
soldier  was  yet  destitute  of  all  the  ordinary  advan- 
tages of  education ;  and  his  laconic  and  characteristic 

q2 
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epistles  are  said  to  have  been  so  interlarded  with 
the  idiom  of  the  camp,  as  to  be  Fcarcely  intelligible,  to 
those  uninitiated  in  the  military  rhetoric  of  the  age. 

After  having  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war, 
severely  chastized  the  Germans,  and  recovered 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
unfortunate  Tetricus,  Aurelian  resolved  on  de- 
stroying another  proud  monarchy,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia.  But  above 
all,  he  resolved  on  humbling  the  pride  of  the  con- 
queress  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt,  the  one  sole  survi- 
ving opponent  of  Rome  and  its  victorious  emperor, 
the  as  yet  unconquered  and  irresistible  Zenobia. 

Having  established  some  legislative  regulations, 
(useful,  indeed,  and  expedient,  but  marked  with  the 
impression  of  his  fearful  severity,)  having  fortified 
Rome,  so  recently  invaded  by  the  barbarians,  (ex- 
tending its  boundaries,  and  raising  its  walls,)  Au- 
relian was  free  to  execute  his  great  and  darling 
design ;  and  he  left  Italy,  to  give  battle  to  Zenobia, 
who,  since  her  recent  conquests  of  Egypt,  had 
crowned  her  eldest  son,  and  given  him  the  title  of  a 
*'  Roman  emperor." 

Aurelian  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  by  which 
a  barbarian  enemy  impeded  his  progress;  and, 
fighting  his  way  through  Sclavonia,  Thrace,  and 
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Byzantium,  poured  down  upon  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  mighty  even  for  Rome. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure  on  this  expe- 
dition, there  was  obviously  a  rapid  recklessness  in 
all  his  movements ;  and  his  violence,  or  his  lenity, 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  career  of  conquest,  or  of  for- 
giveness, was  marked  with  an  obvious  impatience, 
as  if  some  greater  glory  was  yet  to  be  achieved,  than 
the  submission  of  By  thinia,  and  the  capture  of  An- 
cyra.  Even  the  unexpected  mercy  with  which  he 
treated  the  countrymen  of  ApoUonius  the  philoso- 
pher, his  mildness  to  the  unpunished  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  were  an  anomaly  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  relentless  of  conquerors  and  of  men. .  By  thus 
conciliating  the  confidence  of  the  Syrians,  his  salu- 
tary edicts  brought  him  more  quickly  to  the  gates 
of  Emesa,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Palmyra. 

^*  Aurelian  would  have  disdained  to  confess,  that 
he  had  passed  into  Asia,  solely  to  meet  face  to  face 
the  victorious  heroine,  whose  sex  alone  could  have 
rendered  her  an  object  of  contempt :"  yet  that  the 
conquest  of  Zenobia  was  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion, history  has  left  no  doubt. 

The  queen  of  the  East  would  have  ill  deserved 
her  reputation  for  vigilance  and  forethought, 
had  she  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the 
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west  to  approach  within  a  hucdred  miles  of  her 
capital,  without  taking  such  precautions  as  were 
characteristic  of  an  able  general,  and  a  profound 
BtateBWoman.  A  part  of  her  army,  therefore,  were 
promptly  stationed  along  the  shores  of  the  Orootes, 
near  Antioch,  Aurelian  attacked  and  put  it  to 
flight,  by  a  stratagem  worthy  of  his  profomid 
military  experience ;  and  Zenobia  (undismayed) 
waited  his  approach  in  the  pluns  of  Emesa,  at  the 
head  of  seventy  thousand  men-at-arms.  This  force 
she  animated  by  her  presence  and  her  eloquence, 
while  she  devolved  the  execution  of  her  orders  to 
her  general  in  chief,  Zabdas,  who  had  signalized 
his  valour  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  her  staff,  (to  use 
the  military  phrase  of  modem  times)  but  more 
conspicuous  by  her  own  lofty  deportment  and  un- 
rivalled beauty,  the  queen  of  the  East  appeared 
mounted  on  an  Arab  steed,  uniting  in  her  person 
and  dress  all  that  was  at  once  most  characteristic 
of  the  woman,  the  sovereign,  and  the  warrior.  Her 
rich  robe  was  surmounted  by  armour  of  solid  gold, 
studded  with  jewels ;  her  plumed  helmet  was  bound 
by  a  royal  diadem  of  costly  gems ;  and  ber  right 
arm  was  bared  to  the  elbow,  that  she  might  be  free 
to  wield  the  flashing  lance,  borne  in  her  firm  grasp. 
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It  was  thus  she  presented  herself  to  the  most 
fonnidable  of  her  enemies,  (but  most  passionate  of 
her  admirers  and  eulogists) .  Her  brilliant  army  was 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  light  archers,  with  a 
cavalry  habited  in  an  armour  of  complete  and 
polished  steel.  But  troops  of  Arabs,  fleet,  quick, 
and  intelligent,  (as  their  descendants,  who  at  no 
distant  day  from,  the  battle  of  Emesa  kindled  the 
light  of  mind  in  Europe,  and  then  disappeared  like 
the  genii  of  their  own  bright  £eibles)  perpetually 
hovered  round  the  queen  of  their  deserts,  in  de- 
sultory bands.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  harass 
the  more  disciplined  and  rigid  legions  of  the  Roman 
army,  in  their  march  over  the  desert. 

Aurelian  drew  up  in  the  plain  of  Emesa,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  armament,  principally  composed 
of  the  veteran  troops,  whose  fierce  valour  had  been 
well  tried  in  the  Allemanic  wars.  This  dense  stern 
body  was  flanked  by  a  swarthy  phalanx  of  Moorish 
and  lUyrian  horse.  All  the  prowess  of  a  Roman 
army,  led  on  by  its  emperor,  (and  that  emperor  the 
conqueror  of  half  the  world,)  lent  its  effect  to  the 
brightest  battle-field  the  sim  had  ever  shone  on ! 
Before  this  scene,  its  masses,  groupings,  and  fore- 
ground figures,  the  imagination  pauses,  in  the 
gratification  of  its  highest  enjoyments :  and,  until 
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the  fixedness  of  the  rival  annies  was  broken  up  hy 
the  war-word  of  their  commanders,  •  they,  too, 
may  have  paused  and  gazed  upon  each  other,  with  an 
interest,  whose  expression  no  art  could  seize,  nor 
■poebcy  embody. 

Aurelion  and  Zenobia  may  have  now  met, 
for  the  first  time,  face  to  &ce,  lance  to  lance, 
the  Augustus  and  Augusta  of  that  disputed  world, 
which  they  had  hitherto  divided  between  them. 
They  met  in  the  splendid  region,  where,  we  are 
told,  God  first  Created  man,  and  gave  him  woman 
to  be  an  help  and  a  mate  unto  him ;  and  they  repre- 
sented in  their  own  persona  and  organization,  those 
respective  attributes,  by  which  the  sexes,  through 
the  awful  sweep  of  five  thousand  years,  had  been 
distinctly  and  severally  characterized  and  go- 
verned. 

Zenobia,  in  her  in  tellectual  aspirations  and  ma- 
ternal impulses,  was  the  champion  of  moral  force 
and  human  afiectious — fighting  the  battle  of  mind 
and  country,  for  her  children,  and  for  philosophy ; 
Aurelian  warred  to  establish  the  right  of  might, 

•  At  Emeu.  The  Templs  of  tbe  San  at  Eibbm  wu  that  tt 
whose  altira  Heliogabaloa  h&d  leried.  Qibbon  observes  that  Ze- 
nobia was  present  both  at  tbe  battles  of  Antioch  and  Emesa, 
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to  place  power  on  its  broadest  basis,  to  raise  tyranny 
to  its  extremest  pointy  and  to  check  the  inroads  of 
reform,  by  the  resistance  of  military  prowess ! 

The  destiny  of  an  empire,  and  through  that  em- 
pire of  the  world,  was  thus  placed  at  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle,  which  was  long,  bloody,  and  terrible 
on  both  sides.  The  onset  of  Zenobia  was  a  woman's 
charge,  petulant  and  brilliant ;  and  the  heavy  Moor- 
ish and  niyrian  cavalry  of  the  imperial  army  were 
unable  to  sustain  its  shock,  and  suddenly  gave  way. 

Aurelian,  indignant  at  the  success  of  this  female 
general,  attacked  the  Palmyrans  with  fury;  but 
Zenobia  encouraged  her  troops  by  her  spirit  .and 
her  eloquence.  The  imperial  infantry  had  already 
exhausted  their  quivers,  and  fled  in  real  or  affected 
disorder ;  the  imprudent  victors,  when  exhausted  in 
the  pursuit,  were,  in  their  turn,  discomfited  in  a 
desultory  combat :  the  stratagem  won  the  day  for 
Rome.  Zenobia,  routed,  but  not  discouraged,  made 
an  able  retreat  upon  Palmyra,  and  secured  her  re* 
maining  forces  within  its  walls.  Making  every  pre- 
paration for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  addressing  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  of  her  capital  with  her  usual 
intrepidity,  telling  them  '^  that  the  last  moment 
of  her  life  should  be  that  of  her  reign,"  —  she 
awaited  the  enemy. 

Q  5 
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Aurelian  followed  close  upon  the  retreating  army; 
but,  in  his  march  between  Eknesa  and  Falmyta, 
auCFered  much  from  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the 
harassing  Arabs,  whose  light  and  fugitive  troops 
watched  the  fit  moment  of  surprise,  and  eluded  the 
slow  pursuit  of  the  motB  disciplined,  but  less  active 
Roman  legions.  Arrived  before  Palmyra,  the  em- 
peror found  that  its  siege  would  be  an  object  far 
more  difficult  and  important  than  be  or  his  most 
experienced  generals  had  contemplated. 

Aurelian  pressed  the  attacks  in  person  with  in- 
cessant vigour ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  view  of  the 
fairy  palace  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  gleaming 
through  the  palms  of  its  gardens,  stimulated  his 
efforts.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  fixed  his 
gaze,  at  the  moment  when  an  arrow,  winged  firom 
the  walls,  reached  his  person,  and  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  while  rankling  under 
this  infliction,  that  he  wrote  to  the  senate  his  me- 
morable despatch,  which,  in  defending  his  own 
delays,  and  the  protraction  of  the  siege,  has  im- 
mortalized the  genius  and  prowess  of  his  enemy. 

"  The  R(»nan  people,"  says  Aurelian,  "  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations  of 
stones,  of  arrows,  and  erery  fqpecies  of  missile 
weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with 
two  or  three  balist»;  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
from  her  military  ^ogines.  The  fear  of  punish- 
ment has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage. 
Yet,  still  I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome, 
who  have  hitherto  been  fieivourable  to  all  my  under- 
takings/' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  pious  confidence, 
Aurelian  became  so  doubtful  of  the  event  of  the 
siege,  that  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  propose 
terms  of  an  advantageous  capitulation.  He  ofiered 
to  the  queen  a  splendid  retreat,  and  to  the  citizens, 
their  ancient  privileges.  Zenobia  rejected  his 
offer,  accompanying  her  refusal  with  irony.  Her 
letter,  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  breathed  a 
spirit  wortiiy  of  a  hero,  and  a  patriot.  Its  super- 
scription was  ''  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East,  to  An- 
relian  Augustus.'' 

'*  It  is  not/*  (she  observes)  "  by  writing,  but  by 
arms,  that  the  submission  you  require  from  me  can 
be  obtained.  You  have  dared  to  propose  my  sur- 
render to  your  prowess.  But  you  forget  that 
Cleopatra  preferred  death  to  servitude.  The  Sara- 
cens, the  Persians,  the  Armenians,  are  marching  to 
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my  aid^  and  how  are  you  to  resbt  our  united  forces, 
who  have  been  more  than  once  scared  by  the  plun- 
dering Arabs  of  the  desert?  When  you  shall  see 
me  march  at  the  head  of  my  allies,  you  will  not  re- 
peat an  insolent  proposition,  as  though  you  were 
already  my  conqueror  and  master/' 

This  haughty  reply  silenced  the  hopes  of  Aure- 
lian,  and  sharpened  his  resentments.  He  attacked 
Palmyra  with  fresh  vigour,  but  he  failed  to  triumph 
either  over  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  garrison, 
or  the  indomptable  spirit  of  the  queen. 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  em- 
peror marched  against  them,  and  challenged  them 
to  a  pitched  battle;  but  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  by  which  he  bribed  the  Saracens  and  Arme- 
nians  to  defection,  are  thought  to  have  served  his 
cause  more  powerfully,  than  the  arms  of  his  legions. 

Palmyra,  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  her  natural 
allies,  and  disheartened  by  the  death  of  Sapor,  was 
further  weakened  by  a  famine  and  fearful  morta- 
lity !     The  possibility  of  further  resistance  was  at 

* 

an  end.  The  rich  magnates  of  the  magnificent 
Palmyra  were  not  superior  to  the  desire  of  saving 
their  splendid  palaces,  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
national  independence ;  and  all  were  ready  to  sur- 
render.   But  the  firmness  of  2^nobia  still  held 
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out.  Supported  by  the  expectation  that  eventually 
famine  must  compel  the  Roman  army  to  repass 
the  desert^  encouraged  by  the  councils  of  her 
minister  Lionginus,  and  animated  by  her  hopes  and 
fears  for  her  children,  their  safety,  and  their  for- 
tunes, she  refused  to  surrender. 

The  valour  and  perseverance  of  Aurelian,  how- 
ever, overcame  every  obstacle.  From  every  part  of 
Syria,  ^'a  regular  convoy  safely  arrived  in  the 
Roman  camp,  which  was  increased  by  the  return  of 
Probus  with  his  victorious  troops  from  the  recon- 
quest  of  Egypt.^'  It  was  then,  when  all  was  lost 
save  her  own  honour,  that  Zenobia  resolved  to 
escape  the  ignominy  of  a  capture,  and  to  fly. 
Two  of  her  youthful  sons  were  no  more  5  but 
she  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  her  two  daughters, 
and  of  her  younger  boy  Vaballath,  as  is  proved  by 
their  having  long  survived  the  disastrous  day,  which 
rose  upon  the  captivity  of  Palmyra. 

2tfenobia,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  of  her  drome- 
daries, directed  her  flight  to  the  Euphrates,  (sixty 
miles  from  Palmyra)  and  reached  its  shores  in 
safety,  with  the  intention  of  passing  into  Persia, 
and  claiming  protection  from  her  new  allies.  She 
had  escaped  from  Palmyra  under  the  shadows  of 
evening.    Miraculously  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
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the  Roman  outposts,  she  arrived,  (probably  by 
the  wonderous  fleetoess  of  the  dromedary,)  *  in 
the  early  moraing  at  that  point  of  the  mighty  riyer, 
beneath  and  above  which,  a  tunnel  and  a  bridge 
were  supposed  to  have  connected  the  two  royal 
palaces  of  Babylon,  which  stood  on  either  side. 

But  of  the  ''  golden  dty,"  the  ^  lady  of  king- 
doms,''  '^the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excel- 
lency," f  what  remained  to  raise  the  spirit  and 
cheer  the  hopes  of  the  fugitive  descendant  of  its 
foundress?  The  Euphrates  then,  as  now,  %  rolled 
on  majestically  through  mounds  of  ruins  and  hills 
of  rubbish,  which  once  were  temples,  palaces,  and 
gardens,  '^  gates  of  brass,'*  and  '*  broad  walls,'' 
(the  all  that  remained  of  ^'  the  glory  of  kingdoms,*' 
'^  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth.")  The  frag- 
ments of  its  **  pleasant  palaces  "  were  already,  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  *^  the  possessions  of  the 
bittern,  and  doleful  creatures ;"  and  the  presence 
of  the  last  and  lonely  representative  of  Semiramis 
may  have  startled  them  from  their  lairs,  on  a  spot 
where  **  the  Arabian  ventured  not  to  pitch  his 
tent." 

*  The  Arabs  affirm  that  the  dromedary  or  camel  will  ran  oTer 
as  much  groand  in  one  day  as  horses  can  perform  in  eight  or  too. 
— Bnffun. 

f  Isaiah.  X  Pliny. 
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One  great  fragment  existed  then  (and  still  exists) 
rising  above  all,  which  Alexander  had  gazed  on 
with  wonder  and  envy  —  the  tower  of  Belus !  — a 
fragment^  which,  taken  with  all  the  poetry  of  deso- 
lation that  surrounded  it,  may  have  first  brought 
home  to  the  bosom  of  the  queen  of  the  East  a  con- 
viction and  a  feeling,  to  which  much  of  her  after 
conduct  might  be  attributable !  What,  indeed, 
was  Palmyra  to  Babylon  ?  and  what  was  the  end 
and  object  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  mere  vain- 
glorious and  personal  ambition  ?  The  mounds  of 
Babylon,  and  the  formless  fragments  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  were  sublime  and  ready  answers  ! 

It  was  in  this  scene,  so  humiliating  to  the  last 
great  foundress  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  that  Ze- 
nobia  may  have  fully  awakened  from  the  false 
dreams  of  glory,  and  felt  how  far  beyond  their 
highest  accomplishments  were  the  affections  of  Na- 
ture I  All  the  mother  may  then  have  superseded  the 
high  excitements  of  the  potentate ;  and  the  queen, 
who  had  so  lately,  in  the  flushed  spirit  of  her 
heroism  and  of  her  disappointed  vengeance,  resolved 
on  self-destruction,  may  have  here  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  far  more  difficult  sacrifice :  she  may 
have  resolved  to  live :  for,  Zenobia,  unlike  Cleo- 
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patnii  though  defeated  and  bereaved,  had  yet  some- 
thing to  live  for  —  her  children  !* 

The  bark  which  was  to  convey  her  over  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  land  of  her  allies,  was  already 
touching  the  shore,  when  a  corps  of  Roman  cavalry^ 
sent  in  her  pursuit  by  Aurelian,  arrived  on  the  spot ; 
and  Zenobia,  when  on  the  point  of  embarking,  was 
seized  and  brought  prisoner  to  the  imperial  head- 
quarters. 

That  a  change  had  come  over  ttie  mind  and 
spirits  of  Zenobia,  in  this  most  awful  epoch  of  her 
life,  was  testified  by  her  conduct  and  manner  from 
the  moment  of  her  captivity ;  for  a  calm  and  pas- 
sionless dignity  from  thenceforth  is  said  to  have 
marked  her  deportment.  Aurelian,  whose  little 
mind  and  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  every 
species  of  mortifying  insult,  could  not  restrain  his 
impetuous  tauntings,  when  she  first  appeared  in  his 
tent.  Suddenly  bursting  forth,  with  all  the  bruta- 
lity of  the  lUyrian  peasant,  and  the  abruptness  of 

*  In  discoTering  the  doubtful  cui  bono  of  all  things,  Zenobia 
may  have  well  despised  the  pride  of  stoicism,  and  its  ostentattoos 
display  of  unnatural  insensibility ;  and  have  preferred  living  for 
her  family,  to  dying  for  the  sake  of  a  name.  This  heroism,  far 
greater  than  an  act  of  self-destruction,  has,  however,  been  brought 
against  her  to  prove  that,  **  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  arti- 
ficial, so  it  is  seldom  steady  or  consistent." — Gibbon. 
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the  despotic  soldier,  he  asked  her,  ''how  she,  a 
woman,  had  dared  to  oppose  the  power  of  man, 
her  lord  and  master ;  and,  above  all,  to  set  herself 
up  in  authority  against  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
Rome  and  its  mighty  emperors  I*' 

The  answer  of  Zenobia  was  adroit  and  womanly, 
at  once  firm  and  respectful : — *^  I  acknowledge  you 
alone,"  (she  said)  *'  as  worthy  of  title  of  emperor ; 
but  for  your  predecessors  Gallienus  and  Claudius, 
they  were  unworthyof  a  throne,  which  they  permitted 
to  be  overthrown,  and  which  I  upheld  and  saved  for 
them." 

To  this  fact,  to  which  Aurelian  himself  had 
borne  testimony,  he  replied  by  referring  to  a  council 
of  war  the  fate  of  the  captive  queen  and  her  parti* 
zans;  although  he  had  already  in  his  omnipo- 
tence decided,  that  she  should  live  to  grace  his 
triumph,  and  to  be  humbled  by  his  clemency  ! 

The  Roman  soldiers,  however,  in  their  brutal 
fury,  opposed  themselves  to  the  edict  of  their  em- 
peror :  they  cried  aloud  and  with  furious  yells  for 
the  life  of  Zenobia*  The  emperor  with  difficulty  re« 
sisted  the  demands  of  these  tyrants  over  all  tyrants, 
who  panted  to  tear  his  illustrious  prisoner  to 
pieces ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  offer  to  them,  as  an 
expiatory  victim,  her  counsellor  and  minister,  the 
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immortal  Longinus^  whom  he  himself  affected  to 
consider  as  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  daring 
resistance  which  Zenobia  had  made  to  his  own  power 
and  prowess.  The  woman,  however,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  bcmd  of  Arabs,  had  taken  tiie  field  against 
the  Persians,  wanted  no  other  counsellor  than  her 
own  brave  spirit,  to  impel  her  to  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  she  had  founded,  against  tlie  ambitious 
aggression  even  of  Aurelian  himself. 

Longinus,  the  sublime  philosopher,  the  zealous 
minister,  the  devoted  friend,  was  led  forth  to  a 
public  execution,  by  order  of  the  conqueror  of  his 
sovereign  and  disciple,  Aurelian ;  and  still  farther 
to  glut  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  savage  soldiers, 
the  greatest  writer  of  his  age,  (whose  glorious  works 
are  still  raising  the  human  mind  in  its  own  con- 
sideration) was  permitted  to  be  tortured  to  death. 
The  current  of  the  Latie  deUa  Lupa  was  still 
running  strong  in  the  Roman  temperament,  when 
Aurelian  and  his  victorious  legions  could  gloat 
over  the  lingering  agonies  and  palpitating  fibres  of 
one,  whose  death,  like  his  life,  had  illustrated  '^  the 
great  sublime  he  drew."* 

*  **  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  followed  the  exe- 
cutioDer»  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on 
his  afflicted  friends." — ^Gibbon. 
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That  Longinus  perished  the  victim  of  his  zeal 
for  Zenobia,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  his 
miserable  fate  was  due  to  her  weakness  or  ingrati- 
tude, there  is  no  proof.  The  feeble  and  unsupported 
suppositions  of  the  writers,  who  have  furnished 
modem  historians  with  their  philippics  against  Ze» 
nobia,  are  not  worthy  of  confidence,  when  weighed 
against  the  undeniable  facts  of  her  life  and  cha- 
racter, and  against  the  well-known  cruelty  and 
avenging  temperament  of  Aurelian.  Successful 
sovereigns  have  always  had  laudatory  historiogra- 
phers, and  Aurelian  had  his ;  but  the  defeated 
and  unfortunate  Zenobia  had  no  fiedthful  chronicler 
to  tell  her  story,  and  to  make  her  defence.  He, 
whose  genius  she  honoured,  and  who  best  knew  her 
motives,  would  have  best  written  her  history,  and 
that  of  the  times  she  lived  in,  had  he  not  perished  pre- 
maturely by  a  cruel  death.  He  died  not,  however,  as 
has  been  written,  '^  the  innocent  victim  of  his  sove- 
reign's fears,"  but  the  selected  victim  of  the  unlet- 
tered tyrant,  who,  in  punishing  the  uncompromising 
minister,  was  ^'  incapable  of  being  moved  by  the 
genius  and  the  learning,  which  had  served  equally 
to  harmonize  and  elevate  the  souls  of  Longinus  and 
Zenobia." 
The  insignificant  retailer  of  the  on-dits  of  this 
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dark  and  illiterate  epoch  of  antiquity,  Vopisciu,  who 
took  Aurelian  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  historical 
romances,*  is  the  authority  quoted  by  a  modem,  who 
is  himself  a  great  authority,  for  the  supposition  that 
Zenobia  "  ignominously  purchased  her  own  life,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  fame  and  friends."  But  what 
were  the  ^'  friends"  of  the  bereaved  and  conquered 
Zenobia  to  her  imperial  rival  and  conqueror  ?  Had 
he  not  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  last  of  the  thirty 

*  FlaTiUB  Vopiscat,  in  the  reign  of  Diocleeian,  com- 
poeed  the  history  of  Anrelian,  and  of  some  of  hit  immediate  sac- 
eessors,  which  ekes  oat  the  not  very  authentic  compilation  of  the 
Augastan  history,  llie  negative  eulogiom  passed  on  Vo- 
hisens  hy  a  modem  French  critic,  is  worth  citing :  "  qnoiqae  ce 
n*est  pas  un  bon  autenr,  il  est  cependant  moins  manvais  qoetons 
les  antres,  doot  on  a  fait  nne  compilation  ponr  composer,*'  THis- 
torisB  Angnstn  Scriptores.  Zosimns  (the  other  author,  who 
furnishes  Gibbon  with  references  against  Zeoobia,  was  a  Greek 
writer  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  of  whom  little  is  known,  ex* 
ceptthat  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  empire  from  Augustus  to  Dio- 
destan.  He  was  a  lealous  supporter  of  the  old  church  of  Paganism, 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  he  very  favourable  to  the  philosophical 
pupil  of  Longinus,  who  favoured  the  Jews,  and  protected  a  Chris- 
tian bishop:  **  car  il  voyait  avec  peine  s*etablir  sur  les  mines  dela 
religion  de  ses  p^res  celle  des  chr^tiens ;  et  de  cette  opinion  pen  re- 
flechie,  et  de  son  zdle  pour  sa  religion,  naissent  des  traits  de  par- 
tiality, dont  on  pent  excuser  I'faomme,  mais  non  pas  l*historien  !** 
Such  were  the  historians  on  whose  opinions  Gibbon  formed  his  own 
idea  of  Zenobia*s  latter  conduct.  Longinus  and  Zenobia,  (had  such 
scribblers  written  in  their  times.)  would  have  laughed  at  opinions 
thus  hazarded,  on  events  so  far  removed  from  the  sera  tiny  of 
the  calumnious  inditers. 
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tyrants,  the  '' Augusta,"  who  had  disputed  the 
empire  with  him  in  his  power? — and  bow  was  she 
compelled  to  ofier  such  a  price  for  her  own  life,  as 
the  lives  of  her  friends,  when  to  preserve  that  life, 
for  the  illustration  of  his  own  vain-glorious  triumph, 
(the  matchless  pearl  that  was  to  give  lustre  to  the 
victor^s  crown)  was  the  ambition  and  fondest  hope 
of  Aurelian's  pride  and  policy  ? 

After  the  conquest  of  Palmyra,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Egypt,  followed  the 
well-known  triumphal  entry  of  Aurelian  into 
Bome ;  and  ''  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,'^ 
(says  the  great  historian  of  its  decline  and  fall,) 
*'  no  general  had  more  nobly  deserved  a  triumph 
than  Aurelian,  nor  was  a  triumph  ever  celebrated 
with  superior  pride  and  magnificence."  So  long 
and  various,  indeed,  was  the  pomp  of  this  cere- 
mony, that  though  it  began  with  the  dawn,  it 
was  still  winding  its  gorgeous  way  to  the  capital, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  twilight;  and  the  great 
hero  of  the  mighty  melo-drama  did  not  reach 
his  palace  till  it  was  dark.  The  multitudinous 
people  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  the  expression 
of  their  **  unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude/' 

The  pomp  opened  with  an  unwieldy  procession  of 
four  royal  tigers,  twenty  elephants,  and  two  huh- 
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dred  wild  and  curious  animate,  the  produce  of 
every  clime  and  region  of  the  north,  east,  and 
south*  These  grim  and  most  fearful  images  of 
brute  force  in  all  its  most  reckless  savagery,  were 
followed  close,  by  sixteen  hundred  men,  formed  in 
the  pride  of  Nature's  finest  type,  who  were  then 
wending  their  melancholy  way  to  horrid  immola- 
tion. Chosen  for  their  strength  and  symmetry, 
to  grace  the  triumph,  they  were  destined  with 
the  morning's  light  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts,  in  whose  track  they  now  followed,— for  the 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  glory 
of  their  emperor.  The  victims  thus  set  apart  fiom 
the  lists  of  humanity,  were  stigmatized  with  the 
name  of  Gladiators ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless, 
men :  men  such  as  the  chisel  of  the  noblest  of  all 
the  arts  has  recorded  them,  for  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  posterity.^ 

Close  upon  this  frightful  spectacle,  so  calculated 
to  strike  terror  and  pity  upon  every  heart,  came  the 
chariots  thatwere  loaded  with  the  spolia  opima ; — an 
evidence  of  the  gorgeous  puerility  and  mean  ambition 
of  the  worshipped  gods  and  tyrants  of  Rome.  They 
consisted  of  the  plundered  wealth  of  Asia,  and  the 
arms  and  ensigns  of  the  conquered  nations^  who 
had  vainly  struggled  for  independence  against  su* 

*  The  dying  Gladiator  of  the  Capitol. 
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perior  force.  But  amidst  these  spoils  of  war^  there 
was  one  sumpter-chariot  loaded  with  household 
elegancies,  with  articles  of  royal  and  domestic  mag- 
nificence, gold  and  silver  plate  of  Greek  and  Indian 
workmanship,  carpets  of  Persia,  and  urns  of  Egypt, 
chairs  of  ivory,  and  ewers  gemmed  with  precious 
stones.  All  these  were  piled  together,  in  artful 
disorder. 

The  Roman  people  must  have  gazed  on  these 
monuments  of  a  barbarian  civilization  with  envy 
and  wonder ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  multitude  may  have  moistened,  as,  amid^ 
this  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  palace-home  of  the 
queen  of  the  East,*  they  discovered  even  her  very 
wardrobe,  her  rich  Syrian  tunics,  her  Persian 
diadem,  and  imperial  mantle :  for  such  was  the 
meanness  of  the  conqueror,  '^who  so  nobly  de- 
served a  triumph,"  that  the  minutest  articles  of  Ze- 
nobia*s  toilet  were  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze  I 
Perhaps,  too,  in  derision  of  the  pedantic  woman,  her 
golden  stylus,  and  the  roUs  on  which  she  had  written 
her  "  History  of  the  East,**  together  with  the  works 
of  Longinu8,t  whose  preservation,  above  all  others, 

*  *'  Zenobia  airoait  le  fatte,  et  voalait  qne  sa  coar  6gal&t  en 
•plendear  ceUedoa  rois  de  Perie. — Hiat.  UniTer.,  Segur. 

t  These  were  at  that  time  ▼olaminoaa,  though  oow  redaced  to 
the  tingle  treatise  on  the  tnblime.  Longinna  waa  named  *'  the 
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posterity  would  most  have  coveted,  may  have  been 
among  these  precious  spoils. : 

After  these  came  the  ambassadors  from  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  earth,  from  Ethiopia,  China, 
Persia,  Arabia,  India,  and  Bactriana ;  their  rich 
and  picturesque  dresses  were  called  in  to  aid  the 
scenic  e£Fect,  and  their  own  presence  in  Rome  was 
employed  to  confirm  the  fame  and  power  of  the 
emperor ! 

Crowns  of  gold,  too,  *'  the  offerings  of  grateful 
cities,''  which  Aurelicm  had  plundered  and  depopu- 
lated, and  other  offerings  from  nations  he  had  en- 
slaved, equally  grateful,  relieved  the  eye,  between 
the  passage  of  these  living  tributes  to  his  glory. 
Then  came  the  train  of  captives,  who  best  attested 
the  great  northern  victories  of  AureUan,  warriors 
of  a  new  creation,  the  free  children  of  the  forests,  the 
wild  sons  of  the  mountain  and  the  hill.  Often  de- 
feated, but  never  subdued  or  exterminated,  their 
races  continued  to  pour  forth  from  age  to  age,  in 

living  library."  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  '*  was  foood  in 
an  old  monastic  library  at  Bale,  in  1554,  by  Frangois  Rofaentel. 
The  world  probably  owes  the  loss  of  his  **  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Greek  Authors/*  to  the  barbarian  plunder  of  Aarelian*8  sol- 
diers, when  they  took  Palmyra,  or  to  the  paltry  rengeanoe  of 
the  emperor,  alter  he  had  pat  the  illastdoos  author  to  death. 
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increasiog  multitudes^  and  with  deathless  energies, 
till  Rome  and  all  her  greatness  was  trampled  under 
their  victorious  steps.  These  were  the  Franks,  the 
GaulSj^  the  Sarmatians^  and  the  Vandals,  each  tribe 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  standards  and  inscrip- 
tions. 

On  one  of  these  banners  was  emblazoned  '*  the 
Amazons,"  a  name  given  in  irony,  or  in  policy,  to  a 
little  band  of  women,  remarkable  for  their  heroic 
beauty,  who  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  fighting  at  their  husband^s  sides:  ''for  among 
barbarian  nations,  women  have  often  been  found  so 
fighting/' — a  violence,  indeed,  done  to  Nature,  but 
done  by  Nature  herself,  and  sanctified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  unfortunate  Emperor  Tetricus*  followed,— 
the  representative  of  her,  who  made  him  emperor, 
of  Victoria,  *'  the  heroine  of  the  west."  But  every 
eye,  disregarding  all  the  other  captives,  was  strained 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  greater  than  all ! — 
the  Roman  Augusta  —  the  rival  of  Aurelian, — ^the 
queen  of  the  East !  She  appeared  at  last,  on 
foot,  preceding  her  own  magnificent  chariot,  thd 

*  Tetricas  was  accompanied  by  hia  sop.  Thsj  wpre  both  id 
the  Gallic  costume,  trowsers,  a  saffron  tnpic,  and  a  purple  mantle  i 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  French  fashions  on  record. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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trium{>hal  car  in  which  she  had  once  hoped  to  enter 
the  gates  of  Rome  as  its  empress  mother !  Her 
heautiftd  figure  was  fettered  by  pcMiderons  ma- 
nacles of  gold,  and  the  chains  which  encircled  her 
neck  were  so  weighty,  that  a  slave  walked  beside 
her  to  support  them,  as  she  moved  in  the  majesty 
of  her  humiliation.  She  seemed  almost  to  fidnt 
under  the  weight  of  the  jeleels,  with  which  her  en- 
feebled, yet  queen-like  person,  was  decorated  and 
encumbered .  Not  so  her  conqueror,  who  followed 
her  steps  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  ele- 
phants : 

«*  Aloft,  in  awfiil  slate. 
The  godlike  hero  sate—** 

the  crowned   ''  Deus  **  and  "  Dominus  "  *  of  a 
new  species  of  worship. 

The  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army  closed 
the  procession :  but,  lonidst  their  shouts  of  joy, 
some  symptoms  of  discontecft  were  manifested  by 
the ''  conscript  fathers,''  who,  inth^r  €sprt/«fe  coy^pt, 
as  men  and  magistrates,  could  not  suppress  a 
rising  murmur,  when  the  *'  haughty  emperor  thus 
exposed  to  ignominy  a  Roman  and  a  magistrate,  in 

*  See  the  medals  of  Aureliao.  Sach  boraage  had  been 
rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Ciesars ;  bat  the  title  of 
'*  oar  lord  and  emperor'*  was  given  by  the  people,  and  accepted 
hv  the  later  sovereigns. 
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the  person  o£  the  ex-emperor  Tetricus.  Fo^  the 
Roman  empre6B«  however,  who  much  more  than  shared 
this  ''  ignominy/'  there  was  no  sympathy !  None  at 
least  wa3  openly  demonstrated;  though  among  the 
women  some  proud-feeUng  hearts  may  have  swelled, 
as  this  noUe  creature,  this  &xthful  wife,  this  devoted 
mother,  this  spirited  queen,  trod  her  doleful  way  to  the 
capitol  in  chains,  where  she  was  so  worthy  to  he 
crowned. 

They  may  have  even  felt  their  own  wrongs  in  her's, 
and  wept  as  they  gased  on  tiie  fellen  greatness  of  this 
glory  of  theb  sex  ;  and  if  one  man  of  genius,  or  of 
learning,  mingled  with  the  brute  mass  of  a  degraded 
population,  he,  too,  may  have  considered  the  intel- 
lectual queen,  the  friend  of  Longinus,  the  lover  of 
science  and  philosophy,  with  a  far  other  sentiment, 
than  that,  which  he  was  forced  to  affect,  in  lavishing 
loud  vivats  on  the  hero,  whose  glory  was  founded  on 
the  destruction  and  misery  of  the  species ! 

On  this  great  occasion,  the  moral  triumph  was  the. 
woman's ;  the  gorgeous  and  theatrical  solenmity  was 
her  master's !  Posterity  must  now  judge  between 
them  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  triumph, 
granted  to  a  hero,  that  it  opened  with  tigers,  and 
ended  with  slaves. 

r2 
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It  had  been  customary,  upon  all  such  oocasicms,  to 
strangle  those  princes  who  had  unsucoessfully  ap' 
posed  the  Soman  anns,  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
thrones  and  freedom  ;  and  their  execution  was  per- 
petrated as  soon  as  the  triumphal  pomp  had  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  capitol.  It  was  the  wiser  lenity  of 
the  Bmperor  Anrelian  to  spare  the  lives  ofthe  two  un- 
fortunate sovereigns  he  had  defeated,  and  to  permit 
Tetricus  and  Zenobia  to  enjoy  an  honourable  repose. 
Aurelian  presented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  viUa  at 
Tivoli,  in  place  of  the  kingdom  he  had  ravaged  fitmi 
her. 

Thither  she  retired  with  her  two  daughters  and 
her  son,  elevated,  not  degraded,  to  the  rank  of 
a  Roman  matron ;  and  if  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  the  deserted  palaces  of  Palmyra  may  s^xne- 
times  have  recurred  to  her,  amidst  the  pleasant 
paradise  of  Tivoli,  the  affections  of  Nature  must 
have  compensated  her  for  the  extinction  of  that 
false  grandeur,  which  her  ambition  had  led  her  to 
seek,  at  the  expense  of  her  happiness  and  repose.  She 
had  taken  Semiramis  and  Cleopatra  for  the  models  of 
the  heroic  portions  of  her  life ;  like  the  first,  she  had 
legislated  and  reformed ;  while,  like  the  second,  she 
had  carried  on  the  tradition  of  mind  by  her  encou- 
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ragement  of  the  learned ;  and,  like  both,  her  moral 
energies  fell  only  before  that  physical  force  which 
then  governed  the  universal  world!  In  her  latter 
days  the  queen  of  the  Bast  emulated  the  virtues 
of  Cornelia,  and  may  have  recalled  them  to  the 
Romans  by  her  example  and  her  life.  Her  intel- 
lectual posterity,  illustrating  a  new  phasis  of  so- 
ciety in  the  fifth  century,  *  bore  evidence  to  the 
most  ancient  of  all  dogmas  —  that  great  and  good 
mothers  are  the  true  foimdresses  of  the  dynasties  of 
genius.  They  were  so  in  the  great  days  of  Israel ; 
and  they  were  so  in  the  best  days  of  Rome. 

*  Zenobios,  Bishop  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  it 
BQpposed  by  Baron ias  to  have  been  descendant  of  the  Qneen  of 
Paimyra. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Women  of  the  Empire — Valeria— Theodorm — Prieca — Helena. 

The  ini^fnificeDt  triumph  accorded  by  the  Koaaii 
anny  and  people  to  the  most  warlike  and  fortiiaate 
of  emperors,  was  quickly  followed  by  his  assassination! 
The  pride  of  Aurelian  had  long  been  offensive  to  the 
senate ;  his  cruelty  was  feared  by  all  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Rome,  who  suffered  from  its  exer- 
cise ;  and  his  ignorant  and  haughty  impatience  of  all 
civil  institutions,  evinced  his  intention  of  governing 
by  tiie  sword  that  empire,  which  he  vauntingly  as- 
serted he  had  won  by  the  sword ! 

The  greatest  general,  and  the  worst  politician  of  his 
time,  Aurelian,  was  better  fitted  to  ^mmand  an 
army,  than  to  govern  a  state ;  and  the  acts  of  se- 
verity with  which  he  fiUed  up  the  short  interval,  be- 
tween his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  and  his 
departure  from  it  for  the  East,  were  abhorrent  to 
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policy,  to  justice,  and  humanity.  ''  The  executioners 
were  &tigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the  un- 
happy senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of  its 
most  illustrious  members." 

The  excuse  for  this  seyerity  was  an  Insurrection  of 
the  workmen  of  the  nunt  ;*— its  excesses^  the  result 
of  his  own  cruel  tempenment,  to  which  the  excite- 
ment of  sheddii]^  blood  was  a  necessary  indulgence. 
Five  months  after  his  '^  triumph/'  when  on  his  march 
near  Byaantium,  he  fell  a  nctim  to  9k  military  and 
domestic  conspiracy^  and  was  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  generals,  whom  he  had  n^ost 
trusted. 

The  close  of  the  third  century  found  the  Roman 
world  a  prey  to  a  ferocious  soldiexy,  to  sanguinary 
tyrants,  and  to  the  perpetual  incursions  of  those 
bmve  and  reckless  barbarians,  whose  conquests 
over  existing  civilization  were  about  to  change  the 
whole  condition  of  society.  From  time  to  time, 
some  few  great  individuals  appeared  upon  the  blood- 
stained arena  of  thp  empire,  who,  by  their  military 
skill,  high  discipline,  and  dauntless  spirits,  upheld  its 
greatness.  They  were  chiefly  military  adventurers 
finom  the  warlike  province  of  Qlyrium.    After  the 

*  One  of  tbe  cariiait  Urikei  oo  reoorrt. 
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death*  of  the  good  And  wise  Tacitas,  (tiie  descendant 
of  the  historian,  and  successor  of  Anrelian,)  tiie  pea- 
santry of  tiiat  province,  "who  had  ahieady  given 
Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  tiie  sinking  empire/'  had 
an  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  Probus, 
whose  victories  over  tiie  barbarians  of  all  nations  re* 
lieved  Rome  from  its  most  pressing  dangers,  and 
raised  its  proud  eagles  once  more,  on  the  shores  of  the 
remotest  rivers  of  the  north. 

The  great  legislative  talents  of  Probus  would  have 
been  equally  beneficial  to  the  ruined  people  as  his 
conquests,  had  they  been  permitted  to  have  taken 
effect ;  but  his  imprudence  in  neglecting  to  court  that 
military  popularity,  by  which  tiie  wisest,  Hke  the 
worst,  were  destined  to  be  governed,  deprived  Rome 
of  one  of  the  best  of  her  emperors.  Probus,  while 
superintending  in  person  the  draining  of  the  marshes 
of  Sirmium,  (more  attentive  to  tiie  interests  of  man- 
kind than  to  the  indulgence  of  his  troops,)  was  urging 
on  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  task,  when  they  sud- 
denly broke  forth  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  attacked 
his  person.    He  flew  for  refuge  to  a  lofty  tower,  but 

fled  in  vain.    The  tower  was  forced,  and  a  thousand 

« 

swords  were  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  him,  who,  a 
moment  before,  these  slaves  and  tyrants  had  honoured 
as  a  god,  and  addressed  as  tiieir  "  lord." 
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A  new  reign,  as  uaual^  was  followed  by  a,  new 
murder.  The  ambiguous  death  of  the  short-lived 
and  excellent  Emperor  Carius,  made  way  for  his 
eldest  son  Carinus,  who  added  the  vices^of  Helioga* 
balus  to  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.  At  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil 
warin  Rome,  he,  too,  fell  in  his  turn  a  victim  to  pri* 
vate  vengeance ;  having  been  miucdered  by  a  tribune, 
whose  wife  he  had  seduced. 

The  glorious  and  protracted  reign  of  Dioclesian 
which  followed,  gave  breathing  time  to  exhausted 
humanity,  and  again  left  an  opening  in  the  dark  vista 
of  anarchical  story,  throu^  which  the  light  of  wo- 
man's mind  shone  forth,  —  faintly,  indeed,  but  still 
steadily.  The  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  emperors 
which  Rome  had  ever  possessed,  was  as  abject  as  his 
character  was  elevated.  His  mother  was  a  slave  in 
the  family  of  a  noble  Roman  senator ;  and  the  name 
of  his  father  must  have  been  at  least  doubtful,  since 
the  son  took  for  his  own  one  derived  from  the  little 
town  of  his  mother's  birth  and  parentage— Diocles,  or 
Doclea,  in  Dalmatia. 

That  the  freedom  of  the  parents  had  been  obtained, 
was  proved  by  the  son's  being  permitted  to  take  the 
profession  of  arms.    From  that  moment,  he  forced 

r5 


his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  by  every  species  of 
merit  best  calculated  to  obtain  success,  till  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  at  a  time  when  such  an  occu^ 
pant  was  most  necessary  to  save  it  from  sinking. 

The  genius  which  raised  the  son  of  a  slave  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  still  presided  over  the  great  reign 
of  Dioclesian  ;  and  from  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  to 
his  voluntary  abdication,  almost  every  act  was  marked 
as  the  unprecedented  experiment  of  a  great  and  ori- 
ginal mind.  His  early  introduction  of  a  new  form  of 
admbuBtratioD,  his  early  association  of  Mazimian  into 
the  government,  and  his  adoption  of  two  younger  col- 
leagues, which  gave  to  Rome  two  Augusti  and  two 
Caesars  at  the  same  time,  was  followed  by  the  well 
distributed  departments  c^  the  elder  and  younger 
imperial  chiefs,  and  by  the  harmony  and  union 
of  all.  This  union  which  cemented  their  power, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  dissonance  of  character 
and  dispari^  of  talents,  was  among  the  moral  miracles 
effected  by  one,  who,  though  bom  a  slave,  taught  the 
world  that  Nature  knows  no  distinction  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  Sivours, 

Maximian,  whom  Dioclesian  had  associated  in  his 
own  supreme  power,  was  a  brave,  ignorant,  and  ^- 
terate  peasant,  a  gallant  and  discii^ined  soldier,  who 
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well  justified  by  his  stature,  strength^  and  volition, 
the  n^thical  name,  bestowed  pn  him  by  his  imperial 
patron — thatof'Augustus-Herculius."  For  himself, 
Dioclesian  took  the  god-like  title  of  Jovius.  The  two 
epithets,  if  intended  to  represent  the  elements  of  brute 
force  inherent  in  one,  and  the  high  endowment  of 
reason,  and  moral  government  in  the  other,  were  re- 
spectively applicable  to  two  men,  so  dissimilar, 
and  yet  ao  well  associated  for  the  interests  of  the 
times. 

The  two  younger  Caesars  who  were  called  on  to 
share  in  the  labours  of  a  government,  which  was  still 
that  of  the  world,  were  Galerius,  who  had  been 
raised  firom  the  pastoral  profession  of  a  herdsman,  to 
be  the  victorious  general  of  an  army }  and  Constan- 
tius,  whose  gentler  birth  and  nobler  character  were 
derived  from  his  illustrious  mother  Butropia,  the 
niece  of  the  Bmperor  Claudius. 

To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  this  political  union, 
by  ties  of  a  tenderer  nature,  the  two  reigning  em- 
perors, Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  adopted  each,  one  of 
their  new  associates  as  his  son.  Dioclesian  assumed 
the  character  of  &ther  to  the  rude  Galerius,  and  Maxi* 
mian  to  the  more  refinedand  well-bom  Constantius ; 
while  each  of  the  August!  obliged  his  adopted  won  to 
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repudiate  faifl  already  wedded  wife,  and  to  aBSttme 
the  dangerous  honours  of  an  imperial  8«i4n*law : 
ihtis  barterkig  faith  and  independence  for  power  and 
rank. 

To  the  herdsman  of  Sardaea,  (the  CeB8ar*Armenta- 
rius  of  the  wits  of  Rome,)  was  given  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  tiie  Emperor  Diodesian.  A  creatore  so 
lovely,  and  so  gifted,  so  high  in  rank  and  public 
estimation,  may  have  readily  recondled  the  rough 
soldier  to  his  separation  from  the  humbler  and  coarser 
partner  of  the  peasant's  choice.  Constantius  became 
the  husband  of  Flavia  Theodora,  1}ie  step-daughter  of 
Maximian,  and  only  child  of  Butropia,  by  a  noble 
Syrian,  her  first  husband. 

The  wit  of  Theodora  was  an  inheritance  from  her 
mother,  and  her  beauty  is  attested  by  her  medals : 
yet  thus  portioned,  with  such  advantages  of  person 
and  of  birth,  there  was  an  obvious  reluctance  to  this 
illustrious  marriage  on  the  part  of  Constantius ;  and 
Dioclesian  gave  a  singular  importance  to  his  divorce, 
by  every  legal  form,  that  could  mark  the  validity  of  the 
first  marriage,  and  his  own  suspicion  of  the  preference 
felt  by  the  new  Csesar,  for  tiie  eariier  ties  of  his  youtii, 
over  the  new  alliances  of  his  policy  and  ambition. 

While  the  brave  but  gentle  Constantius  was  yet  in 
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th6  flpring  of  his  ftone,  and  prime  o£  Yob  vitour,  he 
had  become  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper  in  the  little  bourg  of  Dripanum,  at 
whose  house  he  lodged  on  his  march  through  Nioo- 
media  from  Persia.  The  charmB,  or  wit,  or,  perhaps, 
the  art  of  the  plebeian  beauty,  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing the  passing  fancy  of  the  Roman  general  into  a 
permanent  affection,  which  terminated  in  marriage. 
That  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  remotest  cam* 
paigns,  is  proved  by  the  uncertainty  of  die  birth-place 
of  their  first-bom  son,  which  has  been  "  the  sub^ 
ject  not  only  of  literary,  but  of  national  dispute :" 
amidst  the  darkness  of  monkish  inventions,  and  the 
partialities  of  more  modem  historians,  it  is  scarcely 
yet  ascertained,  whether  Britain  or  Dacia  was  the 
native  place  of  one,  whose  existence  became  a  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  history.  ''  For,  in  the  life  of  a 
roving  soldier,"  (observes  one  of  the  ablest  commen- 
tators on  this  disputed  point)  *^  the  place  of  his  mar- 
riage, or  of  his  children's  birth,  have  little  concern 
with  each  other.'' 

That  the  conduct  of  tiie  low-bom  wife  of  the 
illustrious  Constantius  had  been  govemed  by  a  con- 
simimate  pmdence,  was  proved  by  the  quiet  obscurity 
in  which  this  early  period  of  her  life  was  passed : 
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that  her  ndnd  was  cultivated  and  enlightened,  was 
beet  attested  by  CoHetantiue'e  eooeigning  to  her 
woLe  superintendence  the  education  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  name  of  this  devoted  wife  was  Helena,  that 
of  her  son  was  Ck)n8tantine :  — ^  tiie  future  saint  and 
fiiture  hero  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  first 
founders  of  its  state  ehurch.  For  not  to  CoosCantine, 
her  imperial  son,  alone,  be  addressed  the  eulogy  or 
rqvroach  of  Dante's  feariess  lines  1*  That  son  had 
never  raised  the  cross,  had  not  his  motisw  placed  it  in 
his  hands ;  nor  would  he  have  ''  conquered  in  its 
sign,"  had  she  not  eariy  taught  him  to  win  the  age, 
by  adc^ting  the  spirit  of  the  age:  thus  making  her 
own  reforming  and  spiritual  creed  the  great  state- 
engine  of  the  times,  the  political  expediency  by  wbkh 
the  supreme  power  was  to  be  attained  and  conse- 
crated. 

Constantine,  sumamed  the  greats  was  just  eigfatsen, 
when  his  father,  promoted  by  Diodesian  to  the  rank 
of  GsBsar,  was  sent  to  govern  Britain;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  molher  and  the  son  #ere  still  dirobbing 
high,  in  tiie  first  outburst  of  their  lalsnt  ambition, 

*  "  Ahi  Cottantino,  dl  qnanto  male  fd  matre, 
Noa  la  taa  conTeitioo,  ma  qoalla  dot*. 
Che  dt  te  prate  il  piimo  ricoo  Patra,"  ftc. 

Daote,  Canto  Imo.,  p.  1 10. 
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when  the  dhraroe  of  Constcmtius  reduced  Helena  to 
despair,  and  her  son  to  a  state  of  obscurity,  and  de- 
gradation. 

Separated  £rom  his  mo&er,  and  summoned  to  the 
palace  of  Diodesian,  (who  then  held  his  court  in  Ni- 
comedia)  Constantine  became  the  dependent  guest, 
and  suspected  captive  of  the  master  of  his  destinies. 
From  his  imperial  prison  he  was  only  released,  by 
being  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Persia  and  Egypt ;  for 
Dioclesian,  to  avoid  complying  with  his  father's  re- 
quest  that  he  might  have  his  son  with  him  in 
Britain,  (where  Constantius  then  commanded)  ex- 
posed  him  to  the  perils  of  the  most  hazardous  war- 
fare. 

History  is  silent  on  this  darkest  interval  in  the  life 
of  the  bereaved  and  outraged  mother  of  Constantino. 
But  to  Helena  the  epoch  may  have  been  one  of 
intense  purposes,  and  of  profound  cogitation.  It  was 
then  that  the  greatest  passions  may  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  tiie  highest  views ;  and  the  sublimest 
vengeance  ever  perpetrated,  a  vengeance  which  turned 
a  spiritual  conviction  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  maternal  ambition,  may  have  been  then  first 
conceived  and  fostered.  It  was  then,  that  the  fears  of 
the  anxious  mother,  and  the  indignation  of  the  dis- 
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carded  wife,  gave  the  intensity  of  penooal  wrcmgfl,  to 
the  zeal  of  enthusiastic  &ith  !  The  gods  of  Olympus 
already  trembled  on  their  altars ;  and  the  high  de- 
stiny of  the  future  master  of  tiie  world  was  determinedj 
even  while  he  was  yet  fighting  in  the  wars  of  Persia 
and  Egypt,  for  the  honours  and  station  of  a  tribune ; 
or  was  combating  for  life  and  death  in  a  single  contest 
with  a  ^ant  barbarian,  and  a  *'  monstrous  lion/'* 
The  reign  of  Dioclesian  closed  the  imperial  history 

of  the  west,  with  a  glory  suitable  to  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  approaching  crisis  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  greatest  on  record.  Stamped  as  it  was  with  the 
seal  of  Dioclesian's  own  genius,  it  equally  combined 
within  itself  the  mighty  fragments  of  the  old  civiliza* 
tion,  and  the  forming  elements  which  were  to  constitute 
the  new.  Twenty  years  of  brilliant  public  prosperity 
were  passed  by  the  emperor  in  fighting,  conquering, 
travelling,  and  legislating,-f-  while  victories  abroad, 
reforms  at  home,  rebellions  suppressed,  revolts  chas- 
tised,  dirones  overthrown,  and  dynasties  restored,  were 

*  '*  QaleriuB,  or  perhaps  his  own  coarage,  exposed  Constantine  to 
•ingle  combat  with  a  Sarmaliaa,  and  with  a'moiiBtroas  lion.*' 

f  *'  On  loi  dut  piusiears  Mits  et  r^glemens  trfts  sages,  dont  on  r^- 
tronve  qaelqnes  dispositions  dans  le  code  de  Jnstinien.**— HistiUniTer. 
One  of  the  most  bfaatifol  of  these  enacted  that  none  ahdald  be  ac* 
cased  by  the  man  he  had  served.  **  Banish  gratitode  from  the  earth,*' 
he  said»  *'  and  yon  banish  with  it  repose  and  happiness.*' 
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the  imposbg  results.  The  capital  of  the  world  was 
embellished  and  enlarged,  and  those  of  the  remoter 
provinces  beautified  and  raised  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance ;  and  four  imperial  courts  were  maintained  with 
Asiatic  luxury  in  different  parts  of  the  world.* 

Previously,  the  emperors  (with  few  exceptions)  bad 
lived  with  their  great  officers  as  companions  in  arms. 
They  had  commanded  as  generals,  judged  as  prcetorSy 
administered  as  consuls,  and  opened  their  palaces  to 
the  public,  like  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth. But  the  court  of  Dioclesian  was  tlie  centre 
of  all  magnificence,  the  school  of  all  refinement ;  and 
wherever  it  was  held,  in  Rome  or  in  Nicomedia,  was. 
mounted  upon  the  oriental  type.  Surrounded  by  slaves 
(the  unsightly  gucudians  of  exclusive  habits),  and 
jealously  protected  from  intrusion  by  guards  (sta- 
tioned even  in  the  interior  apartments,  to  which  minis- 

*  These  palaces  aod  the  campa  of  the  delegated  Caesars  were  at  once 
the  landmarks  of  ooncentrated  power,  and  the  signs  of  its  approach- 
ing dissoIatioD.  On  the  division  of  the  empire,  of  which  Dioclesian, 
however,  remained  Ihe  supreme  head,  he  conSded  Illyria,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Syria,  to  thebmtalGalerias:  Gaal,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain  (more  fortnnate)  was  placed  under  the  govemroent  of  the  en* 
lightened  Constantius,  who  held  his  military  court  at  York.  To 
Mazimian,  the  emperor's  superior  colleague,  the  second  Augustus, 
Italy  and  Spain  were  assigned  ;  while  Dioclesian  reserved  for  himself 
Asia  and  Africa,  a  natural  preference,  perhaps  in  the  son  of  the  slave 
of  Dodea. 
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ten  and  fitvouriles  alone  had  access)^  tbe  emperor,  to 
mark  still  more  widely  the  dbtinction  between  him* 
self  and  the  rest  of  maokind,  exchanged  the  purple 
woollen  mantle  of  the  Cmsan  fisr  a  robe  of  golden 
tissue,  and  haUtiiaUy  bound  his  brow  with  the  gonmed 
diadem  of  Asiatic  despotism* 

By  an  imperial  edicts  hOi  alao^  eomnuuded  the 
Boman  people  to  address  him  as  Dominus,  (m  style 
partieularly  offensive  to  Boman  ears,)  and  ha  humUad 
them  still  fiuiher  by  calling  them  ''  his  subjects/*  a 
term  till  then  unknown.  The  creaticm  of  new  per- 
sonal distinctions  changed  the  associations  of  the 
people  witii  their  institutions.  Dukes,  oomtts,  visooonti, 
referendaries,  chamberlains,  and  other  new  titles, 
replaced  names  and  oiEces  which  had  hitherto  re- 
called the  ancient  liberties  of  Borne  $  and  the  deepen- 
ing shadows,  which  the  dark  ages  now  cast  before 
them,  gave,  amidst  the  apparent  splendour,  indication 
of  the  coming  obscuration  of  all  the  eziBting  rsmnants 
of  human  independence. 

This  weakness  of  tiie  emperor  was,  however,  kstin 
the  halo  of  his  genius  and  his  fortune ;  and  his  reign  is 
quoted  as  the  greatest,  and  his  laws  as  the  wisest,  which 
glorified  the  last  century  of  the  empire.  But  if 
rhetoricians  in  their  declamations,  and  poets  in  their 
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eulogies  (for  historiaxis  there  were  then  none^),  haye 
given  the  full  measure  of  praise  to  the  glory,  the 
genius^  the  valour,  and  tiie  justice,  of  Diocletian,  his 
reign  has  been  marked  for  the  execration  of  pos- 
terity 1>y  that  terrible  epithet,  **  tibe  era  of  martyr- 
dom/' 
Meantime,  the  glorious  intellect  of  antiquity  was 

silmt.  The  philosophy,  the  poetry,  tiie  eloquence 
o(f  Qraece,  so  ostentatiously,  yet  so  servilely  assumed 
to  itsdif  by  Rome,  were  becoming  scarcely  more  than 
a  tradition ;  and,  had  not  evrats  spoken  for  them- 
selves, in  times  so  fatal  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  even  the  fiisti  of  this  reign,  so  important  and 
portentous  in  themselves,  might  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  ^  posterity. 

Still  mind,  though  degraded,  was  not  quenched ; 
for  while  the  forms  of  government  and  the  calamities 
of  war  were  combining  in  the  west,  to  obliterate  that 
literature  and  philosophy,  which,  (maugre  the  great 
iiames  of  Cicero,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  of  Livy,  of 
Taitttus,  and  of  the  other  luminaries  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ages  of  Soman  classicality),  never  took  a  firm 

^  The  dry  and  cold  abbroTiations  of  CapitolinQt  and  si  Aarelias 
Victor,  meagre  and  incomplete  aa  thej  are,  scarcely  give  to  theee 
writers  a  claim  lo  the  dignity  of  hiatoriant. 
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and  a  deep  root  in  the  Roman  intellect,— other  causes 
were  in  operation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  em|nre, 
to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  enlist 
the  passions  on  the  side  of  the  moat  abstract  and 
transcendental  speculation. 

The  estahlishment  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
in  the  East,  had  brought  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  closest  contact  with  the  religious  systems  of 
Egypt  and  of  Palestine ;  and  had  forced  a  oomparieoa 
between  their  doctrines,  which,  ia  the  first  instance, 
must  have  given  a  shock  to  the  parttsaoB  of  each. 
The  Jews,  established  in  Alexandria  by  the  exigencies 
(rf'  commerce,  were  early  in  the  field,  studying  the 
dogmas  of  the  severrd  sects  into  which  philosophical 
Greece  was  divided,  comparing  them  with  their  own 
national  doctrines,  and  finally  endeavouring  to  amal- 
gamate the  whole  into  one  common  system. 

It  was  thus  that  the  sect  of  new  Platonists  arose, 
whose  opinions  gave  so  decided  a  colour  to  the  Chris- 
Idanity  of  the  third  century,  and  assisted  so  largely  in 
determining  its  subsequent  fortunes.  Of  the  various 
systems  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  Plato  best  accorded, 
by  its  mysticism,  its  obscurity,  and  its  subjugation  to 
verbal  imposition,  with  the  belief  in  miracles,  and  in 
communications  between  man  and  superior  intelli- 
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Of  the  early  influence  of  this  philosophy  upon 
Christianily,  there  exists  distinct  evidence  in  the 
opening  yerses  of  St.  John's  gospel,  which  are  pure 
Flatonism  in  language  and  in  tiiought;  and  it  is  not 
peihaps  too  much  to  refer  all  the  disputes  which  di- 
vided and  disturbed  the  iaSuat  church,  to  a  contest 
between  those  who,  in  fbrming  their  religious  creed, 
adopted^  and  those  who  rejected,  more  or  less,  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

Several  traits  in  tiie  life  of  Plotinus  mark  this 

Asiatic  influence  upon  his  doctrines.    His  disciples, 

under  his  guidance,  adopted  the  strangest  practices. 

Oneofdiem,  Rogatian,aBomanpr8Btor,soldhisgood8| 

freed  his  slaves,  and  abaxidoned  his  chai^,  to  live 

freely  in  the  open  air  (an  Bssenian,  if  not  a  Christian 

practice  of  the  day)  $  and  the  women  more  especially 

adopted  his  chimeras,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 

his  reveries,  so  congenial  to  their  lively  imaginations 

and  excitable  fibre;  (another  striking  trait  of  the 

manners  of  the  Therapeutes  and  Christian  innovators.) 

While  philosophy  thus  spiritualized  the  intelligence 

of  the  Asiatic  population,  religious  enthusiasm  spread 

que^nMnt^r^t  an  tystdme  de  Plotin),  alora  on  parvient  i  ie  former 
aa  moins  an  id4e  gto^rale  de  la  maoiire  dont  il  a  eztravago^  en  phi- 
loaophie.**— Bahle  Hiatoire  de  la  Phil.  Modeme,  vol.  i.,  p.  648. 
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its  influence  among  all  classes ;  and  when  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  finally  carried  the  leaven  of 
this  fermentation  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
women  were  most  especially  induced  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  controversies  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Among  these,  tiie  women  of  the  imperial  families 
became  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  and  pertinacity. 
They  took  tiie  broad  road  of  free  inquiry;  and 
though  often  bewildered  and  seduced  by  the  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  the  prevailing  party  among 
the  Christians,  still  their  object  was  truth ;  and  their 
health,  their  repose,  even  their  lives,  were  sacrificed 
in  its  pursuit.  Combating  in  the  field  of  speculative 
opinion  with  the  ardour  of  neophytes,  and  the  zeal 
of  apostles,  they  protected  Lactantius,*  studied  Euse- 
bius,  adopted  the  metaphysics  of  Porphyry,  and  op- 
posed the  scepticism  of  Hierocles. 

While  the  mothers  and  the  wives  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  were  thus  spiritually  occupied,  Gralerius 
and  Maximian  panted  for  a  pretext  to  exterminate 
tiie  religion,  thus  favoured,  by  destroying  its  pro- 

*  Lactantius,  for  his  eloquence,  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  teach 
rhetoric  in  Nicomedia;  hot,  from  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  ho  had  few 
followers.  When  there,  his  hnmanity  was  excited  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  which  probably  became  the  occasion  of  his 
own  convertioD. 
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fbsaorB.  They  had  with  them  on  diis  subject  tiie 
bigotry  of  the  people,  the  interests  of  tiie  pontiffs, 
the  whole  force  derived  from  ancient  establishments, 
the  vices  of  the  profligate,  and  the  fears  of  the  saper- 
stitioiis.  But,  above  all,  they  had,  with  them,  the 
desolating  dissensions,  raised  among  the  Christians 
themselves,  on  vain  and  frivolous  questions,  the  de- 
parture of  the  religion  from  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  rankness  of  its  corruptions,*  springing  from 
the  wealth  and  pride  of  its  prelates,  and  from  its 
dereliction  of  the  free  and  independent  constitution 
of  the  primitive  church.t 

Diocletian,  too  careless  of  the  progress  of  a  sect 
which  he  probably  despised,  and  Constantius  too 
sagacious  not  to  have  discovered  the  hold  it  had  gained 
on  the  minds  of  mankind,  were  both  inclined  to 
toleration.  But  while  the  foiu*  heads  of  the  imperial 
government  were  thus  diversely  affected,  the  genius, 
the  learning,  and  the  leisure  of  the  Bmpress  Prisca, 
and  of  her  daughter  Valeria,  (whom  Diocletian  had 
bestowed  upon  the  unlettered  Galerius),  led  them 
to  listen  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
a,pd  to  commune  with  its  orators  and  writers.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  had  been   privately  baptised ; 

*  Hist  of  the  Charcb.  f  Eaiebiu. 
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and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  principal  officers 
of  their  household^  and  even  of  Diocletian's,  followed 
the  example  of  the  empresses,  and  (protected  by 
their  influence)  adopted  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced.  Although  their  offices  obliged  the  latter 
to  accompany  the  emperor  when  he  witnessed  the 
rites  of  the  state  polytheism,  they  enjoyed,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  new  religion. 

While  the  august  mother  and  her  imperial  daughter 
(the  most  accomplished  women  of  their  day)  were 
thus  raising  a  christian  shrine  in  the  very  palace  of 
the  persecutor,  (and  doubtless  delayed  the  ^cecution  of 
his  cruel  policy, )  the  repudiated  Helena,  in  her  cloistral 
retreat,  from  which  she  was  so  soon  called  to  become 
an  empress,  was  meditating  her  great  scheme  of 
holy  ambition,  and  dreaming  that  dream,  which  her 
son  was  so  soon  to  accomplish.  Constantia,  too,  the 
daughter  of  Constantine  and  Theodora,  wal^  study- 
ing, on  the  remote  shore  of  Britain,  those  works 
which  led  the  earliest  disciple  of  Arius,  (ere  his  doc- 
trines had  assiuned  a  tangible  fcMrm,  or  were  stig- 
matized by  a  name,)  to  become,  in  future  days,  his 
able  protectress  and  saviour. 

At  this  momentous  epoch  of  the  great  struggle  be- 

VOL.  II.  S  ' 
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tween  the  religion  of  the  state  and  the  Teligion  of 
opinion,  there  was  another  female  who,  though  but 
an  homely  and  an  aged  woman,  was  yet  perti- 
nacious as  the  youngest,  and  influential  as  the  wisest. 
This  was  the  mother  of  Galerius,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  her  son,  in  all  his  higher  fortunes, 
and  to  have  kept  alive  his  zeal  for  the  altars  of  his 
fathers.  A  worshipper  of  **  the  mountain  gods,"  and 
eminently  bigoted  and  superstitious  in  her  belief;* 
the  devotion  of  Valeria,  her  spiritual  and  Christian 
daughter-in-law,  alarmed  her  fears  for  the  salvation 
of  her  son.  Hating,  also,  the  empress  Prisca  (as 
mothers-in-law  sometiines  hate,  in  the  jealousy  of 
maternal  afiection),  she  had  thus  another  reason  for 
persecuting  the  creed  which  her  rival  protected,  and 
for  inflaming  the  passions  of  Galerius  against  the 
Christians. 

From  the  two  poor  servant  maids,  tortured  by 
Pliny  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  (the  early  martyrs 
and  ministers  of  the  religion  of  tde  people,)  to  the 
powerful  and  accomplished  princesses,  who  now  pro- 
tected its  bishops,  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  its 
learned  fathers,  no  link  in  the  chain  of  female  agency 
was  broken.    The  empress  Mammea  seeking  out  and 

*  Malierad  roodom  lopertUtiosa. 
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hearing  Origen,  Zenobia  protecting  Baiil  of  Samo- 
sata^  in  part  adopting  his  doctrines,  (the  unitarianism 
of  tiie  times,)  Prisca  and  Valeria  studying  with  Euse- 
Uus  and  Lactantius,  and  converting  the  court  of  Dio- 
cletian to  Christianity, —  formed  a  continuous  chain, 
upholding  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  sex,  without 
whose  aid  few  religions  have  ever  been  founded,  and 
none  perpetuated. 

In  this  divided  state  of  opinions  and  of  interests,  the 
£uiaticism  of  a  centurion  furnished  Galerius,  (the  least 
tolerant  of  the  Roman  Caesars),  with  a  pretext  for 
severity,  which  savoured,  however,  less  of  religious 
persecution,  than  of  military  rigour.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, and  by  his  influence  with  Diocletian,  (strength- 
ened by  his  military  successes,  and  a  winter's  residence 
with  the  emperor  in  Nicomedia,)  a  general  persecution 
was  undertaken.  The  Christians  were  declared  dis- 
qualified for  office  in  the  household,  the  army,  or  the 
state.  A  council  of  courtiers  decided  on  the  fate  of 
a  population  convicted  of  the  forbidden  belief;  and 
the  ministers  of  Diocletian,  with  a  numerous  body 
of  guards,  marched  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  principal 
church  of  Nicomedia,  situated  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where,  towering  in 
grandeur   above  the  imperial   palace,  it  had  long 

82 
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atood^  the  envy  of  the  orthodox  antUrefionners  of  the 
age. 

The  mob,  which  followed  the  constitttted  authorities, 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  to  plunder  and 
destroy  3  but  they  found  nothing  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  except  some  volumes  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
holy  building  was,  however,  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
and  an  edict  against  the  Christians  was  puUidied 
on  the  following  day,  the  type  of  all  future  penal 
laws  against  liberty  of  conscience.  Diocletian,  it  is 
true,  the  husband  of  a  Christian  wife,  and  the  fiftther 
of  a  Christian  daughter,  was  still  averse  from  tlie  shed- 
ding  of  blood ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
rage  of  Qalerius,  who  proposed  to  bum  alive  all  who 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  his  gods :  still  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  obstinate  Christians  might,  even  in 
tlie  days  of  direst  modem  intolerance,  be  deemed  suf* 
ficiently  rigorous  and  effective. 

The  destruction  of  the  Christian  tem{^  was  closely 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  emperor'^s  palace. 
Even  the  very  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  guarded  as 
it  was,  was  in  flames.  A  lesson  was  thus  read,  which, 
had  it  been  listened  to,  would  have  saved  torrents  of 
blood  from  flowing,  and  protected  the  remnants  of 
^mcient  civilization  from  utter  extincti<Ni. 
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The  Christians  were  naturally  suspected  of  the  deed, 
for  they  had  friends  in  the  palace,  and  their  advocates 
were  in  the  very  apartments  of  the  emperor.  Persons 
high  in  office  were,  therefore,  thrown  into  prison,  per- 
secuted,  and  tortured ;  while  both  city  and  court  were 
polluted  by  bloody  executions.  A  multitude  of  the 
proscribed  sect  took  refuge  in  the  Syrian  desert; 
others  sought  protection  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the 
north,  (on  whose  minds  the  light  of  the  new  faith  was 
breaking ;)  and  the  two  empresses  were  forced^  by  the 
dangers  of  dieir  position,  or  the  imperial  command,  to 
repair  to  the  temples,  and  sacrifice  at  the  altars  of  the 
gods  of  their  masters. 

Maximian  and  Galerius  continued  to  execute  the 
persecuting  edict,  in  the  provinces  under  their  sway ; 
but  the  wise  and  humane  Constantius  turned  the 
blunt  edge  of  the  sword  he  was  commanded  to  raise 
in  Britain,  and  spared  the  religion  which  his  wife 
Helena  had  taught  him  to  respect,  and  his  daughter 
Constantia  implored  him  to  protect.  Diocletian,  too, 
halted  half  way  in  his  inglorious  and  sanguinary  path 
of  persecution ;  and,  leaving  to  his  successors  the  me- 
lancholy pre-eminence  of  dominating  and  ravaging 
the  world,  he  abdicated  its  throne,  and  retired  into  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which 
a  throne  had  not  given  him. 
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He  had  either  forced  or  persuaded  his  fierce  ool- 
league,  Maxuman,  to  abdicate  witli  himself;  and  he 
was  accompanied  in  his  delicious  retreat  at  Salona 
by  his  accomplished  wife,  the  Empress  Prisca,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  succeeded  to  her  mother's  honours^ 
as  the  reigning  Augusta  of  the  day. 

The  successors  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (the 
good  and  evil  principle  of  the  Roman  government), 
were  their  two  CfiBsars,  the  fistitfaful  representatives  of 
their  respective  and  peculiar  idiosyncrasies, — ^the  fierce 
and  rude-bom  Galerius,  and  the  high-bred  and  humane 
Constantius.  The  two  Augusti  held  their  seatft  of 
empire  in  the  most  distant  regions,— 4Salerius  in  Nico- 
media,  Constantius  in  Britain :  for  the  eternal  city, 
its  **  original  glory  half  eclipsed/'  was  already  aban- 
doned by  its  emperors,  and  rapidly  sinking  into  a 
provincial  capitaL 

On  the  elevation  of  Qalerius  and  Constantius  to 
supreme  authority,  they  shared  their  imperial  la- 
hours  with  four  Cnsars— with  lidnius  (the  future 
husband  of  Constantia),— with  Maximin,  the  rude, 
imcultured  nephew  of  Galerius,-*with  Severus,  his 
creature, — and  with  Maxentius,  (the  worthy  son  of 
the  abdicated  emperor,  Maximian,)  who  blended  all  the 
ferocity  of  his  barbarian  fitther,  with  all  the  vices  of  a 
Roman  voluptuary. 
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But  Galerius^  the  son-in-law  of  Diocletian,  the  con- 
querrar  of  the  Fenians,  the  persecutor  of  the  christians, 
had  firmly  established  his  power  over  three- fourths  of 
the  monarchy;  and,  assuming  the  gorgeous  trappings 
of  Diocletian,  in  his  court  of  Nicomedia,  only  waited 
the  death  of  Constantius  (already  declining  in  health 
and  years),  to  establish  himself  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  flight  of  his  captive-guest,  or 
hostage,  Constantine,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from 
the  imperial  palace  in  Nicomedia,  his  arrival  in  liis 
father's  court  at  York,  the  dying  Constantius's  last 
wishes,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  and  virtues  of  the 
son  of  Helena,  the  elevation  of  that  son  to  the  rank 
of  Csesar  by  his  father's  will,  and  by  the  election  of 
the  legions,  and  the  new  emperor  of  the  West  despatch- 
ing ambassadors  to  the  supreme  Augustus  in  the  East, 
dissolved  at  once  the  mighty  vision  of  power  which 
had  so  long  dazzled  the  ambitious  views  of  Galerius. 

More  violent  than  Marius,  more  cruel  than  Nero, 
Galerius  was  further  excited  by  the  successful  revolt 
of  Maxentius  in  Africa,  and  by  the  return  of  his  father 
Maximian  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  abdicated,  and 
which,  in  his  deathless  ambition  and  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantine, he  again  resumed.* 

•  A.  D.  306. 
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The  lists  of  sangidnary  oontentioD  were  agaiii 
thiowxi  open  to  the  restless  passioiis  and  personality 
of  man.  The  six  imperial  candidates,  Augusd  and 
Caesars,  started  for  tiie  prize  of  sopremafij,  ov«r 
the  proetrated  rights  of  hmnaaity)  to  be  won  by  force 
and  violence.  In  the  prime  of  their  strength,  their 
crimes,  and  their  ambition,  the  combatants  mshed 
fix>m  their  respective  head-quarters,  to  fight  die  last 
great  battle  for  universal  empire.  The  mighty  drama, 
so  long  enacting  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  was 
hastening  to  its  last  act.  The  catastrophe  was  terrible 
and  sublime ;  the  details  were  awful  and  heart* 
rending.  How  the  great  fight  was  fought,  and  with 
what  results,  even  ignorance  now  is  not  ignorant  $  for 
InjUtary  has  left  no  fisbct  untold,  no  event  unfamiliarised. 
Through  the  tissue  of  its  gorgeous  common»places, 
and  c(»iventional  phraseology,  its  ^  mingled  web  of 
good  and  ill  together,*'  it  has  woven,  unintmtioQally, 
if  not  unconscioiisly,  the  fine  and  scarcely  palpable 
thread  of  woman's  agency ;  preserving,  tiirongh  the 
coarser  and  baser  texture  of  human  actions,  the  pre-, 
cious  influence  of  the  afiections,  the  ennobling  power 
of  all  that  is  spiritual  in  humanity. 

Among  the  great  conflicts  which  agitated  mankind 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  (a  por- 
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lentoaa  interral,  hetweeo  the  precise  epoch  of  the 
destruction  of  an  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
society,)  the  women  suffered  much,  endured  firmly, 
and  loved  and  served  unflinchingly ;  and  though  the 
domestic  history  of  these  dreadful  times  may  have 
iiimished  examples  of  many  heroic  Sempronias,*  and 
many  zealous  and  generous  Aglaes,  still  the  authenti* 
cated  Uves  of  the  historical  women  of  the  age  are  at 
once  so  epic  and  so  exemplary,  that  the  Boman  em- 
presses most  aptly  and  illustratively  close  the  painful 
but  not  inglorious  story  of  the  women  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  the  Emperor  Galerius  left 
his  widow,  Valeria,  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Her 
&ther,  the  late  mighty  Diocletian,  powerless  and  aged, 
was  sinking  in  years  and  maladies,  in  his  solitude  at 
Salona ;  and  her  strong-minded  mother,  the  empress 
Prisca,  alone  remained  in  her  indestructable  affec- 

*  Pendant  le  court  regne  de  ce  prince  feroce  et  insens^  (Maien- 
tioe)  Rome  fat  inondte  de  tang,  et  Uvr^  an  pillage,  la  padenr  dee 
femmes  lea  ploa  distingn^ee  6tait  immol^  k  la  brutality  de  see  desire. 
Sophronie,  chr6tienne,  et  marite  k  on  illustre  aenateur,  ?oyaot  sa 
ttaiaon  entoar6e  par  lea  aatellitee  da  tyran»  crat  poavoir  tana  offenaer 
Diea  8*affranchir  da  dtehonnear.  Elle  ae  poignarda,  et  le  sang  de 
cette  noaveUe  Locrtee  aarait  peot*itre  ann6  les  Romains  contre  la 
tyraooio,  a'ila  n'Maient  eootena  par  ane  annte  d^voate  4  Maxence. 
— Segnr,  Hiat.  Univ. 

s5 
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tion,  to  aid  her  by  her  counsels,  and  to  protect  her 
by  her  august  presence. 

Valeria  was  in  the  prime  of  her  life  and  her  beauty ; 
'*  she  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  the  duties  of 
a  wife;"  and,  childless  herself,  she  had  adopted  a 
natural  son  of  her  husband's,  (though  bom  after  her 
marriage  with  the  emperor),  and  had  invariably  dis- 
played towards  the  unfortunate  Candidianus  the  ten* 
demess  of  a  mother. 

The  exigences  of  her  position  had  induced  Valeria 
to  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  seek  the  temporary  protec  - 
tion  of  Maximin,  the  nephew  of  DiocletiaD,  and  her 
nearest  kinsman.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  adopted  son,  and  was  received  by  the  imperial  suc- 
cessor of  her  husband  with  the  cordiality  and  respect 
due  to  relatives  so  near,  and  to  persons,  so  august. 
Maximin^  however,  sensual,*  cruel,  and  avaricious, 
marked  out  the  widowed  empress  as  the  victim  of  all 
those  fearful  passions.  Her  personal  charms,  her  ample 
possessions,  determined  him  to  divorce  his  own  wife, 
who  was  living,  and  to  demand  the  hand  of  Valeria  in 
marriage  $  and  his  fears  for  her  views  as  to  the  son  of 

*  '*  He  introduced  a  cttitoiA,  having  the  foree  of  a  law,  that  no 
person  ahodld  marry  a  wife,  without  the  permiation  of  the  emperor." 
— Lactantius. 
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the  late  emperor,  and  his  distrust  of  her  political  in- 
fluence—a distrust  afterwards  entertained  by  Lici- 
nius*^—  increased  his  desire  to  possess  her.  To  a 
proposition  so  indecent  *~for  Valeria  was  still  in  deep 
mourning  for  Galerius — she  replied  as  became  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  emperors;  but  the  reply 
was  tempered  by  that  prudence  which  her  defenceless 
condition  compelled  her  to  observe.  She  represented 
to  the  persons  whom  Maximin  had  employed'  on  this 
occasion,  *  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman 
of  her  character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
second  nuptials,  decency  at  least  must  forbid  her  to 
listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time,  when  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  his  benefactor  were  still  warm,  and  while 
the  sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed  by  her 
mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  declare  that  she 
could  place  very  little  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
man,  whose  cruel  inconstancy  was  capable  of  repu- 
diating a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife.^ 

On  this  repulse,  the  love  of  Maximin  was  con- 
verted into  fury ;  and,  as  witnesses  and  judges  were 
always  at  his  disposal,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover 

*  II  y  aaparanceqae  la  famille  de  Qal^re  oe  fat  ezterminoe  que  parc6- 
qae  Licinius,  tyraa  orobrageaz,  a  craign6  qae  lea  preteDsloni  qa'elle 
pouvait  avoir  sor  i*empire,  ne  servoient  de  pr^tezte  k  des  moaveraentn 
popalaires  et  des  r^voltes. — Hist.  Udit. 
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fiuy  with  an  af^^eanuaee  of  legal  prooeedhigs, 
and  to  assault  the  reptttation  as  weU  as  the  hap- 
piness of  Valerifiu  Her  estates  were  confiscated^  her 
domesties  devoted  to  the  most  inhuman  tortoresi  and 
several  innocent  and  respectable  roatrmis,  who  were 
honoured  with  her  friendahip,  suffered  death  on  a 
false  accusation  of  adulteiy.  The  empress  hersdf, 
together  with  her  mother  Prisca,  wa^  condemned 
to  exile;  and  as  they  were  ignominiously  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  before  they  were  confined  to  a 
sequestered  village  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed 
their  shame  and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  East* 
which,  during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august 
dignity. 

Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  al- 
leviate the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  $  and,  as  the 
last  return  that  he  expected,  for  the  imperial  purple 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  Maximin,  he  intreated 
that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to  share  his  retire- 
ment of  Salona,  and  to  dose  the  eyes  of  her  afflicted 
fiErther.  He  intreated,  but  as  he  could  no  longer 
threaten,  his  prayers  were  received  with  ccddness 
and  disdain;  and  the  pride  of  Maximin  was  gra* 
tified,  in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  suppliant,  and  his 
daughter  as  a  criminal. 
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The  death  of  Maximin  seemed  to  aBsture  the 
empresses  of  a  favourable  alteration  in  their  fortunes. 
The  public  disorders  had  relaxed  the  vigilance  of  their 
guard ;  and  they  easily  found  means  to  escape  from 
the  place  of  their  exile^  and  to  repair,  though  with 
some  precaution,  and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of 
Lidnius.  His  behaviour  itk  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  and  the  honourable  reception  which  he  gave 
to  young  Candidianua,  inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  her  adopted  son.  But  these  grateful  prospects 
were  soon  succeeded  by  horror  and  astonishment ;  and 
the  bloody  executions  which  stained  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia,  sufficiently  convinced  her  that  the  throne 
of  Maximin  was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than 
himself.  Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty 
flight,  and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prisca, 
they  wandered  above  fifteen  months  through  the  pro- 
vinces,  concealed  in  the  disguise  of  plebeian  habits. 
They  were  at  length  discovered  atThessalonica;  and, 
as  the  sentence  of  their  death  was  already  pronounced, 
they  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle;  but  their  grief  and  indignation 
were  suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  guard. 
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Such  was  the  unworttiy  fate  of  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  Diocletian.  We  lament  tiieir  misfortunes,  we  can* 
not  discover  th^  crimes ;  and,  whatever  idea  we  may 
justly  entertain  of  the  cruelty  of  Lieimus,  it  remains 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  not  contented  with 
wome  more  secret  and  decent  metiiod  of  revenge.^ 

When  this  tragedy,  (to  which  one,  who  ^*  nothing 
extenuates''  where  woman  is  concerned,  has  done  such 
justice),  was  enacting  in  the  East,  another  was  per* 
petrated  in  the  West,  of  which  a  woman,  eminent  by 
her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  misfortunes,  was  chosen 
as  the  victim  and  agent.  Policy  had  induced  the  old 
Emperor  Maximian,  the  tyrant  and  enemy  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Christianity,  to  give  him  his  daughter  Fausta 
in  marriage ;  and  the  coiurtly  lady  of  the  Lateranf 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  aspiring  sovereign  of 
Qaul  and  Britain.  The  murderous  discords  of  her  family 
involved  Frusta  in  crimes  she  abhorred.  Neither  age 
nor  adversity  coidd  disarm  the  savage  £»ocity  of  her 
father  Maximian,  who  was  hxurled  a  second  time  from 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  by  hb  o?ni  unnatural  son  and 
worthy  successor,  Maxentius.    He  sought  refuge  with 

«  Gibbon, 
t  The  Lateran  Palace  was  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Faosta, 
after  whom  it  is  named,  in  some  of  the  earliest  synodical  records, 
**  DomuM  Favitae" 
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iKHiible  alternative,  paints  the  manl  density  of  .timesi 
in  which  such  monsters  could  be  raised  ovw  thedesti- 
nies  of  mankind. 

But  while  the  episode  of  w<Mnan*s  martyrdom,  in 
her  feeling,  or  her  fiuth,  was  thus  painfully  enacting 
in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  or  among  the  dissolute 
scenes  of  a  court,  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  was 
clearing  out  for  the  performance  of  the  last  scene  of 
one  of  its  own  greatest  and  most  tragic  dramas. 

The  rival  actors  were  Maxentius  and  Constantine, 
the  sons  of  the  late  supreme  emperors,  Maximian  and 
CoDstantius.  Maxentius,  enthroned  in  the  palace  of 
the  world's  capital,  diademed  with  the  crown  of  Dio« 
cletian,  surrounded  by  all  the  imagery  and  associations 
of  the  Csesars,  invested  with  the  supreme  power  by 
the  Roman  senate  and  army,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  was  disgraced  by  all  the 
vices  of  the  worst  of  its  masters.  Remaining  shut 
up  in  the  security  of  the  walls  of  his  cajHtal,  he  left 
his  defence  to  the  victorious  troops  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  veterans, 
jealous  and  ardent  in  the  cause  of  tyranny,  though 
hating  the  tyrant  they  served.  The  army  of  Constan- 
tine, rude,  if  not  undisciplined,  amounted  not  to  half 
the  number ;  and,  as  with  the  spirit  of  Hannibal, 
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and  the  rapidity  of  Caesar,  he  aaoended  the  steep 
aodivities  of  the  Gottian  Alps^  at  the  bead  of  hie 
Christian  Gauls,  his  mind  must  have  been  agitated  by 
dark  doubts,  and  his  hopes  of  victory  disturbed  by 
gloomy  apprehensions.  The  name  of  Rome  was  still 
redoubtable  to  men's  imaginations ;  and  the  veterans, 
against  whom  he  was  to  lead  his  barbarous  legions, 
had  lately  defeated  the  disciplined  forces  of  Severus, 
and  tlie  experienced  legions  of  Galerius. 
In  the  momentous  interval  that  occurred  between 

the  issue  of  the  contest,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the 

» 

aspiring  prize-fighters  for  universal  empire  had  re- 
course, in  their  anxiety,  to  female  inspiration,  by  which 
they  alike  sought  to  learn  their  destiny,  and  to  shape 
their  actions. 

Maxentius  resolved  on  consulting  the  sibylline 
books.  But  by  whom  were  these  prophetic  volumes 
composed  ?  It  was  believed  by  wise  women  in  the  an- 
tique times,  when  almost  every  region  had  its  sybil, 
who  was  considered  as  the  authoriied  interpreter  of 
futurity.  In  these  sacred  volumes,  Maxentius  read 
that  *'  the  enemy  of  Rome  was  destined  to  be  de- 
stroyed I**  and  he  hurried  on,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  ruin. 

Constantine,  too,  had  his  tutelary  female,  the  Ery- 
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thiian  nbyl ;  often  ooosulted  in  his  younger  days,  and 
now  haply  not  forgotten.  But  she  may  not  have  re* 
ffponded  to  his  hopes,  since  the  influence  and  power  of 
other  counsels  and  other  prophecies  took  possession  of 
his  mind.  His  mother  Helena,  her  fiedth,  and  the  cross 
she  so  often  placed  in  his  in&nt  hands,  may  have 
mingled  their  associations  with  his  sterner  views,  his 
vague  hopes,  his  earnest  and  harassing  cogitation  and 
doubts,  amounting  to  delirium ;  and  then,  in  the  wea« 
riness  of  conjecture  and,  in  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue, 
he  might  have  dreamed  that  dream,  and  seen  that 
sign,  in  which  he  conquered.  The  miracle  may  have 
been  thus  one  of  nature's  own  working,  through  her 
physiological  operations ;  and  if,  in  after*times,  he  de- 
ceived the  world,  he  may  have  then  been  deceived 
himself. 

The  scene  of  this  vision  has  been  variously  placed, 
but  never  positively  authenticated ;  and  poetry  might, 
with  much  probability,  lay  it  among  the  Alpine  soli- 
tudes of  Mount  Cenis.  During  the  hot  noontide  halt 
of  the  army  (the  time  of  its  occurrence  asserted  by 
Constantine  himself),  while  his  rude  Christian  soldiers 
lay  scattered  round  him,  in  the  dull  and  doubtful  re- 
pose, that  vibrates  between  vigilance  and  sleep,  the  em- 
peror, awakening  from  this  vision  of  his  heated  mind. 
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rity,  and  took  her  place  on  the  steps  of  tliat  throne 
to  which  her  counsels  and  astuteness  had  led  him. 
Constantine  acknowledged  her  services  by  every  pub- 
lic manifestation  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Almost 
tiie  first  act  of  his  power  was  to  share  it  with  her  to 
whom  in  part  he  owed  it.  He  founded  a  city  by  the 
name  of  Helenopolis  in  her  honour ;  he  gave  her  the 
Utle  of  Augusta,  ahd  raised  her  at  once  to  all  tiie 
dignities  of  a  Roman  empress.  He  presented  her  to 
th9  army  with  more  distinction  than  Agrippina  had 
ever  enjoyed ;  and  he  admitted  her  to  his  council,  as 
Alexander  Severus  had  done  his  mother  Mammea. 

But  what  was  of  fitr  greater  import  and  weight, 
he  placed  her  at  the  head  of  his  exchequer,  when 
a  new  system  was  struggling  to  establish  its  de- 
spotism over  men's  minds,  for  which  the  agency 
of  wealth  was  especially  wanted,  to  give  a  unifinrm 
direction  to  the  impulses  of  fanaticism,  to  concen- 
trate the  rising  power  of  opinion,  and  to  mould  it 
to  tiie  purposes  of  state  policy.  However  humilia- 
ting to  the  reason  of  the  age,  however  injurious  to 
the  purity  of  truth,  such  an  agent  was  well  adapted 
to  the  drcumstances  of  the  contingency.  The  savage 
cruelty  and  wasteful  devastations  of  a  rapidly  disor^ 
ganizing  society  called  for  any  check  that  policy  could 
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devise,  and  almost  justified  any  means  that  could  stop 
the  current  of  calamity,  and  give  repofie  to  the 
wretched  species. 

To  quell  passion  by  dogma,  to  idealize  existence, 
to  give  a  new  spring  to  an  exhausted  and  purposeleas 
civilization,  and  to  tame  the  passions  by  subduing 
the  intellect,  if  not  the  noblest  expediency,  was  that 
alone  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  man.  Judging 
also  by  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  this 
influence  of  wealth  was,  humanly  speaking,  necessary 
to  preserve  the  new  religion  from  being  divided  and 
subdivided,  till  its  essence  should  be  lost  in  inextri- 
cable dispute,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  another 
and  superogatory  cause  of  dissension  and  discord. 
The  momentary  advantage  was  indeed  great ;  but  it 
was  purchased  at  no  less  a  price  than  a  long  and 
perfect  prostration  of  intelligence  to  authority, — ^by 
the  sleep  of  a  thousand  years,  and  a  subsequent 
struggle  of  principle,  of  which  even  the  nineteenth 
century  cannot  foreshow  the  term.  The  Irish  catholic 
and  the  English  dissenter  are  still  paying  the  penalty 
of  opinions  and  of  interests  then  created. 

In  bringing  about  this  new  phasis  of  Christianity, 
and  thus  remodelling  society,  Helena  was  a  principal, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed  fn»n  her  antecedents,  a  sin* 
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cere  and  zealous  agent.  Her  eastern  temperament  lent 
itself  to  the  growing  mysticism  of  the  rising  church  ; 
her  su£ferings,  under  the  fierce  dispensations  of  pagan 
despotism,  gave  energy  to  her  predilections ;  and  her 
lixig  seclusion  from  the  busy  haunts  of  life,  (while 
secretly  directing  the  councils  of  her  lunbitious  son,) 
assisted  her  woman's  sagacity  in  detecting  the  utter 
effeteness  of  the  old  state  hierarchy,  and  in  divining 
the  efficiency  of  the  new, —  its  closer  adaptation  to 
the  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  races  which  were 
then  overrunning  the  earth.  All  these  circumstances, 
combining  with  her  shrewd,  astute,  and  deviceful  dis- 
position, may  be  believed  at  once  to  have  mastered 
her  convictions,  and  to  have  directed  her  after-con- 
duct. 

While  Constantine  legalized  tiie  Christian  church, 
protected  its  members,  and  presided  over  its  synods, 
Helena  directed  the  treasures  of  the  state  to  increa* 
sing  its  influence,  and  kindling  a  new  species  of 
fervour.  During  the  iiaee  preceding  centuries,  the 
clergy  had  been  supported  by  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  faithful;  and  while  their  spiritoal  antbotity 
had  prospered  under  the  dispensation,  much  choich 
property  had  been  accumulated.  This  property, 
wherever  it  had  been  diverted  to  other  purposes 
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by  hostile  emperors,  was  restored  by  CJonstantine  to 
its  original  uses ;  and  he  enacted  laws  to  promote  its 
further  increase. 

But  Helena,  conscious  how  much  further  men  are 
led  by  images  presented  to  their  senses,  than  by 
abstractions  offered  to  their  reason,  turned  the  re- 
venues assigned  to  her  government  to  the  adorn- 
ment and  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
She  founded  temples  in  the  new  capital  of  the  world, 
exceeding  in  splendour,  if  not  in  beauty,  the  an- 
tique monuments  of  pagan  worship,  and  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  chill  catacombs  and  subterraneous 
crypte  of  the  early  congregations  of  Christians.  The 
first  church  raised  by  Constantine,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Helena,  was  dedicated  to  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
cloathed  in  a  female  form,  imder  the  invocation  of  Saint 
Sophia.  Even  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  city 
itself  was  ascribed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  was  chosen  its  tutelar  guardian. 

Helena  also  encouraged,  if  she  did  not  originate,  a 
tender  and  imaginative  devotion  for  localities,  which  as- 
sociated the  affections  with  belief.  At  the  head  of  a 
numerous  train  of  saints  and  saintesses,  she  commenced 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  consecrated  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  by  which  she  must  have  contributed 
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to  multiply  conversionfl,  while  she  erected  beacons  to  fix 
the  eye  of  wavering  credulity.  At  her  bidding,  churches 
arose  over  each  consecrated  spot ;  and  the  relics  she 
sought  for  and  distributed,  and  the  reverence  she  in- 
culcated for  particular  saints,  (though  they  materialized 
the  spirit  of  Chrisiianityy  and  diverted  its  worship,) 
brought  both  nearer  within  the  grasp  and  compre- 
hension of  a  barbarous  people,— sincere,  but  densely 
ignorant,  when  they  were  not,  like  the  imperial 
founder  of  the  church  himself,  indifferent  to  all  creeds 
and  worships. 

Philosophy  may  now  deride,  and  Protestant  rigor 
blame,  this  image- worship  of  an  unawakened  people ; 
but  the  '^  nursing  mother  of  the  church^  had  a  correct 
idea  of  the  ardent  temperament  and  sensitive  impres- 
sionability of  the  population  to  which  she  addressed 
herself.*    In  throwing  down  the  temple  of  Venus  in 

*  **  It  was.  as  mi|{ht  not  anrearanahly  b6  anticipated,  a  female,  ths 
EmpresA  Helena,  the  mother  of  Ck>nstantine,  who  gave,  as  it  were, 
this  new  colouring  to  Christian  devotion.  In'Palaatine,  indeed, 
where  her  picas  activity  was  chiefly  employed,  it  was  the  memory  of 
the  Redeemer  himself  which  hallowed  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  death 
to  the  imagination  of  the  believer.  Splendid  churches  arose  over  the 
place  of  his  birth  at  Bethlehem;  that  of  his  bnrial,  near  the  sopposed 
Calvary  ;  that  of  his  ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  &r  the 
most  spiritual  piety  could  not  hesitate  to  proceed  ;  to  each  natarat 
and  irresistible  claims  upon  its  veneration,  no  Chri^an  heart  could 
refuse  to  yield.*'— Milman*s  History  of  Christianity.  Book  IIK, 
Chap.  iii. 
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Jerusalem,  she  raised  a  church  on  its  foundation  that 
surpassedin  splendour  Heliogabalus's  temple  of  the  sun. 
She  lined  its  walls  with  precious  marbles,  she  covered  its 
roof  with  beaten  gold ;  and,  in  the  shower  of  light  which 
fell  upon  its  dome,  she  affected  to  image  and  perpetuate 
the  angelic  glory  to  which  the  fane  was  dedicated. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  that  she  animated  the  faith  of 
the  coldest  proselyte,  by  the  presumed  discovery  of  the 
true  cross,  a  part  of  which  she  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and  part  left  at  Jerusalem.  While,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
temporal  power,  she  rewarded  the  devotion  of  the 
stronger  sex,  by  her  spiritual  exertions,  she  fematicized 
the  weaker,  till  the  agency  of  woman  in  the  great 
cause  became  universally  acknowledged ;  and  the  zeal 
and  numbers  of  the  daughters  of  primitive  Christianity 
were  far  surpassed,  by  those  who  now  struggled  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  its  future  supremacy.     Female 
saints  multiplied  incalculably ;  and,  as  every  region  of 
Paganism  had  once  its  sybil,  so  every  city  and  town 
had  now  its  peculiar  female  martyr ;  until,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  the  monstrous  fiction  of  the  martyrdom 
of  eleven  thousand  virgins  ^'  at  one  fell  swoop,^'  was 
deemed  a  fact  of  no  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  was 
universally  accredited  on  the  sole  evidence  of  its  im« 
puted  likelihood. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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But  the  spiritual  vocation  of  the  empress*  saint  was 
far  from  impeding  the  course  of  her  temporal  policy. 
Influential  in  the  church,  and  powerful  in  the  state, 
time  increased,  rather  than  diminished  her  mastery 
over  the  mind  of  Constantine.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
thb  influence,  she  may  be  justly  accused  of  having 
urged  him  to  the  commission  of  one  crime,*  she  is 
proved  to  have  saved  him  from  the  guilt  of  many  others. 

As  commendable  for  her  prescience  and  ability,  as 
eminent  for  her  religious  zeal,  even  from  her  profound 
retreat  in  the  East  she  had  influenced  the  destiny,  and 
protected  the  rights  of  her  son  in  the  West,  endangered 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  his  step-brothers, 
the  sons  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  grandsons  of 
the  Emperor  Galerius. -|-  When  her  anxiety  fot 
Constantine  was  tempered  by  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  she  still  preserved  the  peace  of 
her  family  and  of  the  world,  by  holding  the  three 
young  princes,  Julius,  C(»i8tans,  and  Hannibalien,  at 
a  distance  from  the  court  and  the  capital  Some- 
times fixing  their  residence  at  Thoulouse,  sometimes 
at  Treves,  she  exempted  them  from  all  offices  in  the 
state,  and  command  in  the  army;  until  she  finally 
engaged  Constantine  to  establish  them  at  Corinth; 

*  The  death  of  the  Empress  Fausta.  f  CreTier. 
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where,  in  the  lovely  climate  of  Greece,  and  amidst  its 
classic  scenes,  they  enjoyed  that  peace  and  freedom 
from  crime,  which  their  elder  brother,  Constantino  the 
Great,  never  could  have  known  on  the  throne  of  the 
world.  The  Emperor  Julian,  the  son  of  Constans, 
taxes  this  conduct  of  Helena  to  his  father  and  his 
uncles,  as  the  artful  stratagem  of  a  jealous  step- 
mother; but  more  impartial  historians  characterize 
it  as  a  wise  policy,  favourable  alike  to  the  happiness 
of  its  objects,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.* 

During  the  long  absence  of  the  empress-mother  in 
the  east,  her  place  near  the  person  of  the  emperor 
was  assumed  by  another  female,  of  a  younger  and 
fresher  character,  necessary,  in  its  peculiar  religious 
tendency,  to  the  political  schemes  of  Constantine,  as 
that  of  the  orthodox  Helena  herself.  This  was  the  ex* 
empress  Constantia,  his  half-sister,  the  widow  of  Lici- 
nius,  his  rival,  and  his  victim. 

Constantine  had  scarcely  established  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  interpose  his  authority,  to  define  its  precise  tenets, 
to  appease  the  evil  passions,  and  to  quell  the  dissen- 

*  De  TillemoDt  0*7  Toit  qu*iine  sage  politique,  en  supposant  que  le 
droit  d*h^r6dit6,  dam  le«  fils  de  I'emperear,  6tait  reconna  et  appny^ 
des  loffragea  da  senat  et  des  armies.** — Crevier. 
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dons,  by  which  the  most  learned  and  enuneitt  of 
the  ChristianB  themselves  were  convulsing  the  in- 
&Dt  church. 

llie  coatroveisy  between  the  bishc^  of  Alexandria 
and  Anus,  (a  presbyter  of  the  same  city),  becune  so 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  compelled 
to  arbitrate  between  them  and  their  partizam.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  in  ecclesiastical  history.  While 
three  hundred  bishops  were  assembled  at  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  to  compose  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
emperor,  (more  provoked  than  experienced  in  such 
quibbles,  and  considering  the  whole  question  as  trifling 
and  unimportant),  may  have  taken  a  royal  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  imputed  heresy,  by  referring  to 
the  woman,  who  exercised  a  secret  influence  over 
hismind.  This  woman  was  Constantia,  so  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  her  gemus,  her  virtue,  and,  above  all,  for 
her  misfortunes.  Early  converted  to  Christianity, 
she  embraced  the  sect  of  Arianism,  under  the  direction 
of  her  iriend  and  preceptor,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia.  Either  her  seal  for  reUgion,  or  her  peri- 
lous position,  had  induced  her  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  the  court  and  protection  of  her  august  brother, 
(though  that  brother  had  taken  the  lives  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  son).    At  first,  she  shared  the  influence 
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which  Helena  held  over  Constantine ;  but,  after  her 
step-mother's  death,  she  eventually  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  his  mind;  and  the  unitarians 
of  the  fourth  century  owed  to  Constantia  the  protec- 
tion of  their  infant  sect^  and  the  partial  amelioration 
of  their  sufiFerings.  * 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Helena  from  Palestine, 
either  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  her  adventurous 
journeys,  or  breaking  down  under  the  domestic  crimes 
and  misery  of  her  great  but  guilty  son,  she  sickened 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  Constantine,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

*  *'  The  AriaQS,"  (says  an  historian  of  the  chnrch,)  *'  had  no  canse 
to  blush  at  the  obligations  which  they  likewise  owed  to  two  pre- 
ceding empresses.  Constantia  protected  their  infancy  and  their  mis- 
fortunes daring  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  Easebia  promoted  their 
prosperity  under  the  sceptre  of  Constantius.*'  The  Catholics  could 
also  boast  of  similar  patronage ;  but  Maimbourg  (Book  VI.)  establishes 
a  very  broad  distinction  as  to  the  agency  by  which  such  aid  was  in 
each  case  administered.  "  As  the  devil  (says  that  very  rigid  Catholic) 
had  employed  the  assistance  of  princesses  to  introduce  Arianism  into 
the  court  of  Constantine,  of  Constantius,  and  Valens,  so  God  made 
use  of  the  Empress  iBlia  Flaccilla,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  creeping 
into  the  court  of  Theodosius."  In  a  later  page  (Book  XII.,  A.  D. 
690),  the  same  author  again  alludes  to  the  diabolical  agency  "  which 
introduced  the  Arian  heresy  into  the  E!ast  by  means  of  three  wo* 
men,"  and  which  was  afterwards  compensated  by  the  divine  benevo- 
lence in  raising  up  three  princesses,  Clotilda,  Indegonda,  and  Theo- 
delinda,for  the  purification  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy." — ^Wadding- 
ton's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  82. 
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Raised  from  the  bar  of  a  provincial  inn,  to  the  throne 
of  the  world,  she  was  the  first  Diva  of  the  Christian 
state  :  fctf  her  earthly  diadem  was  soon  replaced  l^  a 
heavenly  crown ;  and  the  name  of  the  Soman  empran 
aod  foundress  of  the  church  has  reached  its  double 
immortality,  in  the  records  of  pro&ne  histoiy,  and  in 
the  album  sanctorum  of  Catiiolic  canonization. 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  history  of  the  women 
of  the  empire,  irom  Augustus  to  Constantine,  Helena 
offers  an  apt  illnstiatioQ  of  the  influence  of  female 
intellect  upon  the  great  system  by  which  society  was 
to  be  governed  under  new  interests.  In  her  rea^ 
adoption  of  a  spiritual  ref(mn,  were  exerted  freedom 
of  inquiry,  and  mental  decision ;  and  in  all  she  did, 
there  was  intensity  of  afiectiDn,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  sinceri^  of  profession.    Compared  with  her 
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upon  the  remains  of  a  religion,*  to  which  he  was  super- 
stitiously  devoted,  that  he  put  to  death  his  father-in- 
law^  Maximinus,— his  brother-in-law,  licinius, — his 
nephew,  the  young  Ldcinius,  —  his  wife  Fausta  (after 
twent]r*three  years  of  marriage),  —  and  his  own 
eldest  son,  Crispus.  It  is  recorded  against  him 
that,  while  he  ndsed  the  cross  at  the  head  of  his 
Christian  anny,  he  worshipped  the  god  of  his  idolatry 
in  the  splendid  temple  of  his  pagan  subjects;  and 
that,  in  founding  the  church  as  a  state  engine,  he  left, 
for  the  last  act  of  his  life,  the  first  of  lus  Christian 
observance :  for  his  baptism  was  rapidly  succeeded  by 
his  death.-|*  Tyrannic,  cruel,  fiadse,  and  prodigal,  he  yet 
obtained  the  epithet  of  great  from  cotemporary  adu- 
lation ;  and  if,  during  ten  years,  he  was  glorified  fay 
the  title  of  founder  of  the  public  peace,  the  interval  was 
one,  in  which  his  councils  were  mainly  governed  by  his 
mother's  wisdom,  to  whom  his  deference  and  respect 
form  the  one  great  redeeming  virtue  of  his  nature. 

In  the  fourth  century,  (the  grave  of  the  old  world 
and  the  cradle  of  the  new,)  the  story  of  the  women  of 

*  **  Le  S6iiAt  !•  decUra  premier  Aoguste,  et  gmnd-prStre  de 
Japiter,  qnoiqae  il  fat  alort  catachmn^ne.** — ^De  Vareones. 

t  *'  II  tomba  malade  en  637,  prto  de  Nicomedia.  II  demanda  le 
bapt^me,  et  on  le  lai  donna,  avec  les  autres  aacr^mena  de  rEglise." 
—Ibid. 
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antiquity  draws  to  its  conclusion,  and  makes  way  for 
the  greater  history  of  the  women  of  the  middle  ages. 
Throughout  the  long  and  varied  series  of  events  so 
rapidly  sketched  in  these  pages,  the  evidence  to  cha- 
racter in  behalf  of  woman  is  uniform.  That  she  has 
reflected  many  of  the  vices  of  her  master,  through 
outraged  feelings  and  the  influence  of  a  &lse  position,  is 
no  derogation  from  the  general  truth.  This  was  but  the 
accident  of  her  career ;  her  spiritual  and  affectionate 
activity  in  humanizing  society,  in  averting  evil,  and 
promoting  good,  was  the  immediate  law  of  her  peculiar 
organization,  and  constant  as  its  cause.  To  limit 
and  pervert  this  agency  has  been  the  great  object  of 
the  social  and  legal  institutions  of  imperiect  civiUza- 
tion;  to  give  a  full  development  to  the  design  of 
nature,  by  better  arrangements,  will  be  the  crowning 
labour  of  man^s  earthly  warfare,  his  triumph  over 
himself. 
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VOL.  I. 

Page  60,  line  2,  for  "many/*  read  '*  nearly  two. 
Page  56,  line  10,  for  "  Lacan,"  read  ■*  Lacan. 
Plige  64,  line  4,  for  *•  indeed,"  read  "  indaced. 

VOL.  IL 

Page  17,  note,  et  paaaim,  for  "  Michale,'*  read  "  Micali.** 
Paige  127,  line  2,  for  **  Anacytaa,**  read  **  Anicetns/ 
Page  274,  note,  for  *'  Xiphilins,"  read  **  Xiphilinoa.' 
Page  310,  line  15,  for  **  Maximns,"  read  "  Maximio.' 
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NOTES. 


NoTx  I,  ii|.146. 

FxiiALB  axnanaeD8e8»  or  secretaries,  or  **  writers  out  of 
books/'  were  by  no  means  unusual  in  Rome.  Vespasian 
had  a  female  amanuensis,  Antonia,  whom  he  greatly  esteemed 
and  confided  in.  Even  the  Christian  fathers  adopted  this 
jfiashion;  and  Eusebius  asserts  that  Origen  had  not  only 
young  men,  but  young  women  to  transcribe  his  works, 
which  "  they  did  with  peculiar  neatness."  Among  the  ac- 
cusations  brought  against  the  Roman  women  of  his  own 
time  by  Juvenal,  is  that  of  their  learning:  he  bitterly 
attacks  their  presumption  in  studying  Greek,  their  inter- 
larding even  their  most  fieuniliar  conversations  with  its  ele- 
gant idioms  and  phrases ;  and,  among  their  other  crimes 
of  acquirement,  he  further  accuses  them  of  encroaching  on 
the  exclusive  male  prerogative  of  mind,  by  discussing  phUo- 
sophical  subjects,  quoting  favourite  authors  and  scoliasts, 
their  pwrism  in  affected  exactness  of  grammar,  and  by 
their  antiquarian  researches  in  language.  On  the  word  an- 
tiquarian, an  ancient  commentator  observes : — "  Antiquaria, 
one  that  does  refine  or  preserve  ancient  books  from  corrup- 
tion, one  studious  of  the  old  poets  and  historians,  one  that 
studies  ancient  coins,  statues,  and  inscribed  stones  :  lastly. 
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such  as  use  obsolete  and  antiquated  words.  All  which, 
though  they  might  be  counted  an  overplus  and  curiosity  in 
a  woman,  yet  only  the  last  is  absolutely  a  £Eiult." 

NotbII. 

Since  the  note  on  the  Empress  Crispina,  Vol.  II.,  page 
277,  went  to  press,  I  have  found  her  medal  among  a  small 
collection  made  for  me  at  Rome  by  the  late  Signer  Gabrielli 
(so  well  known  to  English  virtu.)  The  features  of  the  young 
empress  are  exquisitely  regular,  her  head-dress  is  precisely 
that  most  in  vogue  in  the  present  day :  she  is  styled  Cris- 
pins Augusta. 

Note  III. 

The  scene  of  this  vision,  &c. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  last  pages  of  the  second 
volume,  I  have  seen  that  the  rev.  author  of  *'  The  History 
of  Christianity,"  just  published,*  has  assumed  as  the  more 
probable  scene  of  the  memorable  vision  of  Constantine, 
("  whatever  explanation  we  adopt  of  the  vision  itself,") 
the  camp  "  before  the  walls  of  Rome."  To  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  historian,  and  the  choice  of  the  elegant  and 
eminent  poet,  I  bow  with  that  respect  and  admiration  with 
which  I  have  always  perused  his  works. 

*  The  History  of  Christianitj,  by  the  Rev.  H.  MUroao. 
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